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AT  HOMB. 

r~\N  the  evening  of  a  dismal,  rainy  day  in  spring; 
^^  a  mother  and  her  son  were  sitting  in  their 
log-cnbin  home  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
present  State  of  Missouri.  The  settlement  bore 
the  name  of  Martinsville,  in  honor  of  the  leader  of 
the  little  party  of  pioneers  who  had  left  Kentucky 
some  months  before,  and,  crossing  the  Mississippi, 
located  in  that  portion  of  the  vast  territory  known 
at  that  time  as  Louisiana. 

There  were  precisely  twenty  cabins,  all  of  which 
had  been  constructed  with  a  view  to  rugged 
strength,  durability,  and  comfort.  Lusty  arms  had 
felled  the  trees,  that  were  cut  the  proper  length 
and  dovetailed  in  the  usual  manner  at  the  comers, 
the  crevices  being  filled  with  a  species  of  plaster, 
made  almost  entirely  from  yellow  clay.    The  int«- 
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riors  were  generaUj  divided  into  two  apartmente, 
with  a  broad  fire-place  and  the  rude  furniture  of 
the  border.  Colonel  Martin  himself,  with  the 
assistance  of  his  two  full-grown  Kons,  erected  a 
more  pretentious  dwelling  with  two  stories  and  a 
loft,  but  the  other  houses,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  were  of  such  a  sinii.k  and  familiar  charac- 
ter  that  the  intelligent  reader  needs  no  further 
description. 

Mrs.  Carleton  was  a  widow,  whose  hu-band  had 
been  slain  by  Indians  in  Kentucky  some  time 
previous,  and  who,  in  the  daily  requirement  of  her 
duties,  and  in  her  great  love  for  her  only  child. 
Jack,  found  some  relief  from  the  dreadful  sorro  J 
that  overshadowed  her  Ufe.    Kind  neighbors  had 
lent  willing  hands,  and  her  home  was  as  well 
made  as  any  in   the  settlement.    Jack  and  hi» 
comi).inion,   Otto  Relstaub,  had  arrived  only  a 
coujile  of  days  before,  and  each  had  wrought  so 
hard  in  his  respective  household  that  they  had 
scarcely  found  time  to  speak  to  or  see  each  other. 

The  evening  meal  had  been  eaten,  the  things 
cleared  away,  and  wood  heaped  upon  the  fire  which 
fiUed  the  little  room  with  cheerful  illumination. 
The  mother  was  smted  at  one  aide,   the  silent 
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gpinning-wheel  just  beyond,  whilj  her  deft  fingei-s 
were  busy  with  her  knitting.  Jack  wna  half  re- 
clining on  a  rude  bench  opposite,  recounting,  in 
his  boyish  fushiou,  the  adventures  of  himself  and 
Otto  on  their  memorable  journey,  which  has  been 
fully  told  in  the  "  Lost  Trail." 

The  good  mother  possessed  an  education  beyond 
the  ordinary,  and,  knowing  its  great  value,  insisted 
upon  her       n  improving  his  spare  moments  iv 
study.    Jack  was  well  informed  for  his  years,  for 
no  one  could  have  been  bl'>e8ed  with  a  better 
teacher,  counselor,  and  friend,  than  he  was.     Even 
now,  when  we  reintroduce  him  to  the  reader,  he  held 
an  old-fashioned  spelling-book  in  his  hand.    He 
had  tried  to  give  his  attention  to  his  lesion,  but, 
boy-like,  his  mind  persisted  in  wandering,  and  his 
mother,   looking  fondly  across  the  fire^  was  ««o 
pleased  to  hear  him  chat  and  to  ask  and  answer 
questions,  that  she  could  not  find  it  iu  her  heart 
to  chide  him. 

"You  have  never  seen  Deerfoot,  have  you, 
mother  ?  "  he  asked,  abruptly  breaking  in  on  his 
own  narrative. 

"  Yes,  I  have  seen  him ;  he  S£.ved  .  life  of 
your  father  " 
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"Whatl"   exclaimed  Jack,  Btraightening  up 
and  staring  at  hia  parent  in  open-mouthed  amaae- 
raent :  « I  never  heard  of  that  before." 
"  Didn't  Deerfoot  tell  you  ?  " 
"He  never  hinted  anything  of  the  kind.    He 
ouce  asked  me  about  father'-  death  and  about 
you,  but  I  thought  it  was  only  a  natural  interest 
he  felt  on  my  account.     But  tell  me  how  it  was 
mother."  ' 

'•  '^ome  months  before  your  father's  death    he 
WM  absent  a  couple  of  days  on  a  hunt  to  the  south 
of  our  home.    He  kindled  a  camp-fire  in  a  deep 
vaUey,  where  the  undergrowth  was  so  dense  that 
he  felt  sure  of  being  safe  again8t  discovery.    The 
night  was  very  cold,  and  snow  was  flying  in  the 
air.     Besides  that,  he  had  eaten  nothing  all  day 
and  was  anxious  to  broil  a  wild  turkey  he  had 
shot  just  as  it  began  to  grow  dark.    He  started 
the  fire,  ate  his  supper,  and  was  in  the  act  of  lying 
down  for  the  night,  when  a  young  Indian  walked 
out  from  the  woods,  saying  in  the  best  of  English 
that  he  was  his  friend.     Your  father  told  me  that 
he  was  the  most  graceful  and  handsome  youth  he 
had  ever  looked  upon ." 
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«  That  was  Deerfoot  I »  exclaimed  tlie  delighted 
Jack. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  for  he  told  youi 
father  tiat  sucl.  was  his  English  name.    I  foiget 
what  his  own  people  called  him.    Well,  he  said 
to  jomr  father,  in  the  most  quiet  manner,  that  a 
l«iiy  of  Shawanoes  were  very  near  him.    They 
had  heard  the  report  of  his  rifle,  and,  suspecting 
what  it  meant,  were  carefully  arranging  to  cap- 
lure  him  for  the  purpose  of  torture.    Deerfoof 
had  seen  them,  and,  having  also  heard  the  gua 
learuea  what  was  going  on.    If  your  father  had 
stayed  where  he  was  five  minutes  longer,  nothing 
could  have  saved  him.    I  need  not  tell  you  that 
he  did  not  stay.    Under  the  guidance  of  Deerfoot 
he  managed  to  extricate  himself  from  his  peril, 
and,  by  traveling  the  entire  night,  was  beyond  all 
danger  when  the  sun  rose  again.    Deerfoot  did  not 
leave  him  until  certain  he  had  no  cause  for  fear. 
Then,  when  your  father  turned  co  th..nk  him,  he 
was    gone.     He  had  departed  as  dlently  as  a 
shadow." 

"That  was  just  like  Deerfoot  I »  exclaimed 
Jack,  with  kindling  eye ;  "it  seems  to  me  he  is 
like  Washington.    Though  he  has  been  in  any 
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number  of  danger.,  I  don't  beliere  he  ha.  ik,  much 
.«  a  scar  on  his  little  finger.  He  has  been  fimi 
upon  I  don't  know  how  often,  but,  like  Washing, 
ton,  he  carries  a  charmed  life." 

The  serious  mother  shook  her  head,  and,  look- 
"^,  °;^r  her  knitting  at  her  boy,  made  answer : 

Such  a  thing  is  unknown  in  this  world ;  mor* 
than  hkely  he  wiU  fall  by  the  knife  or  bullet  of  an 
enemy." 

"  I  -uppose  he  is  liable  to  be  shot,  like  any  one 
«lB« ;  but  the  Indian  that  does  it  has  got  to  l.e 
in-ghty  mnart  to  get  aSead  of  him.  Plenty  of 
them  have  tried  it  with  knife  and  tomahawk,  but 

hey  never  lived  to  try  it  on  any  one  else.     But 

«nt  a.n  t  the  most  wonderful  part  of  it,"  added 

Jock,  shaking  his  head  and  gesticulating  in  hi. 

excitement  with  both  arms;  '' Deerfoot  knows  a 

good  deal  more  about  boohs  than  I  do  " 

"That  does  not  imply  that  he  posaeesee  any  re- 
markable  education,"  said  the  mother,  with  a 
quiet  Mmile. 

The  boy  flushed,  and  sinking  back  said  • 
"I  know  I  ain't  the  best^ducaU-d  fellow  in  the 
-ttiement,  but  who  ever  heard  of  a  young  Indian 
knowmg  how  to  read  and  write  ?    Why,  that  fel- 
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low  can  write  the  prettiest  hand  you  over  saw. 
He  carries  a  little  Bible  with  him  :  the  print  is  so 
fine  I  can  hardly  read  it,  but  he  will  stretch  out  in 
the  light  of  a  poor  camp-fire,  and  read  it  for  an 
hour  at  a  time.    I  can't  understand  where  he 
picked  it  all  up,  but  he  told  me  about  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  is  away  beyond  our  country,  and  he 
spoke  of  the  knd  where  the  Saviour  lived  when  he 
was  on  (3artii.    I  never  felt  so  ashamed  of  myself 
as  I  did  when  he  sat  down  and  told  me  such 
things.    H/can  repeat  verse  after  verse  from  th« 
Bible ;  he  pronounced  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Shawa 
noe,  and  then  told  me  and  Otto  that  if  we  would 
only  use  the  English  a  little  oftener  the  Great 
Spirit  would  hear  us.    What  do  you  think   of 
thatf" 
"  It  is  very  good  advice." 
"Of  course  it  is,  but  the  idea  of  a  young  Indian 
being  that  sort  of  feUow  1    Well,  there's  no  use  of 
talking,"  added  Jack,  as  though  unable  to  do 
justice  to  the  theme,  "  he  beats  anything  I  ever 
heard  of.    If  the  truth  should  be  written  as  to 
what  he  has  done,  and  put  in  a  booh    I  don't 
'spose  one  person  in  a  hundred  would  believe  it. 
He  promised  to  come  and  see  ue." 
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"  I  hope  he  will/'  said  the  mother ;  "  I  .hall  al 
ways  hold  him  in  the  high^t  e-tee^  and  ^It 
tude  ior  h,  kindness  to  your  father  and  to  yZ' 

ard  me  ,f .  hadn  t  been  for  him.  I  wonder  how 
Otto  ,s  gettmg  along? "said  Jack,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  misgiving  on  his  face. 

"  T^h-^  tTT^  '^'  ^  "  '°^'^^d  »»«  "mother. 
^^  1  thmk  Deerfoot  was  worried  over  him." 

"  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"Why  you  know  Otto  has  got  the  meanest 
father  m  the  whole  United  States  of  Americ.^" 

"Thone  are  strong  words,"  interrupted  the 
parent  reprovingly.  ^ 

..a7bur"*^*°  ^'"''  ''^'''"«  *^  *^^J^  t'-t 
S  V:^^°"'*"'"^"''■*'«*'^''-'-^ 
«^bm,  n  th,8  very  settlement,  some  weeks  ago 

when  ,t  was  mining  harder  than  now,  and  as^d' 
for  somethmg  to  eat,  and  to  stay  all  night     What 

t:Z  T'  "^^'^^^^  '''  '    ^^  «^-e<i '-  and 
turned  him  away." 

"Wbat  .  .hame  ,  "  exclaimed  the  g<K„J  w„m,„ 
nd^fnantl,.    "Why  did  Deerfoot  „c'  oo™  ho« 
or  to  one  of  the  other  cahins  ?  " 
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« I  don't  know,  but  he  wont  off  in  the  woods  by 
himself.  Otto  tried  to  befriend  him,  and  was 
whipped  for  it :  but  Deerfoot  never  fbigot  it,  and 
he  risked  his  life  to  help  Otto  and  me." 

"It  was  very  unkind  in  Mr.  Belstaub,  but  you 
have  not  told  me  why  you  and  Deerfoct  were 
alarmed  for  Otto." 

"  Otto  had  the  best  horse  that  his  father  owna 
It  ran  away  from  us,  and,  though  wo  tried  haitl  to 
get  him  again,  we  couldn't,  and  Otto  and  Z  cam« 
home  on  foot.    Kno^ving  his  father  as  well  as  we 
do,  Deerfoot  and  I  were  afraid  the  poor  fellow 
would  be  punished  l)ecause  he  lost  the  animal.    I 
haven't   had    a    chance   to   say  much   to  Otto 
and   when  I  did,  I   didn't  Mant   to   ask    him' 
about  it,  but  I  would    like   to    know  M-hether 
he    has  been    punished    for    what    he    couldn't 
help." 

"  I  cun  answer  that  question,"  said  Mrs.  Carie 
ton,  softly ;  «  his  father  whipped  him  most  cruellj 
yesterday."  ' 

"  The  old  scamp " 

"Tut,  tutl"  warned  the  parent,  raising  her 
fanger,  «it  tvas  cruel,  but  Otto  will  survive  it  as 
he  has  many  other  times,  and  before  many  yLn 
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he  Will  become  so  lai^e  that  hi.  fcther  wiU  not  be 
able  to  puniih  him." 

"Stop  t"  «iid  the  mother.  mo«  .ternlj,  "you 
have  al««Iy  .Mowed  jour  feeUng.  to  le«i  y^u  too 

"Pardon  me,  mother,"  wid  Jack,  humbly,  "I 
would  not  hurt  your  feeling,  for  the  world ;  but 
there  «  .uch  a  oontraet  between  hi.  fcther  and 

you,  and  hi.  mother  i.jn.t  as  bad " 

Jack  checked  him.olf  again,  for  hi.  quick  oar 

ietected  .omcthing.     He  tumea  quickly  toward 

the  door  of  the  cabin,  anu  hi.  mother,  reading  the 

meanmg  of  the  movement,  did  the  «me,  holding 

her  finger,  motionle..  while  both  lietened 

The  rain  beat  upon  f  ,  roof,da.hed  again.t  the 

cabin,  walh  a  melancholy  «>und  that  made  the  in- 
tenor  ,^m  doubly  cheerful  by  contraet.  At  time, 
the  wmd  roared  among  the  tree.,  und  .ome  of  the 
p-ittenng  drop,  found  their  way  down  the  chim- 
ney, and  hiseed  among  the  flaming  brand.,  mak- 
•ng  tmy  black  point,  that  were  inetantly  wiped 
out  by  the  ardor  of  the  fire  iteeif. 
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Suddenlj  the  latoh  -  string,  which  wu  oul/ 
drawn  in  when  the  inmates  were  ready  to  retire. 
waa  palled,  the  latch  raised,  the  door  oponed,  nnd 
Otto  Relstaub,  his  garments  dripping  water,  en- 
tered the  room. 

"Good-evening  I "  he  called,  pausing  a  moment 
to  close  the  door  against  the  driring  storm. 

Both  greeted  the  risitor,  and  Jack,  laying  asidn 
his  book,  advanced  and  warmly  shook  the  hand  of 
his  friend,  bringing  him  forward  and  giving  him  a 
seat  on  the  bench,  which  was  drawn  still  nearer 
the  fire. 

Otto  was  a'-tired  very  much  m  when  we  saw  him 
last,  but  he  did  not  carry  his  gun  with  him.  He 
took  off  his  leaked  hat,  shook  the  water  from  it, 
and  then  his  broad,  good-natured  face,  gleaming 
with  moisture  and  rugged  health,  was  raised  to 
meet  the  mild,  inr  iring  gaai  of  the  la<ly,  who 
asked  him  how  ho  was. 

"  Oh,  I  ish  well,"  he  answered,  sjieaking  English 
much  better  than  he  did  h  short  time  previous, 
"I  have  been  working  bo  hard  dot  1  couldn't 
come  over  before." 

"  I'm  real  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Jack,  cordially, 
■lapping  him  on  the  back  and  making  the  watei 
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%;  "if  you  hadn't  caUed  to-night  I  would  have 
dropped  in  to-morrow  to  see  you.  We've  hardly 
had  a  chance  to  speak  to  each  other  sinoe  we  got 
back." 

"No,  dot  ish  so,"  said  Otto,  with  a  sigh. 
"  Father,  he  makes  me  work  harder  as  I  never  did, 
to  make  up  for  the  time  dot  I  wasted  in  play,  he 
Bays.  By  Jiminy  !  I  don't  think  dot  was  much 
P^ay,  do  you,  Jack  ?  " 

"  It  was  the  worst  play  I  ever  went  through  : 
two  boys  never  worked  harder  for  their  lives  than 
did  we,  and  if  it  hadat  been  for  Deerfoot,  we 
never  would  have  reached  Martinsville.  I  sup- 
pose your  father  gave  you  a  whipping  for  losing 
Toby?"  *^ 

"I  should  thinks  he  did  !  I  hadn't  been  home 
one  hours,  when  he  went  out  and  cut  a  stick,  and 
used  it  up  on  me,  and  he  doned  the  same  yester- 
day." 

Jack  was  about  to  break  forth  into  vigorous 
language,  when  his  mother  anticipated  him.  Her 
t'oice  was  slightly  tremulous,  for,  despite  her  en- 
forced  calmness,  she  could  not  altogether  restrain 
her  feelings. 
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"Surely  he  could  not    have  understood 
matter ;  I  will  speak  to  your  mother," 

Otto  shrugged  his  shoulders,  with  a  laugh  in 
which  there  was  more  sadness  than  mirth. 

*'  Moder  is  worse  than  him ;  she  tole  him  he 
didn't  whips  me  half  enough,  and  so  he  tried  it 
again  yesterday.  I  heard  her  tells  him  to-night 
dot  I  needed  more,  so  I  slips  out  and  comes  over 
here  before  he  could  get  everythings  ready.  May 
I  stay  here  all  night  ?  " 

"  All  night ! "  repeated  Jack,  "  you  may  stay  a 
week— a  month— a  year— yes,  forever." 

"I  don't  want  to  stay  dot  long,"  said  Otto, 
with  his  pleasant  laugh ;  «  but  fader,  he  tells  me 
he  will  beat  me  every  day  till  I  brings  back  de 
horse." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Jack,  compressing  his  lips, 
"you  won't  go  back  till  you  get  the  horse— if  it 
takes  five  years." 

"  Did  your  father  tell  you  to  stay  away  till  you 
recovered  the  animal?"  asked  Mrs.  Carleton 

"  Dot  vos  just  vot  he  says." 

"  Then  it  is  proper  that  you  should  obey  him." 

Otto  nodded  his  head  to  signify  that  his  senti- 
ments were  those  of  his  friends.    He  glanced  slyly 
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around  the  room,  but  did  not  explain  what  he 
was    looking    for,    and,    unfortunately,    neither 
mother  nor  son  suspected  the  meaning  of  the  look  • 
but  Otto's    hard-hearted  parents    had    actually 
driven  him  from  thairhome  without  allowing  him 
to  eat  a  mouthful  of  dinner  or  supper.    He  was 
Buffering  with  hunger,  but  was  plucky  enough  to 
bear  it  without  complaining,  since  his  friends  had 
partaken  and  cleared  away  the  table  long  before. 
"What  do  you  intend  to  do  ?  "  aske-]  Mrs 
Carleton,  who  deeply  sympathized  with  the  poor 

"  I  goes  home  in  de  mornings  and  gets  my  gun 
and  powder-horn  before  they  can  whips  me,  and 
then  I  goes  off  to  hunt  for  Toby." 

"And  I'll  go  with  you  !  "  exclaimed  the  impul- 
Mve  Jack,  springing  to  his  feet;  "you'll  let  me 
mother,  won't  you?"  he  asked,  turning  beseech-' 
mgly  toward  her. 

Recalling  the  perils  through  which  her  only 
child  had  passed  so  recently,  the  widow  could  not 
but  contemplate  with  dismay  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing him  venture  into  the  wilderness  again ;  but 
Bhe  felt  deeply  for  poor  honest  Otto,  who  was  so 
mlhng  and  good-natured,  and  who  hod  shown  such 
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a  desire  to  help  her  while  her  own  boy  was  in 
Kentucky. 

Furthermore,  she  knew  that  Louisiana  was  a 
much  less  dangerous  country  than  the  Dark  and 
Bloody  Ground.  Few  of  the  Shawanoes,  Hurons, 
and  other  actively  hostile  tribes  ever  crossed  to 
the  western  side  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the 
Osages  gave  little  trouble  to  the  settlers  scattered 
through  that  immense  territory. 

Otto's  eyes  sparkled  when  Jack  Carleton  leaped 
to  his  feet  and  declared  he  would  go  with  him  on 
the  search  for  the  lost  horse  (subject,  of  course,  to 
the  consent  of  his  mother),  and  the  German  youth 
looked  pleadingly  toward  the  good  woman,  who,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  yielded  consent,  giving 
with  it  a  large  amount  of  motherly  counsel,  to 
which  the  boys  listened  respectfully,  though  candor 
compels  me  to  say  that  the  thoughts  of  both  were 
far  away  iimong  Uie  green  woods,  beside  the 
sparkling  streams,  and  in  the  shadows  of  the 
chasms,  ravines,  and  gloomy  mountains,  whither, 
as  they  well  knew,  the  cunuus  search  would  lead 
them. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A   DOUBTFUL   ENTEBPBI8K. 

^NE  of  the  commendable  habits  of  the  early 
settlers  and  old-fashioned  folks  was  that  of 
retiring  and  rising  early.  They  were  ardent  be- 
lievers in  the  saying  of  Po-  Richard  that  "early 
to  bed,  and  early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy, 
wealthy,  and  wise." 

It  was  not  yet  nine  o'clock,  when  Jack  and  Otto, 
despite  the  deep  interest  they  felt  in  their  pro-' 
jected  campaign,  voluntarily  withdrew  to  the  other 
room,  where  they  fell  asleep  within  five  minutes 
after  their  heads  touched  the  pillow     The  mother 
remained  by  the  fire  some  time  after  the  boys 
mthdrew.    Her  small  white  fingers  flitted  hither 
back  and  forth,  while  her  mild  brown  eyes  seemed 
to  look  beyond  the  flashing  needles,  and  into  the 
glowmg  coals  on  the  hearth.     Her  thoughts  wert 
Bad  and  sorrowful,  as   they    always  were  when 
she  sat  thus   alone.      They    wandered   back   to 
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that  awfiil  time  when  her  loved  husband  was 
stricken  down  in  defence  of  her  and  their  little 
boy. 

But  to-night  she  was  thinking  more  of  that  boy 
than  of  the  father.  She  saw  how  much  like  the 
latter  he  was  growing,  and  she  trembled  when  she 
recalled  that  he  was  soon  to  start  on  another  ex- 
cursion into  the  wilderness,  to  be  gone  for  days, 
and  likely  for  weeks,  and  with  no  certainty  of  evei 
returning  again. 

As  the  night  advanced,  the  fury  of  the  storm 
diminished,  and  before  long  the  fall  of  rain 
ceased  altogether.  The  wind  blew  strongly,  some- 
times with  a  power  which  caused  the  strongest 
trees  to  bow  their  heads  to  the  blast.  As  the 
morning  approached,  it  died  out  altogether,  and 
the  sun  rose  on  one  of  the  fairest  days  that  ever 
was  seen. 

Early  as  was  the  orb,  the  inmates  of  the  cabin 
were  w  '  ^ng  to  greet  it  when  it  appeared  above 
the  ht  ..  The  boys  were  in  high  spirits  over 
the  beau aful  morning,  and  both  felt  that  it  prom- 
ised well  for  the  venture  befr-r'  them. 

"  I  tell  you  were  going  to  win!"  said  Jack,  com- 
pressing his  lips  and  shaking  his  head.    "  I  feel  it 
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in  my  bones,  as  your  father  saya,  just  before  a 
storm  comes." 

"Dot's  vot  I  dinks,"  assented  Otto,  whose  only 
discomfort  was  his  excelling  hunger:  "Vot you 
dinks,  Mrs.  Carleton  ?  " 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  be  disappointed ;  that  is 
the  most  1  can  say.  Jack's  feeling  that  you  are 
going  to  succeed  is  simply  his  pleasure  over  the 
prospect  of  a  ramble  in  the  woods.  We  will  eat 
breakfast,  after  which  you  can  go  home  and  make 
your  preparations  for  the  journey." 

When  they  were  seated  at  the  table  and  Otto's 
hunger  was  nearly  satisfied,  he  told  his  friends 
with  a  grin,  that  it  was  the  first  food  he  had  tasted 
m  twenty-four  hours.     They  were  shocked,  and 
>oth  took  him  to  task  for  his  failure  to  make 
known  the  truth  the  evening  before.     He  made 
the  philosophic  reply  that  if  he  had  done  so  he 
would  have  missed  the  boundless  enjoyment  of 
such  a  meal  as  that  of  which  he  was  then  par- 
i^aking.  ^ 

Mrs.  Carleton  on  rising  in  the  morning  felt  that 
Otto  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  the  ex- 
pedition until  after  a  further  talk  with  his  parents 
who,  despite  what  they  had  said,  might  be  un-' 
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willing  for  him  to  engage  in  such  an  undertaking ; 
but  when  she  learned  how  the  poor  fellow  had 
been  made  to  suffer  with  hunger  her  feelings 
changed.  It  was  hard  to  repress  her  indignation, 
and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  talk  to  the  cruel 
folks  as  they  had  never  been  talked  to  before  ;  but 
she  allowed  no  impatient  word  to  escape  her  in  the 
presence  of  their  son.  She  simply  advised  him  to 
depart  as  soon  as  he  could  upon  the  hunt  for  the 
horse,  and  not  to  return,  if  possible,  until  it  was 
recovered  or  another  obtained. 

''  Dot  is  vot  I  does,"  replied  Otto  with  a  shake 
of  his  head  and  a  determined  expression ;  "  Otto 
doesn't  comes  back  till  he  brings  some  kind  of 
animal— if  it's  only  a  'coon  or  'possum." 

When  he  walked  over  to  his  own  home  (the 
building  for  which  was  precisely  the  same  as  that 
of  widow  Carleton),  his  father  and  mother  were 
eating  their  breakfast.     They  looked  surlily  at 
him  as  he  entered,  and  the  mother  showed  her  in- 
credible  heartlessness  by  asking  her  only  child  in 
German : 
"  Where  is  Toby  that  you  lost  ?  " 
"  How  can  I  tell,  mother,  except  that  he  is  iu 
the  woods  '     I  tried  hard  to  find  him  again,  and 
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had  it  not  been  for  Deerfoot  I  would  have  lost  my 

lift  ;  but  he  is  gone." 
"  Did  I  not  tell  you  to  go  and  not  come  back 

until  you  brought  him  with  you  ?  "  demanded  the 

father,  glaring  at  his  boy  as  though  he  was  ready 

to  throttle  him. 
"So  you  did— so  you  did;  but  I  couldn't  do 

much  last  night,  when  it  was  so  dark  and  stormy. 

I  have  come  over  to  get  my  gun  and  ammunition." 
The  father  and  mother  looked  in  each  other's 
faces,  as  though  in  doubt  whether  they  would  let 
the  lad  have  the  property,  but  before  the  question 
could  be  debated  Otto  had  flung  the  powder-horn 
over  his  shoulders,  adjusted  the  bullet-pouch, 
shoved  the  hunting-knife  in  the  girdle  at  his  wafet,' 
and  walked  to  the  front  door,  where  he  halted  and 
looked  back. 

"  Can't  I  have  breakfast  before  I  go  ?  " 
"No!"  fairly  shouted  the  father;    "begone; 

fou  shall  not  have  a  mouthful  under  my  roof  till 

fou  bring  back  the  colt  you  have  lost." 
"Nobody  wants  anything  you've  got  on  that 

table,"  the  lad  was  indignant  enough  to  reply  : 

"  I've  had  one  meal  that  was  worth  more  than  a 

dozen  like  that.     Good-by  ! " 
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And  before  the  damfonoded  parents  ooold  rally 
from  the  unparalleled  impudence  of  the  youth  he 
was  gone. 

When  he  reached  the  home  of  Jack  Oarleton, 
the  latter  was  waiting  and  impatient  to  start 
Jack  had  already  kissed  his  mother  good-b; 
several  times  and  he  repeated  the  fond  embrace. 
Tears  were  in  the  eyes  of  both,  and  the  mother 
stood  in  the  door  of  her  cabin  shading  her  eyes 
with  her  hand  until  the  two  passed  from  sight  in 
the  forest  beyond  the  clearing. 

Several  of  the  pioneers  who  were  busy  about  the 
settlement  greeted  the  boys  and  inquired  their 
errand.  Colonel  Martin  shook  hands  with  them, 
and  asked  all  the  particulars  of  the  business  on 
which  they  were  engaged.  His  age  and  position 
authorized  him  to  ask  such  searching  questions, 
had  the  couple  been  full-grown  men  instead  of 
boys. 

Otto  answered  truthfully,  and  the  colonel 
Riuiled  grimly  and  shook  his  head. 

'It's  mighty  little  chance  you  have  of  ever 
finding  thai  horse  again,  but  you  may  come  upon 
another.  Tako  my  advice,  however,"  added  the 
colonel  with  a  wink  of  his  left  eye,  "  make  certain 
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the  owner  isn't  in  sight  when  you  walk  off  with 
the  animal." 

"Why,  colonel,  you  don't  think  we  mean  to 
steal  a  horse  I "  exclaimed  the  horrified  Jack. 

"Certainly  not— certainly  not,"  the  principal 
man  of  the  settlement  hastened  to  say,  "  I  don't 
believe  you  could  be  persuaded  to  do  such  a  thing 
— that  is  if  the  owner  was  looking." 

"  We  couldn't  be  persuaded  to  do  such  a  thing 
under  any  circumatancea,"  exclaimed  Jack,  '  ^ 
face  flushing  over  the  idea  that  any  one  wno 
knew  him  should  suspect  him  capable  of  such  a 
crime. 

"  See  here,"  said  the  colonel,  dropping  his  voice 
and  stepping  in  front  of  them,  "you  tell  me  you 
are  going  after  a  horse.  Have  you  the  money 
with  you  to  buy  one  ?  " 
"  No  ;  we  cannot  get  one  that  way." 
"  I  judged  not ;  how  then  do  you  propose  to 
obtain  him  ?  " 

"  Toby,  the  colt  belonging  to  Otto's  father,  is 
wandering  in  the  woous  not  very  far  away " 

"  How  do  you  know  he  is  ?  "  interrupted  tht 
colonel. 

*'  Why,  he  was  doing  so  only  a  few  days  ago." 
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"  That  is  no  proof  that  he  is  keeping  it  up ;  in 
fact  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  such  is  the  case. 
Recollect,  my  boy,  that  several  tribes  of  Indians 
Aunt  through  this  portion  of  Louisiana,  and  they 
would  be  much  quicker  than  you  to  observe  the 
trail  of  a  horse  wearing  an  iron  shoe  ;  they  would 
be  inquiring  enough  also  to  investigate  for  them- 
selves, and,  when  they  came  upon  the  colt,  they 
would  snap  him  up  quicker  than  lightning." 

The  boys  felt  that  somehow  or  other  the 
wonderful  young  Shawanoe  would  appear  at  the 
right  moment  and  lend  them  the  help  which  t\  iy 
were  certain  to  need.  Should  he  fail  to  do  so,  they 
could  no  more  recapture  and  take  the  colt  to  his 
owner  than  they  could  penetrate  into  the  Dark 
and  Bloody  Ground  and  bring  back  the  great  war 
chief  Tecumseh  as  a  prisoner. 

But  neither  Colonel  Martin  nor  any  one  in  the 
village  knew  anything  about  the  extraordinary 
Indian  youth,  and,  while  Jack  was  asking  himself 
whether  he  should  linger  long  enough  to  explain 
the  situation,  the  gentleman  relieved  them  from 
the  embarrassment  by  a  hearty  slap  on  the 
shoulder  of  Jack,  and  the  exclamations  : 

"  I  was  once  a  boy  myself  1     I  haven't  forgotten 
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th«t  JoUj  time :  we  alwy  liked  to  have  «»oe 
•«rt  of  excn«.  when  we  went  off  on  a  frolic.    Yon 

the  ground  and  getting  it  ready  for  cultivation) 

hrough  the  wood- ;  I  can't  «y  I  blame  you,  ^ 
off  with  you,  and  when  you  come  back  with  word 
that  the  horse  waa  mean  enough  to  keep  out  of 
four  way,  why  we  won't  be  too  hard  on  you  " 

And  with  another  resounding  slap,  the  hearty 
wlond  gave  the  boys  a  vigorous  shove  which  sent 
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TACK  CABLETON  was  too  sensible  a  yonth 
^     to  suppose  that  the  Lost  Trail  could  be 
fottuu.  by  a  blind  wandering  through  the  immense 
expanse  of  wilderness,  which  stretched  hundreds 
of  miles  in  almost  evezy  direction  from  the  little 
settlement  of  Martinsville.    Both  he  and  Otto  had 
a  strong  hope,  when  they  reached  home  after  theii 
stirring  adventure  with  Deerfoot,  that  the  colt 
Toby  would  follow  them  of  his  own  accord.    He 
belonged  to  a  species  possessing  such  unusual  in- 
telligence that  there  would  h^ve  been  nothing 
remarkable  in  such  a  proceeding,  and  the  fact 
that  he  did  not  do  so,  gave  ground  for  the  belief 
that  he  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  parties  who 
prevented  the  animal  from  doing  as  he  chose. 

One  fact  was  clearly  established  ;  Toby  had 
been  within  a  comparatively  short  distance  of  the 
settlement,  and,  if  he  had  remained  anywhere  in 
the  neighborhood  during  the  late  storm,  traces  of 
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tiim  must  be  found  without  much  difficulty.  But 
one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world  is  to  theorize 
over  any  problem ;  to  push  that  theoiy  to  a 
successful  conclusion  is  altogether  another  mat- 
ter. 

While  it  lacked  a  couple  of  hours  of  noon,  the 
boys  reached  an  elevated  section  which  gave  them 
an  extended  view  in  every  direction.     Looking  to 
the  eastward,  Otto  fancied  he  could  detect  the 
gleam  of  the  distant  Mississippi,  but  Jack  assm-ed 
Aim  he  was  mistaken.     Too  many  miles  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  mighty  Father  of  Waters  for 
the  eye  to  traverse  the  space. 
Young  Carleton  took  off  his  cap  and  drew  his 

handkerchief  across  his  perspiring  forehead.    Then 

he  sighed  and  smiled. 
"  This  doesn't  appear  so  hopeful  to  me  as  it  did 

last  night,  when  we  sat  around  the  fire  and  talked 

It  over ;  but  of  com^e  we  won't  give  up  so  long  as 

there's  the  least  hope." 
"And  it  won't  do  for  me  to  give  him  up  then," 

implied  Otto,  with  a  meaning  shake  of  his  head  ; 

"  you  don't  know  my  fader  as  well  as  me." 

"I  don't  want  to  either,"  remarked  Jack,  who 
did  not  think  it  his  duty  to  refrain  from  showing 
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the  contempt  he  felt  for  the  miserly,  cruel  parent 
of  his  friend. 

"  "^0,"  observed  Otto,  with  a  touch  of  that  grim 
hun;  jr  which  he  sometimes  displayed,  "  I  doesn't 
dinLs  dot  you  and  him  could  have  much  fun  to- 
gether." 

The  young  friends  were  too  accustomed  to  the 
immensity  of  nature,  as  displayed  on  ever\  hand, 
to  feel  specially  impressed  by  the  scene  which 
would  have  held  any  one  else  enthralled.  It  may 
be  said  they  were  "  on  business,"  though  it  had 
very  much  the  appearance  of  sport. 

"Halloo!  I  expected  it!"  called  out  Jack 
Carleton,  whose  gaze  abruptly  rested  on  a  point 
due  southwest,  and  more  than  a  mile  away. 

His  companion  did  not  need  the  guidance  of 
the  outstretched  arm  and  index  finger  leveled 
toward  the  distant  spot,  where  the  smoke  of  a 
camp-fire  was  seen  climbing  toward  the  blue  sky. 
The  scene  on  which  the  boys  looked  was  similar 
to  that  which  met  the  eye  of  Ned  Preston  and 
Deerfoot  when  they  lay  on  the  broad  flat  rock 
and  gazed  across  at  the  signal-fire  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

The  wooded  country  gradually  sloped   to  the 
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south  and  west  from  the  elevation  whereon  the 
young  friends  had  halted,  slowly  rising  and  undu- 
lating until  the  eye  could  follow  the  blue  wavy 
outlines  no  further.  At  the  point  already  named, 
and  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  intervening 
country,  a  camp-fire  was  burning.  The  smoke,  as 
it  filtered  upward  through  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  gradually  dissolved  in  the  pure  air 
above,  was  seen  with  such  distinctness  that  it 
caught  the  eye  of  Jack  the  moment  it  was  turned 
in  that  direction. 

It  was  not  a  signal-fire,  such  as  one  is  likely  to 
detect  when  journeying  through  an  Indian  coun- 
try, but  the  vapor  from  the  camp  of  some  body  of 
men  who  were  not  making  the  slightest  attempt 
to  conceal  themselves,  for  it  cannot  be  conceived 
that  they  had  any  reason  for  doing  so. 

If  the  party  were  Indians,  they  surely  had  no 
necessity  for  stationing  a  sentinel  on  the  outskirts 
of  their  camp  to  watch  for  danger. 

Jack  and  Otto  looked  in  each  other's  faces  and 

smiled ;  the  natural  question  had  presented  itseli 

at  the  same  moment.     It  was,  "  Can  it  be  that 

the  horse  we  are  seeking  is  with  them  ?  " 

"  The  only  way  to  find  out  is  to  go  forward  and 
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see  for  ourselves,"  said  Jack,  after  they  had  dis- 
cussed the  question  for  several  minutes. 

"'Spose  dot  de  horae  is  with  them — what 
den?" 
Jack  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
"Deerfoot  used  to  say  that  he  could  never 
answer  such  a  question  until  he  knew  exactly  how 
everything  stood.  Now,  we  can't  be  certain 
whether  they  are  Indians  or  white  men,  and  I 
don't  know  as  it  makes  much  difference  one  way 
or  the  other,  for  our  own  horse  thieves  over  in 
Kentucky  were  dreaded  as  much  as  were  the  Sha- 
wanoes.  They  were  a  good  deal  meaner,  too, 
for  they  oppressed  their  own  race." 

"  Dot  is  vot  I  sometimes  dinks  of  fader,"  was 
the  unexpected  remark  of  Otto  ;  "  if  he  was  only 
a  colored  man  or  Injin  I  would  have  more  respect 
fr    '  -n  ;  dot  is  so." 

ieon;  we  have  started  out  to  do  some- 
th.ag,  and  we  can't  gain  anything  by  staying 
here." 

The  brief  halt  had  refreshed  the  boys,  and  they 
now  moved  forward  with  their  naturally  vigorous 
and  almost  bounding  steps.  While  they  had 
much  curiosity,  and  a  somewhat  singular  misgiv- 
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ing,  yet  they  were  in  no  particular  fear,  for  it  was 
impoBsible  to  believe  they  were  in  any  real  peril. 

It  was  quite  a  tramp  to  reach  the  camp  in 
which  just  then  they  felt  so  much  interest,  and 
the  sun  was  close  to  meridian  when  Jack,  who 
was  slightly  in  advance,  slackened  his  gait,  and 
remarked  in  an  undertone  : 
"It  can't  be  far— halloo  1 " 
While  picking  their  way  through  the  valley, 
they  lost  sight  of  the  wavering  column  of  vapor, 
except  once  or  twice  when  they  were  able  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  it  through  the  tree-tops.    Jack's  ex- 
clamation was  caused  by  another  sight  of  the 
murky  column,  which,  as  he  suspected,  proved  to 
be  little  more  than  a  hundred  yards  distant. 

There  was  so  much  undei^rowth  that  nothing 
of  the  fire  itself  could  be  observed,  though  the 
smoke  showed  itself  distinctly  in  the  clear  air 
above. 

"  Veil,  vot  does  we  does  now  ?"  was  the  naturp,! 
query  of  Otto,  as  he  placed  himself  besid«  his 
young  friend. 

"  I  guess  we  may  as  well  keep  on,  until  we  find 
out  who  they  are." 
"  After  we  finds  out  vot  we  does  den  ?  " 
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**  We  shall  see — come  on." 

It  was  simple  pradence  that  they  should  speak 
in  whispers,  and  step  with  as  much  care  as  if  thej 
were  scouts  entering  the  canip  of  an  enemy.  It 
would  have  been  rashness  to  neglect  so  simple  a 
precaution,  no  matter  how  favorable  the  circum- 
stances. 

"  Holds  on  ! "  whispered  Otto,  "  I  dinks  I  goes 
around  the  oder  side  while  you  takes  a  look  on  dis 
side." 

"  There  is  no  need  of  doing  that,"  interposed 
Jack  ;  "  we  found  out  the  consequence  of  sepa- 
rating when  in  danger.  You  needn't  keep  behind 
me,  but  you  may  walk  at  my  side." 

"  All  right,"  responded  Otto,  obeying  the  sug- 
gestion. 

A  rod  or  two  further,  and  something  red 
gleamed  among  the  trees  and  undergrowth. 
Smoke  was  observed  at  the  same  moment,  and 
immediately  after  came  the  hum  of  voices  and  the 
sight  of  persons  stretched  on  the  ground  in  loll, 
ing,  indolent  positions,  while  some  were  sitting  on 
a  fallen  tree,  and  two  were  engaged  in  broiling 
some  venison,  which  evidently  was  meant  to  fur- 
nish  dinner  for  the   rest.     The  majority  were 
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smoking  a  species  of  red  clay  Mipe,  ana  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  party  suggested  that  they  were 
resting  after  a  laborious  tramp  through  the  woods. 
There  were  precisely  ten,  and  they  were  Indians 
—every  one.    Jack  could  not  be  certain  of  the 
tribe  to  which  they  belonged,  but  inasmuch  as  it 
was  apparent  they  were  neither  Shuwanoes  nor 
Hurons,  he  was    confident    they    we».^    Osages, 
though  it  was  not  impossible  that  their  totem 
was  another  altogether. 

Several  peculiarities  about  the  strange  Indians 
interested    the   youth.      They    were    noticeably 
shorter  in  stature  than  the  Hurons  and  Shawa- 
noes  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi.    The  poetical 
American  Indian  is  far  different  from  the  one  in 
real  life.    It  is  rarely  that  a  really  handsome  war- 
rior or  squaw   is    met.      They  are    generally  a 
slouchy,  frowsy,   lazy,  unclean   people,  of  whom 
nothing  is  truer  than  that  distance  lends  enchant- 
ment  to  their  view. 

Those  upon  whom  Jack  and  Otto  gazed  with 
natural  curiosity,  were  not  only  shorter  in  stature, 
but  of  homelier  countenance.  Their  eyes  wer^ 
smaUer,  more  piggish,  and  further  apart,  their 
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cheek-bones  more  prominent,  the  foreheads  lower 
and  more  sloping,  while  Jack  always  asserted  that 
they  had  much  larger  mouths  than  the  Indians 
-ith  whom  he  was  familiar. 

While  asking  themselves  whether  it  was  wiae 
to  go  any  closer  and  to  make  their  acquaintance, 
the  lads  stood  side  by  side,  each  with  the  stock  of 
his  gun  resting  on  the  earth,  while  their  whole 
attention  was  absorbed  by  the  curious  scene  before 
them. 

It  would  naturally  follow  that  if  the  Indian 
party  was  in  such  plain  sight  of  the  boys,  they 
themselves  must  have  been  visible  to  the  red 
men  had  they  chosen  to  cast  their  searching 
glances  towards  the  spot  where  the  two  were 
standing,  even  though  the  latter  were  partially 
hidden  by  the  undergrowth. 

Had  Jack  and  Otto  been  as  vigilant  and  suspi- 
aious  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  their  misgivings 
would  have  been  awakened  by  what  took  place 
within  the  next  ten  minutes.  Two  of  the  war- 
riors, leaving  their  rifles  where  they  were  leanmg 
against  a  fallen  tree,  leisurely  rose  and  sauntered 
into  the  woods,  taking  a  course  directly  opposite 
to  that  which  would  have  led  them  to  where  the 
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boys  stood.  The  latter  observed  the  movement, 
but  thought  nothinj^  of  it. 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  finally  asked  Jack,  in  a 
guarded  voice;  "shall  we  go  forwd  I  and  make 
their  acquaintance  ?  " 

"  Dey  haven't  any  horses  that  we  can  see,  and  I 
dinks  dot  we  better  goes  away  till  some  other 
time." 

"  I  am  inclined  to  believe  you  are  right " 

At  that  moment,  and  without  the  least  warn- 
ing, a  brawny,  coppery  arm  shot  ^ver  the  shoulder 
of  Jack  Carleton,  and,  grasping  his  rifle  with  an 
Von  grip,  snatched  it  from  him.  At  the  same 
ustant,  a  precisely  similar  movement  deprived 
Otto  Relstaub  of  his  most  important  weapon,  the 
two  friends  being  made  prisoners  before  they 
dreamed  they  were  in  the  least  danger. 


Ill 
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OAPTOBS  AND  CAPTIVM. 

"fTTITH  an  exclamation  of  affright,  Jack 
^  Carleton  whirled  on  his  heel  and  found 
the  broad,  grinning  face  of  one  of  the  warriors 
almost  against  his  own.  Holding  the  rifle  back, 
as  if  expecting  an  attempt  to  recover  it,  the  sav- 
age thrust  his  head  forward,  with  a  tantalizing 
expression  overspreading  his  ugly  features.  At 
the  same  moment  he  muttered  something  very 
rapidly  in  his  own  tongue.  Not  a  word  was  un- 
derstood by  Jack,  but  he  was  sure  the  warrior 
said,  "Ah,  ha,  young  man,  I've  caught  you,  and 
you  can't  help  yourself." 

The  experience  of  Otto  Relstaub  was  slightly 
different  from  that  of  his  companion.  When  he 
found  his  rifle  gone  and  a  squatty  Indian  at  his 
elbow,  he  was  panic  stricken. 

"  Mine  gracious  '  he  exclaimed,  "  this  ain't  de 
best  place  for  me ;  I  dinks  I  goes  to  some  oder 
place." 
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Naturally  he  made  a  dash  to  retrace  his  steps, 
bat  the  warrior  was  too  quick  for  him.  He  had 
taken  his  second  step  only,  when  his  captor 
grasped  the  ankle  of  the  foot  that  wns  rismg  from 
the  ground,  and  drew  backward  with  such  force 
that  Otto  sprawled  on  his  face. 

Jack,  who  could  not  believe  that  these  red  men 
were  of  a  very  sanguinary  disposition,  kughed 
outright  over  the  discomfiture  of  his  friend. 
"Can't  you  kick  him  loose  ?  "  he  called. 
"If  he  don't  hang  on  too  tight,"  replied  Otto, 
trying  with  might  and  main  to  free  himself. 

The  moment  the  boys  were  captured,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  company  was  centred  upon  them. 
All  talking  ceased,  and  every  one  stood  up  and 
looked  toward  the  point  of  interest.  Several  went 
forwarf^  to  meet  the  captives,  and  the  general  grin 
that  lighted  up  the  aboriginal  countenances  seemed 
to  shed  a  mild  sort  of  sunlight  among  and  under 
the  trees. 

"It's  no  use,"  said  Jack  to  his  friend;  "we 
can't  get  away  until  they  are  ready  to  let  us'  go." 
"  Vot  does  they  mean  to  do  mit  us  ?  " 
"  That  is  hard  to  teU,"  replied  the  young  Ken- 
tuckian,  with  a  serious  countenance ;  "  I  don't 
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know  to  what  tribe  they  belong,  bat  I  beliere  they 
^ia't  half  as  bad  as  the  Shawanoes." 

"  Dey  couldn't  be  any  more  cruel  don  dem,** 
was  the  truthful  observation  of  the  young  Gkr- 
man. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  the  boys  were 
fully  introduced  to  the  camp-fire  of  the  strange 
Indians,  who  were  not  in  war  paint,  and  who,  as 
the  boj's  rightly  believed,  belonged  to  a  less  blood- 
thirsty totem  than  did  the  redskins  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Mississippi. 

Every  warrior  was  staading  on  his  feet,  and  they 
all  crowded  around  the  boys,  as  though  they  had 
never  seen  any  of  their  race  until  that  moment. 
They  continually  talked  in  their  guttural,  grunt- 
ing faahion,  smiling  and  nodding  their  heads. 
Two  of  them  pinched  the  limbs  of  the  boys  as 
though  testing  their  muscle.  So  far  from  show- 
ing any  alarm,  Jack  Carleton  clenched  his  fist  and 
elevated  his  arm,  swaying  the  hand  back  and  forth 
as  if  proud  to  display  the  development  of  his  bi- 
ceps. But  Otto  was  in  too  doleful  a  mood  to  in- 
dulge in  anything  of  the  kind. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Indians  could  not 
feel  the  slightest  misgiving  on  account  of  their 
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pnsonerB.  They  muBt  have  known  of  the  settl*. 
aent  only  a  few  mUes  distant,  and  they  had  not 
offered  to  disturb  it,  nor  had  thoy  molested  any  of 
the  pioneers  when  they  ventured  into  the  woods 
in  quest  of  game. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  can  be  readily  seen  that, 
w  far  as  the  settlers  were  concerned,  the  Indians 
were  safe.  Although  -vithin  gunshot  of  Martins- 
Tille,  the  red  men  took  no  precaution  at  all  against 
molestation  from  them. 

it  struck  Jack  as  curious  that  among  the  war- 
riors gathered  around  them,  not  one  had  as  yet 
spoken  a  word  that  he  could  understand.      The 
American  race  have  shown  a  quickness  from  the 
fiTHt  to  pick  up  expressions  from  the  language  of 
those  near  them.     Who  has  foi^otten  Samoset's 
"Welcome,  EngUshmen!"  utu.red  to   the   first 
settlers  at  Plymouth,  who  were  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand  where   the  red   man  learned  the  pleasant 
words  ? 

Jack  Oarieton,  who  retained  his  self-possession 
much  better  than  did  his  friend,  listened  hope- 
fully  for  some  word  which  he  could  recognize. 

While  he  was  disappointed  in  that  respect,  he 
could  not  believe  that  he  and  Otto  were  in  any 
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imminent  peril  from  their  captors,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  was  very  far  from  feeling  safr 
against  harm.  With  a  coolness  that  most  hare 
awakened  admiration  among  the  barbarians,  the 
youth,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  folded 
bis  arms,  and  smilingly  looked  in  the  repellent 
faces,  none  of  which  were  at  a  greater  altitude 
than  his  own. 

After  pinching  different  parts  of  the  bodies 
of  the  boys,  the  Indians  seemed  to  be  satisfied 
and  stepped  back.  The  majority  sat  down  on 
the  log,  others  sauntered  away,  relighting  theii 
pipes  that  had  burned  out,  and  the  two  who 
had  been  serving  as  cooks,  gave  their  attention 
to  the  venison  steak,  whose  appetizing  odor  filled 
the  surrounding  space. 

"  Otto,  we  may  as  well  take  it  quietly,"  said 
Jack,  sauntering  to  the  butt  of  the  log,  and  seat- 
ing himself,  "  they  don't  mean  to  tomahawk  us 
just  yet,  and  I  hope  they  will  give  us  some  dinner 
before  they  dispose  of  us." 

The  German  imitated  the  action  of  Jack,  but 
he  did  not  share  his  self-possession.  He  shook  his 
head  in  a  way  which  showed  he  was  far  from  feel- 
ing comfortable. 
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«  rou  wem  more  scarod  than  when  we  were  be. 
hind  the  logB,  with  the  Shawanoee  and  Hurons  on 
the  outeide,"  said  Jack;  «I  don't  understand 
how  that  can  be.  I  am  sure  there  is  less  to  dread 
Irom  these  Indians  than  from  them." 

"It  ain't  de  Injins  dot  makes  me  feel  so  bad  " 

rephed  Otto  with  a  rueful  expression, «  but  fader'" 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him  ?  " 

"De  colt  is  lost  and  now  dey  takes  mine  gun 

from  me ;  if  I  goes  back  dot  way,  fader  will  whip 

me  harder  than  ever." 

Jack  was  serious  for  a  moment  and  then  he 
laughed. 

"  I  never  dreamed  that  thai  was  your  trouble 
Of  course,  if  you  go  home  without  your  gun  the 
old  gentleman  will  be  angry,  but  there  is  one  good 
thmg  about  the  matter." 
"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  No  matter  what  happens,  he  can't  be  any 
meaner  and  more  cruel  than  he  is  now." 

Otto  removed  his  tall,  conical  hat,  looked 
thoughtfully  down  at  the  ground  in  front,  and 
slowly  scratched  his  head.  Manifestly  he  was  in 
deep  tiioughi  Suddenly  he  looked  up,  his  f«ce 
aglow. 
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"  Dot  is  80.  I  don't  care  now  vot  dey  takes,  I 
will  valks  home  and  tells  feder  and  moder  dot  I 
lost  it,  den  won't  they  be  mad  I  Oh,  mine 
gracioos ! " 

And  leaning  far  back  on  the  log  and  donning 
his  hat,  he  slapped  his  knee  with  his  right  hand 
and  shook  all  over  with  laughter.  There  is  some- 
thing contagious  in  such  an  exhibition,  as  we  aU 
know,  and  not  only  did  Jack  laugh  in  unison, 
but  several  of  the  warriors  showed  they  were 
amused. 

"  I  thought  all  the  time  Otto  was  alarmed  on 
account  of  the  Indians,"  said  Jack  to  himself, 
"and  it  was  nothing  of  the  kind ;  he  was  only 
afraid  that  his  father  will  be  madder  than  evei 
when  he  goes  back  not  only  without  the  lost 
horse,  but  without  some  of  the  property  he  took 
away  with  him.  Now  that  fear  is  gone  and  Otto 
begins  to  feel  better  than  I  do,  for,"  thought  the 

youth,  looking  around  him,  «  we  certainly  are  not 

in  the  best  situation  in  the  world." 
The  youth  could  not  help  observing  that  while 

the  Indians  seemed   to  pay  little  attention   to 

them,  he  and  Otto  were  under  strict  surveillance. 

As  no  motion  had  been  made  to  bind  them,  the 
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boys  could  make  a  sudden  break  or  dash  for  lib- 
erty whenever  the  whim  took  possession  of  them, 
but  nothing  could  be  gained  and  a  great  deal 
might  be  lost  by  such  an  attempt.  Stumpy  and 
heavy-set  as  were  the  warriors,  they  could  easily 
outrun  their  captives,  and  rather  than  permit 
them  to  get  away,  they  would  doubtless  riddle 
them  with  bullets.  Consequently,  while  the  same 
thought  came  to  each  of  the  friends  more  than 
once,  as  they  sat  conversing  on  the  log,  neither 
proposed  any  effort  to  get  away. 

They  had  brought  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
lunch  with  them,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
any  one  of  the  Indians  was  more  ravenously  hun- 
gry than  were  they.  It  would  go  hard  with 
them,  if  deprived  of  their  share  of  the  dinner, 
prepared  by  the  aboriginal  cooks. 

When  the  huge  slices  of  venison  were  half 
broiled,  the  distribution  followed.  The  cooks 
handled  their  hunting-knives  with  such  deftness, 
that  in  a  twinkling,  as  may  be  said,  the  jaws  ol 
the  entire  party  were  vigorously  at  work.  After 
receiving  their  respective  shares,  few  made  the 
slightest  use  of  their  knives.  The  aborigines  live 
and  eat  so  much  like  wild  animals,  that,  almost 
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without  exception,  they  possess  admirable  teeth 
which  need  no  artificial  assistance. 

"  My  gracious  I  "  whispered  Jack,  "  I  believe 
they  don't  mean  to  give  us  so  much  as  a  bite." 

"  If  dey  doesn't  do  so,  den  I  dies  mit  hunger," 
was  the  despairing  exclamation  of  Otto,  who 
forgot  that  only  a  few  hours  had  passed  since  he 
had  partaken  Uberally  of  food.  "I  never  felt  so 
hungry  as  I  feels  now,  and  now  I'm  growing 
worser " 

Something  thv  iped  against  the  side  of  the 
speaker's  head  with  such  force  that  his  hat  fell 
off  Jack  had  just  time  to  see  that  it  was  a  piece 
of  cooked  venison,  when  a  similar  blessing  struck 
him. 

The  two  Indians  were  dexterous  throwers,  and 
they  and  half  a  dozen  were  grinning  over  the 
result. 

The  result  was  satisfactory  in  every  way  to  the 
v/ictims,  if  such  they  may  be  considered,  for, 
besides  fomishing  them  with  the  much-needed 
nourishment,  it  was  a  strong  proof  of  che  indiffer- 
ence,  if  not  the  good-will  of  their  captors.  Had 
they  felt  iU  inclined  toward  the  boys,  they  would 
not  have  shown  such  kindness  toward  them. 
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"  When  you  are  in  Borne,  do  as  the  Romans 
do,"  laughed  Jack,  seating  himself  on  the  fallen 
tree  and  devouring  the  half-cooked  meat  with  the 
gusto  of  those  around  him.  Indeed  he  and  Otto 
had  eaten  many  a  time  in  a  similar  style,  and  few 
persons  find  diflSculty  in  making  savages  of  them- 
selves in  every  respect,  whenever  the  inclination 
so  to  do  takes  possession  of  them. 

The  boys  would  have  relished  double  the 
amount  of  food,  but  enough  had  been  given  to 
remove  all  discomfort,  and  they  would  have  found 
it  hard  to  describe  the  thorough  enjoyment  the 
lunch  imparted. 

But  now  that  the  troublesome  question  was 
answered,  the  thought  of  the  youths  naturally 
turned  to  the  immediate  future.  Had  these 
Indians  formed  any  purpose  respecting  their 
prisoners  ?  If  so,  what  was  it  likely  to  be  ?  Did 
they  intend  to  kill  them  with  rifle,  tomahawk,  or 
knife  ?  Or  would  they  be  taken  away  captives  ? 
Did  the  red  men  belong  to  the  Osage  tribe  of 
Indians,  or  was  theirs  some  fiercer  or  milder  totem 
from  a  distant  part  of  the  country  ? 

It  is  a  fact  that  among  many  of  the  early  settle- 
ments in  Missouri  and  other  Western  States,  the 
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warrion  who  were  oocaaionally  encountered  in  the 
forests,  or  who  tired  from  tne  covert  of  the  trees, 
belonged  to  tribes  whose  hunting-grounds  were 
many  leagues  away.    They  were  not  Shawanoe, 
Huron,  Pottawatomie,  Osage,  Miami,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Kickapoo,  or  Winnebago.    Sometimes  a 
veteran  trapper  recognized  the  dress  and  general 
appearance  that  he  had  noted    among  the    red 
men  to  the  northward,  and  fer  beyond  the  Assini- 
boine;    others  who  had    ventured    hundreds  of 
miles  to  the  westward,  remembered  exchanging 
shots  with  similar  dusky  warriors  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Indeed  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  Ameri- 
can race  not  only  produced  warriors,  orators,  and 
magnificent  leaders,  but  it  had  its  travelers  and 
explorers—the  name  being  accepted  in  its  re- 
stricted meaning. 

More  than  once  Jack  had  wondered  whether 
this  party  had  not  come  from  a  long  distance  in 
the  interior,  perhaps  hundreds  of  miles,  and  that 
having  completed  the  errand  on  which  they  had 
journeyed  so  far,  were  now  on  their  return. 

"If  this  is  80,"  he  said  to  Otto,  when 
they  observed  the  party  making  preparations  to 
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leave,    "they    will    take    lu   on    a   good   long 
march." 

"  I  diokB  maybe  dey  knocks  us  in  the  head,  bo 
as  not  to  makes  us  feel  bad  apout  going  awny 
from  home." 

Further  conversation    was    checked    by    some 
minutes  of  bustle  and    activity.     The    Indians 
seemed  to  have  come  very  suddenly  to  the  con- 
clusion to  depart,  and  the  boys  naturally  shared 
the  excitement ;  but  possibly  their  dismay  can  be 
imagined,  when  it  became  apparent  that  the  red 
men  intended  to  divide  into  two  parties,  and  that 
as  a  consequence  the  boys  would  have  to  part 
company,  and  who  shall  say  whether  it  was  to  be 
for  a  few  days,  a  few  years,  or  forever  ? 
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TT  never  occurred  to  Jack  and  Otto  that  theii 
captors  meant  to  separate  until  the  division 
actually  took  place.  As  if  by  a  geneml  under- 
standing, one  half  of  the  party  moved  to  the  right, 
and  the  rest  partly  to  the  left,  the  course  of  the 
former  being  due  west,  and  of  the  latter  directly 
south. 

*♦  Halloo,  Otto  ! "  called  Jack,  turning  his  head 
And  stopping  among  the  members  of  his  own 
division  who  were  moving  oflF;  "they're  going  to 
part  company." 

"Dot  is  vot  it  looks  like ;  but  I  guess  it  ain't 
going  to  be  for  one  great  vile.    Good-by  ! " 

Jack  was  unwilling  to  part  with  his  friend  in 
this  abrupt  fashion,  and  he  started  toward  him 
with  a  view  of  shaking  his  hand.  He  did  not 
dream  that  his  movement  would  awaken  the  least 
opposition  ;  but  he  presumed  too  much  on  the 
indulgence  of  the  red  men,  for,  before  he  could 
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t^e  three  steps,  one  of  the  warrion  caught  his 
arm,  and,  with  a  violent  wrench,  flung  him  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

It  required  the  utmost  eflbrt  of  Jack  to  save 
himself  fiiom  faUing,  and  a  stinging  pain  na 
through  his  shoulder.  His  hot  Kentucky  blood 
was  aflame,  and  the  instant  he  could  poise  his 
body  he  drew  his  knife  and  rushed  upon  the 
Indian  with  the  fury  of  a  tiger. 

"I'll  show  you  that  you  can't  treat  me  that 
way  I "  he  exclaimed. 

The  warrior  whom  he  was  about  to  assail  fiu»d 
him  in  a  crouching  posture,  both  hands  resting  on 
his  knees,  while  his  ugly  countenance  was  bisected 
by  a  tantalizing  grin  which  showed  the  molara  of 
boi.i^  -s.  His  bkck  eyes  gleamed  like  those  of 
a  rattlesnake,  and  his  whole  attitude  and  manner 
showed  that  he  was  seeking  to  goad  the  lad  to  at- 
tack him. 

The  impetus  was  not  needed.  Jack  Carleton 
had  no  thought  of  hesitation,  though  even  m  his 
rage  he  felt  that  there  was  scarcely  a  shadow  of 
hope  that  he  would  escape  with  hie  life  from  such 
an  encounter. 

The  moment  Jack  was  close  enough  he  bounded 
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forward  and  made  a  sweeping  blow,  with  the  knife 
gripped  in  his  right  hand.  Had  the  weapon 
struck  where  it  was  aimed,  there  would  have  been 
one  Indian  less  before  the  spectators  could  have 
realised  what  had  taken  place.  The  other  war- 
riors were  looking  upon  the  picture  as  though  in 
doubt  of  what  was  coming.  Among  those  watch- 
ing the  scene  was  Otto  Belstaub,  whose  eyes  were 
riveted  on  his  friend.  The  thrilling  encounter 
had  opened  so  suddenly  that  he  fairly  held  his 
breath,  certain  that  Jack  would  not  live  two  min- 
utes longer. 

But  the  knife  of  the  boy  missed  its  mark  alto- 
gether. The  keen  point  whizzed  through  empty 
air,  the  spiteful  force  of  the  blow  turning  the  lad 
half  way  around  on  his  feet,  and  leaving  him 
utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  warrior ;  the  latter 
could  have  smitten  him  to  the  earth  with  the  sud- 
denness of  the  lightning  stroke. 

But  the  Indian  did  not  so  much  as  draw  his 
weapon.  With  a  quickness  which  the  eye  could 
scarcely  follow,  he  snatched  the  wrist  of  the  boy's 
hand  and  bent  it  back  with  such  force  that  poor 
Jack  was  glad  to  let  the  weajKin  fall  to  the 
ground.     He  was  discomfitpa  and  helplc 
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Jaok  folded  hia  aims,  so  as  to  bring  the  injarad 
wrist  against  his  left  side  and  under  his  elbow. 
Pressing  it  dose  to  his  body,  he  shut  his  white 
lips  and  forced  back  the  cry  that  struggled  for 
utterance. 

With  wonderful  coolness  the  triumphant  red 
man  stooped  to  the  ground,  picked  up  the  hunt- 
ing-knife, and  with  the  same  expanse  of  grin, 
presented  it  to  Jack,  the  handle  toward  him. 

"  Takes  him.  Jack  I "  called  out  Otto,  who  was 
probably  the  most  astounded  spectator  of  the 
Bcene ;  "  but  don't  try  to  kills  him  ag'in." 

Young  Carleton  for  a  moment  was  as  bewil- 
dered as  a  child ;  but  his  good  sense  rapidly  m- 
turned,  vnd,  with  a  smile  in  anf  wer  to  that  of  the 
Indian,  he  accepted  the  weapon  and  shoved  it 
back  in  its  pla  r. 

Jack  was  >rtified  beyond  expression  at  the 
sorry  show  he  nad  made.  He  had  cut  a  ridiculous 
figure,  and  no  wonder  a  general  smile  lighted  up 
the  faces  of  the  red  men  gathered  around. 

But  the  youth  made  a  mistake  when  he  believed 
he  had  lowered  himself  in  the  eyes  of  his  captors. 
The  American  race  (like  all  others)  admire  true 
courage  and  pluck,  even  though  judgment  mav  be 
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lacking,  and  the  dauntleM  atyle  in  which  the  yonng 
captive  attacked  his  tonnentor,  when  there  waa  no 
proapeot  of  ■uooeas,  awoke  a  reaponsive  chord  in 
the  breaat  of  all  Had  Jack  shown  himielf  a 
coward,  thej  might  have  treated  him  aa  they 
often  did  such  captives;  but  the  brave  young 
fellow  was  in  no  danger,  at  least  for  the  present. 

The  occurrence  took  but  a  fraction  of  the  time 
that  has  been  occupied  in  the  telling,  uiid  Ja  k 
was  only  given  opportunity  to  replace  the  knife, 
when  his  captors,  arranging  themselves  so  as  to 
surround  him,  resumed  their  march  to  the  west- 
ward. Precisely  at  the  same  instant  the  other 
half  of  the  company  did  ^.  :  same  in  the  other 
direction,  and  once  more  Otto  Belstaub  called  out : 

"  Qood-by,  Jack  I  good-by  to  you  I " 

"  Gk)od-by,  my  friend  ! "  shouted  Jack,  his 
heart  filled  with  a  deep  misgiving  over  the  singu- 
lar event.  "  Keep  up  a  good  heart,  though  there's 
no  tellii^  whether  we  shall  ever  meet  again." 

"  If  I  get  home  befwe  you  gets  deru  I  will  tell 
Colonel  Martin,  and  we'll  follow  you  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains " 

Even  in  that  serious  moment  Jack  Carleton 
broke  into  laughter  when  he  saw  that  the  usual 
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fortunu  of  Otto  clung  to  him.    Hia  foot  OMght  in 
•ome  obitroction,  and  wha«  in  the  act  of  waving 
his  hand  and  exchanging  graetingi  with  hii  friend, 
he  Btunibled  forwurd  and  went  down.    Clamber- 
ing to  hii  fevi  he  turned  to  complete  his  wonla, 
but  his  captoni  aeemed  to  have  loit  patienoe  on 
account  of  tb^  delay.    One  seised  his  right  and 
another  his  left  «nn  and    began   walking   him 
rapidly  off    The  List  sight  which  Jack  gained  of 
the  fellow  showed  him  between  two  Indians,  who 
were  hurrying  him  along  with  such  vigor  that  hi^ 
bead  rose  -ad  sank  with  each  unwilling  footstep, 
as  though   he   was  alternately  lifted   from   and 
pressed  down  to  the  ground.     A  few  seconds  later 
and  the  intervening  trees  hid  him  from  sight. 

It  would  have  been  difficult  for  Jack  Carleton 
to  describe  his  varied  emotions  when   forced  to 
admit  the  fact  that  he  was  an  actual  prisoner 
among  a  band  of  wandering  Indian«.     The  mem- 
orable journey  from  Kentucky  into  Louisiana  had 
been  attended  by  many  stirring  experiences,  and 
more  than  once  every  avenue  of  escape  seemed  to 
be  closed,  but,  now  for  the  first  time,  he  found 
kimself  a  captive  within  a  few  mUes  of  his  own 
kome. 
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Whither  would  theie  mi  men  take  him  ?  Did 
they  mean  to  hold  him  a  penuanent  captife,  or,  as 
ia  often  the  case  with  their  race,  would  they  put 
him  to  torture  and  finally  to  death  ?  The  settle- 
ments  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  were  crimsoned  with 
the  deeds  of  the  red  men,  and,  though  some  tribes 
were  less  warlike  than  others,  it  was  not  to  be 
supposed  that  any  of  th^-m  were  distinguished  for 
m«roy  and  forbearance. 

"If  Oolonul  Martin  unly  knew  tlus,''  thought 
Jack,  while  tramping  forward,  "  it  wouldn't  take 
him  long  to  gather  the  men  together,  and  they 
would  come  down  on  these  folks  lik<  i  whirlwind  ; 
but  Otto  and  I  may  be  gone  for  weeks  before  any 
one  will  suspect  we  are  in  trouble.  Even  then 
they  won't  know  whu.  to  do.  No,  air,"  added 
Jack,  compressing  his  lips,  "whatever  is  done 
must  be  done  I  /  myseU,  4,  with  the  help  of 
heaven,  I  shall  part  ompe  v  with  these  red  men 
just  as  aoon  as  the  ;Lance  ^.resents  itself." 

Any  one  in  t  le  situation  of  Jack  Carleton  can- 
not lack  f«r  tfa.  Ok*  on  which  to  employ  his  brain. 
It  is  saia  ■  ,  ati^drt  that  the  boy  did  m(»e  thinking 
while  on  ti  at  eventful  maich  than  he  had  done  in 
the  8^     0  spn  ce  of  time  for  years. 
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It  may  be  said  that  while  the  party  were  on  the 
march,  and  the  wairiorB  were  together,  it  was 
utterly  out  of  the  question  for  Jack  to  leave 
against  their  will    Three  strode  along  in  fiont, 
while  two  were  in  the  rear.    Every  one  was  fleeter 
of  foot  than  he,  and  they  had  six  rifles  in  their 
possession,  while  he  had  none  at  all.    Could  he 
secure  several  hundred  yards'  start,  they  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  trailing  and  running  him 
down,  for  the  sky  was  clear,  the  sun  bright,  and 
the  footprints  of  the  boy  would  show  as  distinctly 
to  the  keen  eyes  of  the  red  men  as  though  made  in 
the  dust  of  the  highway. 

No,  he  must  wait  for  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
when  a  few  yards  between  him  and  his  enemieJ 
would  prove  like  a  stone  wall ;  when  insidious 
sleep  would  seal  the  eyes  of  the  dusky  barbarians, 
and  he  could  steal  out  in  the  gloom,  leaving  them 
to  wait  for  honrs  before  taking  up  his  trail. 

One  person  was  continually  in  the  thoughts  of 
Jack  Carleton— /)ce»/oo<.  "Where  is  he?  Is 
he  days'  journey  to  the  south  ?  Is  there  any 
hope  of  him  playing  the  part  of  a  friend  for  Otto 
and  me  ?  " 

These  and  similar  quedtions  were  asked  again 
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and  again  while  the  youth  was  tramping  through 
the  wood  in  the  company  of  his  captors,  and  his 
heart  sank  when  his  own  good  sense  obliged  him 
to  answer  each  one  in  the  most  unsatisfactory 
manner. 

He  recalled  that  Deerfoot  parted  with  them  only 
a  few  days  before  in  a  manner  which  implied  that 
considerable  time  must  pass  before  they  would  see 
each  other  again.  The  young  Shawanoa  could  not 
suspect  that  when  his  friends  reacheu  iiome,  they 
would  immediately  proceed  to  get  into  trouble,  as 
tliey  had  just  done. 

" No,"  added  Jack,  with  a  sigh,  "from  what  1 
know  and  have  heard  of  Deerfoot,  he  has  a  won- 
derful way  of  turning  up  when  wanted,  but  it's  no 
use  to  look  for  him  in  this  case.*' 

The  conclusion  of  the  boy  was  a  sensible  one, 
and  he  resolutely  faced  the  situation  as  it  present- 
ed itself  to  him.  It  was  most  serious,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  every  passing  hour  rendered  it  more 
so,  for  he  was  moving  away  from  home,  and  there- 
by increasing  the  difficulties  of  returning  thither, 
should  it  become  his  good  fortune  to  gain  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

The  warriors  who  were  walking  in  front,  fol- 
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lowed  the  OBoal  custom  of  their  people— that  a, 
they  proceeded  in  Indian  file,  bo  that  the  boy 
was  given  a  fair  view  only  of  the  one  immediately 
before  him-the  glimpses  of  the  othen  being 
fragmentary.  Glancing  behind,  he  observed  the 
i«ame  fiict,  bo  that  the  entire  party  made  but  the 
smgle  trail,  for  Jack  himself  was  wise  enough  to 
fall  m  with  their  custom. 

"It  may  be,"  he  muttered,  after  traveling 
several  miles  in  silence,  « that  they  live  hundreds 
of  mUes  off  and  that  I  won't  have  a  chance  to 
leave  them  for  weeks  or  months  or-yeare,"  he 
added  in  a  hushed  voice,  and  with  an  additional 
heart-throb,  "but  I  shall  never  be  reconciled  to 
live  m  the  wigwams  of  the  red  men." 

It  seemed  curious  to  the  young  captive  that  a 
party  of  friends,  like  the  Indians,  should  tramp 
mile  after  mile  as  they  did  without  speaking  a 
single  word.    Now  and  then,  some  one  would  ut- 
ter an  exclamation  which  sounded  more  like  the 
grunt  of  a  porker  than  anything  else,  but  fte- 
quently  they  advanced  steadily  for  an  hour  or 
more  in  perfect  silence. 

Sometimes  the  forest  was  open  and  free  from 
undergrowth,  then  it  was  cluttered  up  with  run- 
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ning  vines  which  would  have  annoyed  any  one 
unaccustomed  to  them,  but  which  proved  no 
obstacle  to  the  Indians.  In  fact,  they  walked 
without  showing  the  least  regaid  to  them. 
Where  Jack,  if  leading,  would  have  lifted  his 
feet,  they  shoved  ahead  and  without  eSwi 
snapped  and  turned  them  aside  as  though  they 
were  so  many  cobwebs. 

"It  all  comes  from  training,"  concluded  our 
friend,  as  he  attempted  to  catch  a  switch  which 
swung  back  and  struck  him  across  the  hce ;  "if 
I  was  alone,  it  would  take  me  twice  as  long  as  it 
takes  them,  and  then  I  would  fare  worse  than 
they  do." 

All  at  once,  they  came  upon  a  creek.  It  was 
barely  twenty  feet  in  width,  but  muddy,  swift  and 
deep.  There  was  something  impressive  in  the 
speed  with  which  the  volume  of  water  rushed 
through  the  woods,  as  if  fleeing  in  a  pamc  from 
some  peril  at  its  heels. 

The  entire  party  came  to  a  halt,  ranging  them- 
selves along  the  bank  and  surveying  the  tur'jid 
torrents,  as  though  they  wished  to  talk  with  each 
other  upon  the  best  method  of  placing  themselves 
on  the  other  side. 
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"  1  hope  they  won't  swim  it,"  Jack  snid  to  him- 
■elf,  "for  their  people  make  no  aUowance  for 
those  that  are  not  as  skillful  aa  they,  and  I  will 
get  into  trouble." 
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JT  was  not  to  be  Bupposed  that  a  party  of 
Indians  could  be  checked  by  a  stream  of 
water.  If  necessary  they  could  swim  across,  but. 
inasmuch  as  the  party  separated,,  and  while  seve. 
ral  went  up,  the  rest  walked  down  the  stream,  it 
was  evident  they  were  searching  for  a  more  saita- 
ble  spot  in  which  to  make  the  passage. 

Jack  Carleton  followed  the  laiger  party,  which 
had  gone  only  a  few  rods  when  a  whoop  from  the 
others  made  known  they  had  found  what  was 
wanted.  The  rest  immediately  turned  around 
and  joined  them. 

Jack  saw  at  once  that  the  means  were  provided 
for  passing  over  dry  shod.  A  tree,  me  six  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  lay  with  the  utt  on  one 
shore  and  the  upper  portion  on  the  opposite  bank. 
A  glance  showed  that  it  had  been  feUed  by  the 
axe  of  some  pioneer,  who  probably  thus  formed  a 
bridge  for  himself  and  friends.    The  limbs  had 
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been  trimmed  away,  and  the  abraded  bark 
proved  that  it  had  served  a  similar  purpose  for 
many  wild  beasts  in  passing  to  and  fro.  The 
faded  color  of  the  gashes  in  the  trunk  showed 
that  a  long  time  had  passed  since  the  bridge  was 
made  by  the  woodman's  axe. 

Nothing  better  could  be  required,  and  Heveral 
grunts  of  satisfaction  escaped  the  warriors  during 
the  minute  they  stood  together  viewing  the  sup- 
port that  awaited  the  pressing  of  their  feet. 

Jack  Garleton  stepped  forward,  but  one  of  the 
Indians  grasped  his  arm  and  drew  him  back  so 
violently  as  almost  to  throw  him  to  the  ground. 
The  boy  looked  wonderingly  in  his  face,  and  saw 
that  it  was  aglow  with  passion.  He  shook  his 
head  rapidly  and  spoke  fast  and  furious. 

'*I  think  I  can  guess  what  you  mean/'  said 
Jack,  stepping  back,  so  as  to  allow  the  others  to 
precede  him,  "  and  I  will  now  await  your  com- 
mands." 

He  stood  still  until  three  had  gone  over,  when 
they  beckoned  him  to  follow.  Jock  had  noticed 
that  when  the  Indians  were  walking  on  the  log, 
they  were  obliged  to  move  carefully,  for  their  foot- 
hold was  narrow  and  the  swift  running  current 
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was  apt  to  make  one  dizzy.  The  lad,  however, 
stepped  forward  withoat  hesitation  and  advanced 
slowly  but  with  certainty. 

The  three  warriors,  who  stood  facing  him  on  the 
shore,  showed  that  like  Deerfoot  the  Shawanoe, 
they  possessed  a  certain  vein  of  waggery,  for  at 
the  moment  Jack  was  over  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  one  of  them  stooped,  and,  grasping  the 
head  of  the  trunk,  moved  it  quickly  fully  a  couple 
of  feet  to  the  right,  all  three  bursting  into  an 
audible  snicker  at  the  same  moment.  The  lad 
was  looking  downward,  meanwhile  stepping  care- 
fully, when  he  glanced  across  to  learn  the  moaning 
of  the  action,  the  stooping  Indian  being  in  his 
field  of  vision. 

Jack  understood  the  trick,  but  he  was  without 
the  means  of  defeating  it.  He  stooped  quickly 
with  the  intention  of  grasping  the  support  with 
both  hands,  but  before  he  could  do  so,  he  lost  his 
balance,  flung  his  arms  aloft,  and  down  he  went 
with  a  loud  splash  that  sent  the  spray  flying  in 
all  directions. 

No  audience  of  countrymen  ever  laughed  more 
heartily  at  the  ancient  jokes  of  a  clown  than  did 
the  five  Indians  when  the  boy  disappeared  under 
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the  water,  his  eyes  staring  with  the  shook  of 
aflright  which  came  with  his  sudden  contact  with 
the  current 

Jack  was  a  capital  swimmer,  and  he  was  satis- 
fied there  was  no  wish  to  drown  him ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  passed  below  the  surface,  when  it  occurred 
to  him  that  there  was  a  possibUity  of  turning  the 
jest  upon  bis  captors.  The  water  was  very  deep, 
and  he  kept  sinking  until  his  feet  softly  touched 
the  bottom.  As  he  gave  himself  the  slight  im- 
pulse which  sent  him  upward  again,  he  not  only 
swam  swiftly  with  the  rapid  current,  but  moved 
as  close  to  shore  as  possible,  and  began  creeping 
up  the  side  c'  the  bank. 

In  doing  this,  he  over-estimated  his  own 
strength.  It  took  him  a  longer  time  to  reach  the 
surface  than  he  calculated  upon,  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  strangling  ;  but  he  resolutely  held  out  to 
the  last  second. 

At  the  moment  the  rushing  waters  seemed  to 
roar  through  his  brain,  his  crown  cleft  the  surface, 
red  he  drew  a  deep  inspiration  of  the  blessed  air ; 
but,  even  in  that  trying  moment,  he  kept  his  self- 
possession,  and  the  h  th  was  taken  so  softly  that 
no  ear  beside  his  own  k.-^ew  it. 
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He  liad  emerged  close  to  shore  and  direotlj 
under  some  overhanging  brush,  which  was  not  so 
dense  as  he  could  wish,  since  he  was  able  to  see 
the  warriors  standing  on  the  land  and  looking  for 
him.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  if  they  should 
scrutinize  the  bank  very  closely  they  would  dis- 
cover him ;  but  the  boy's  hope  lay  in  their  lack 
of  suspicion  that  such  an  artifice  was  in  hb 
mind. 

Several  circumstances  united  to  help  the  youth  ; 
the  water  was  turbid,  as  has  already  been  said, 
while  the  friction  of  the  swift  current  against  the 
shore  made  a  noise  which  overcame  the  slight 
ripple  caused  by  his  own  movements.  Only  his 
nose  and  eyes  were  kept  above  the  surface,  and 
the  shrubbery  which  inclosed  them  made  a 
tolerable  screen,  though  less  e£fective  than  he 
desired. 

Jack  had  landed,  as  may  be  said,  a  dozen  yards 
below  the  log  from  which  he  had  been  thrown  and 
on  the  side  from  which  he  set  out,  conse(^uently 
he  was  opposite  the  five  Indians  who  stood  on  the 
sbore.  He  was  led  to  do  this  from  a  natural 
desire  to  get  as  far  away  as  he  could  fit>m  his 
captors,  but  it  was  a  mistake  on  his  part,  for  had 
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he  crawled  under  the  other  bank  he  would  have 

r^iLni  ''^^^^^  ^""^  *^*  "«*•'  °^  '*»« 

Holding  to  a  wire-like  root  with  hi«  left  hand 

he  swung  around  bo  aa  to  face  up  stream,  and! 

through    the    Blight    Bpacea    in    the    shrubben; 

kept  hi.  eye.  fixed  intenUy  on  the  brawny  ^Z 

men.  ' 

Very  won  the  warrior,  looked  at  each  other, 
and  talked  rapidly  and  with  growing  excitement 
There  cou^d  be  no  doubt  they  were  discusBing  the 
unexpected  Bhape  matter,  had  taken;  the  joke 
played  on  their  captive  had  proven  a  very  seriou. 
matter  to  him.  It  must  have  been  that  the  pale- 
faced  youth  wa.  unable  to  swim  and  wa.  drowned. 
Ihe  white  warrior  was  a  pappoo«.-a  child 

"By  and  by  they  will  make  warch  for  me" 
wa.  the  thought  of  Jack  Carleton,  .tfll  retaining 
hiB  hold,  "and  then  will  come  the  tug  of  war 
It  wont  be  the  live  boy  they'll  expect  te  find,' 
but  hi.  dead  body,  bobbing  up  and  down  and 
back  and  forth,  and  yet  I  don't  .ee  why  they 
will  care  to  hunt  me  up." 

Whatever  might  be  the  iwue,  Jack  wa.  war- 
ranted  in  feeling  hopeful,  for  he  wa.  sure  the  in- 
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cident  had  taken  a  torn  entirelj  anezpeoted  to  the 
varrion. 

"If  I  had  only  floated  a  little  farther  down 
stream/'  he  thought  more  than  once,  noticing  a 
sharp  hend  made  by  the  current,  "  I  would  have 
been  in  a  good  deal  better  situation  than  this, 
for  I  would  have  been  out  of  their  sight  alto> 
gether." 

Several  times  he  was  on  the  point  of  letting  go 
and  dropping  further  down,  but  he  dreaded  some 
mistake  which  would  draw  attention  to  the  spot. 
If  he  should  try  to  swim  under  the  surface,  he 
might  be  forced  to  come  up  too  soon,  or  might 
strike  some  obstruction  in  the  stream  that  would 
fling  him  over  as  though  he  was  a  porpoise.  It 
was  the  fear  of  a  catastrophe  of  this  nature  which 
held  him  where  he  was,  while  he  peered  through 
the  shrubbery  like  some  wild  animal  glaring  out 
from  his  covert  upon  his  enemies. 

The  face  of  every  Indian  was  in  sight,  and  he 
studied  the  expression  of  each  broad,  coppery 
countenance.  He  knew  they  were  talking  by  the 
movements  of  the  thin  lips,  and,  despite  the  noise 
of  the  rushing  stream,  he  heanl  one  of  them  grunt 
several  times.    This  particular  warrior  was  shorter 
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•nd  more  lolidly  buflt  than  the  rat,  and  appeuvd 
to  be  some  kind  of  a  leader,  for  he  had  the  meet 
to  «y,  and  the  boy  noticed,  while  on  the  mareh, 
that  be  direct      the  actions  of  the  regt. 

This  IndJiu.  .  he  stood,  held  hia  rifle  in  hia 
right  hanu  v.;  .he  thnmb  of  his  left  waa  hooked 
over  the  \  ^t  his  waist,  which  supported  hia 
knife  nnd  tomahawk.  His  stomach  protruded 
wmewhttt,  and,  when  he  spoke  in  his  sententious 
manner,  the  bolt  would  rise  and  sink  in  a  spaa- 
modic  rashion  which  kept  time  with  bis  wonla. 

Jack  kept  close  watch  of  the  black  eyes,  which, 
like  those  of  professional  hunters  and  scouts,  were' 
nerer  at  rest.  They  flitted  hitlier  and  tmther, 
«p  and  dowu  stream  and  even  to  the  rear,  w 
though  danger  were  apprehended  from  that  lirec- 
tion. 

What  the  boy  was  expecting  and  dreading  was 
a  searoh  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  None  could 
know  better  than  they  how  brief  a  time  is  required 
for  a  person  to  drown,  and  they  were  not  long  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  the  boy  either  was 
dead,  or  had  left  the  stream  at  a  point  below. 
Three  savages  walked  hastily  over  the  creek  o  i 
the  log  and  began  moving  along  sbore,  their  »tr. 
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prat-lil»  eyw  M»noing  erery  foot  of  land  and 
water  that  came  in  their  field  of  vision.  At  the 
tame  time,  the  other  two  did  the  same  from  the 
opposite  dhore,  and  Jack  Carleton  knew  that  the 
crisis  had  come. 

He  felt  quite  secus^  against  being  seen  by  the 
two  who  were  traveling  together,  for  he  was  able 
to  di.Hp<»e  of  the  «nd<  s^owth  so  as  to  increase  its 
uwefulneea.  While  oiiO  hand  held  fast  to  the 
tough  -oot,  a*:  softly  drew  down  the  bush  with 
the  othtT.  80  that  't  int.  rposed  between  him  and 
the  coupio  who  were  held  in  such  dread.  If  the 
others  should  step  to  the  edge  of  the  stream  and 
part  the  bushes,  it  would  be  all  up  with  the 
frightened  lad. 

The  necesaities  of  the  case  forced  Jack  to  r^ma 
bis  head  until  both  ears  were  above  th  u->, 
and  thus,  while  he  employed  his  eyes  to  i;.»iiow  iua 
movements  of  the  couple,  he  sought  to  tisc  his 
ears  to  discover  the  approach  of  the  trio,  though 
the  rushing  torrent  forbade  full  success  in  that 
respect. 

The  two  warriors  were  in  plain  sight  as  they 
slowly  picked  their  way  downward.  Jack  saw 
the  upper  parts  of  their  bodies,  and  his  heart 
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throbbed  faster  when  they  faced  about  and  came 
down  to  the  edge  of  thewater.     However,  they 
were  still  several  yards  above  hun,  so  that  he  wai 
quite  certain  they  did  not  suspect  his  hidine- 
place.    When  they  halted  and  leaned  over  the 
Btream,  the  fugitive  gave  no  thought  to  those  who 
were  undoubtedly  much  closer,  but  sank  until  only 
forehead,  eyes  and  nose  were  in  the  air,  while 
he   scanty  bush    was  drawn  still  closer  to  his 
face. 

All  at  once,  Jack's  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  • 
he  saw  that  one  of  the  Indians  was  looking  sh^ight' 
at  the  spot  where  he  was  in  hiding.    The  black 
orbs  were  centered  upon  him  with  sucn  an  inquir- 
mg  expression,  that  he  was  sure  he  had  been  dis- 
covered.    AU  hope  was  gone,  until  a  moment  after 
he  observed  that  the  savage  was  peering  at  the 
undergrowth  below  him,  as  though  suspicious  of 
everything  which  could  afford  any  sort  of  a  hidimr- 

"He  didn't  see  me  after  all,"  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  delighted  boy,  "and  nov  if  the  others 

!re:,:;^'''''^"'^^«^^'^--^«-them 

Again  the  waists  ard  shoulders  of  the  two  were 
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observed  moving  slowly  among  the  treee  and  un- 
dergrowth, until  they  passed  out  of  sight,  a  con- 
siderable distance  below  the  crouching  fugitive. 
The  relief  of  the  latter  was  unspeakable,  though 
he  could  not  forget  that  other  foes  were  abo  to  be 
avoided. 

But  minute  after  minute  passed,  and  still  Jack 
saw  and  heard  nothing  of  the  red  men.  With  each 
passing  minute  his  hopes  rose,  until  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour,  he  felt  that  his  safety  was  well  nigh 
secured. 

"  They  have  concluded  I  was  drowned  and  my 
body  is  not  likely  to  come  to  the  surface  for  some 
time— anyway  not  until  it  is  a  long  way  from  this 
spot.    If  they  don't  return,  I'm  safe." 

But  a  thrill  of  alarm  passed  through  him  more 
than  once,  when  he  recalled  that  the  strat^y  he 
had  employed  was  of  such  a  simple  nature  that  it 
ought  to  suggest  itself  to  the  red  men.  If  such 
was  the  case  they  would  be  certain  to  return  to 
the  fallen  tree,  renew  their  search,  and  prosecute 
it  with  greater  care. 

It  was  the  dread  of  the  latter  which  led  Jack  to 
creep  carefully  out  of  the  stream,  after  he  had 
been  in  hiding  perhaps  half  an  hour.    Of  oowie 
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ha  clothing  was  saturated,  and  he  had  become 
chilled  from  his  long  submersion,  so  that  his  teeth 
rattled,  end  he  trembled  in  every  limb.    Extended 
flat  on  the  ground,  he  crawled  with  the  utmost 
care  until  a  couple  of  rods  from  the  water.     Then 
he  stopped  and  listened.     He  was  so  far  from  the 
stream  that  its  noise  did  not  prevent  him  detect- 
ing any  slight  noise  which  might  have  been  made 
by  K,me  other  cause,  but  he  heard  nothimr  at 
ill  ^ 

There  was  stfll  considerable  mndeigrowth  around 
him,  80  that  he  felt  screened  from  the  observation 
«i  any  other  India*,  wandering  in  the  vicinity. 

"  They  thought  they  were  verr  cunning  "  mut- 

tereti  Jack,  with  a  chuckle,  «  when  they  tumbled 

me  into  the  water,  but  I  played  a  trick  on  them 

worth  two  of  their  kind.     I  only  wish  there  was 

some  way  rf  letting  them  krow  how  completely  I 

have  outwitted  them " 

A  cold  shiver  passed  down  the  spine  of  Jack 
Carleton,  when  he  distinctly  heard  a  guttuml 
gruntmg  laugh  behind  him.    Turning  like  a  flash,' 
he  saw  the  five  Indian  warriors  from  whom,  up  to 
that  moment,  he  had  believed  he  was  free,  stiind- 
mg  within  a  rod,  and  afl  grinning  to  an  extent 
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that  Beemed  to  take  the  corners  of  their  mouths 
around  to  their  ears. 

The  truth  broke  upon  Jack  :  the  red  men  had 
never  lost  aight  of  him,  except  for  the  moment  he 
waa  under  the  water.  They  knew  where  he  was 
when  he  supposed  himself  invisible,  and  they  had 
been  amusing  themselves  at  his  expense. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


TWO  VISITORS. 


QN  the  evening  succeeding  the  departure  of 
Jack  Carleton  and  Otto  Belstaub  from  the 
Uttle  settlement    of  MartinsviUe,  the  widowed 
mother  of  Jack  was  seated  by  her  fireside  engaged 
m  knitting.    The  night  was  cold,  and  the  huge 
sticks  of  wood  were  roaring  and  crackling  in  the 
broad  fireplace,  and  throwing  a  cheerful  glow  and 
warmth  through  the  room.     The  tallow  candle 
on  the  mantel  had  not  been  lit,  for  there  was  no 
need  of  it,  and,  despite  the  loneliness  and  poverty 
of  the  sad-faced  woman,  there  was  an  air  of  neat- 
ness and  comfort  about  her  home  which  would 
have  tempted  any  one  who  could  look  through  the 
narrow  window  into  the  homely,  old-fashioned 
apartment. 

The  deft  fingers  flew  back  and  forth  as  regularly 
as  the  most  delicate  machinery,  until  all  at  once 
the  lady  stopped  and  aUowed  her  hands  to  rest  in 
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her  lap.  At  the  same  moment  a  sigh  escaped  her, 
and  she  looked  into  the  glowing  embers. 

It  was  not  hard  to  guess  where  her  thoughts 
were;  they  were  with  that  only  child  who  had 
gone  forth  in  the  woods  to  help  the  German  lad 
look  for  the  missing  horse.  Mrs.  Carleton  smiled 
as  she  reflected  upon  a  certain  absurdity  which 
marked  the  whole  buainesB,  for,  look  at  it  as  she 
chotse,  there  was  something  grotesque  in  the  pro- 
ject of  two  you^  setting  out  to  hunt  for  a  horse 
that  had  been  wandering  for  days  in  a  limitless 
wood.  But  the  smile  quickly  gave  way  to  the  serious 
expression  which  not  oft«n  left  the  face  of  the  mo- 
ther since  that  awful  night  when  her  husband  was 
stricken  down  by  the  fierce  red  men  of  Kentucky. 

"  I  trust  God  will  not  forget  my  boy,"  were  the 
lilmost  inaudible  words  that  came  to  her  lips. 
**Hu  has  wonderfully  preserved  him  through 
many  perils,  and  my  heart  misgives  me  now  that 
T  allowed  him  to  go  from  under  my  roof.*' 

Just  then  the  latch-string  was  spiteftilly  pulled, 
the  door  was  pushed  inward,  and  Jacob  Relstaub 
entered.  The  angry  man  was  short  of  stature, 
clumsily  dressed,  and  the  only  weapon  he  carried 
was  u  hea:^^  knotted  cane,  if  that  may  be  termed 
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■uch,  which  was  his  companion  when  moving 
about  the  sparse  settlement.  It  has  already  been 
said  that  he  was  parsimonious,  croas-gruined,  and 
cruel-hearted,  and  he  had  been  in  specially  ill- 
temper  since  the  return  of  his  boy  without  the 
horse  upon  which  so  much  value  was  set 

The  door  swung  to  of  itself,  and  the  German, 
stopping  short  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  banged 
his  cane  upon  the  floor,  and,  looking  savagely  at 
the  quiet  lady  who  had  nodded  and  bidden  him 
good  evening,  demanded : 
"  Vere  is  mine  poy.  Otto  ?  " 
"Don't  you  know?"  asked  the  widow  in  re- 
turn,  with  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  No,  I  does  not ;  he  says  he  goes  off  mit  your 
poy,  but  dey  both  lies— don't  it  ?  " 

"  My  boy  never  tells  a  falsehood,"  was  the  quiet 
response  of  Mrs.  Carleton,  whose  pule  cheek  slight- 
ly flushed.  "Your  Otto  told  the  truth  as  you 
well  know.  Not  oniy  tlmt,  but  he  only  obeyed 
you  when  he  went  out  in  the  woods  to  run  into  all 
kinds  of  danger  in  search  of  an  animal  which  I  do 
not  believe  can  possibly  be  found." 

"  All  poys  ish  bad,"  said  the  visitor  with  an 
imjiatieiit  suiff,  aa  ho  took  off  his  cap  and  slouched 
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to  a  chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fire.  "  Your 
poy  ish  badder  dan  any  oder  poy  ;  mine  Otto  is 
lazy,  and  if  he  doesn't  pring  pack  dot  horse  I  viU 
pounds  him  till  he  don't  live." 

"  He  may  never  come  back,"  said  the  lady  in  a 
low,  impressive  voice  which  would  have  moved 
anyone  else,  but  it  was  lost  on  tho  boorish  visitor. 

"  Hoof !  No  fear  of  dot ;  he  alvays  comes  bock 
ven  ve  doesn't  vant  him  to  como  back." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Carleton  with  a  sigh,  "  I  aiu 
sorry  I  let  Jock  go,  for  if  he  had  insisted  on  stay- 
ing home  your  boy  would  have  done  the  same 
though  if  I  was  in  Otto's  place  I  would  consider 
the  woods,  with  all  their  dangers  and  sufferings, 
preferable  to  living  with  a  parent  who  is  as  un- 
feeling as  you." 

Jacob  Belstaub  had  both  of  his  homy  hands 
folded  over  the  top  of  his  heavy  cane,  which  rested 
on  the  floor  between  his  large  shoes,  while  his  cap, 
somewhat  resembling  the  peaked  headgear  of  his 
boy,  lay  beside  him.  His  broad,  ill-favored  coun- 
tenance was  darkened  by  a  frown,  and  it  was  easy 
for  the  lady  to  see  that  the  fellow  still  douLtt  J 
her  word.  His  manner  of  looking  about  the  large 
room,  and  a  habit  of  Ustening  intently,  as  though 
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he  '3zp«cted  to  hear  approaching  footeteps,  showed 
tk  t  he  Buspected  Otto  wao  .'lidiog  somewhere  in 
the  cabin.  Mrs.  Carleton  understood  his  feelings 
anil  Hhe  was  annoyed  to  anger,  for  her  sensitive 
nature  felt  the  insult  keenly.  Beside,  she  despised 
tlie  coarse  nature  of  the  man  who  seemed  so  to- 
tally lacking  in  humanity. 

The  lady  was  on  the  point  of  reproving  him 
with  sharp  words,  when  hoth  were  astonished  by 
a  gentle  knock  on  the  uoor,  such  a  hail  being  con- 
trary to  all  the  rules  of  the  frontier,  when  the 
latch-string  is  not  drawn  in.  Both  looked  quickly 
toward  the  entrance,  and  the  lady  raised  her  voice 
and  said : 
"  The  latch-string  is  out ! " 
The  words  were  yet  on  her  lips  when  it  was 
pulled,  and  the  door  swung  inward. 

The  firelight  fell  upon  the  figure  of  an  Indian 
warrior,  who  stopped  on  the  threshold  as  if  he 
doubted  whether  he  would  be  welcome  when  those 
within  saw  him.  ^s  he  stood  with  the  blank 
darkness  behind  him  and  the  crimson  glow  from 
the  burning  logs  lighting  up  the  front  of  his  body, 
he  formed  a  most  striking  picture. 
He    wa8  the   ideal    of   symmetry   and   manly 
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be.iuty  —  one  of  thoM  prodaotioiu  of  the  Americaa 
raou  which  are  very  rue,  bat  which,  when  seen,  are 
the  nearest  approach  to  phyaioal  and  mental  per- 
fection that  is  ever  attained  in  this  world.  He 
was  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and  with 
bodj  and  limbs  in  as  perfect  proportion  as  tho 
chisel  of  Phidias  ever  carved  from  marble.  Even 
his  long,  black  hair,  which  hung  luxuriantly  and 
loosely  about  his  shoulders,  was  of  softer  texture 
than  is  the  rule  with  his  people.  Stiveml  stained 
eagle  feathers  slanted  upward  and  outward  from 
the  crown,  and  a  double  row  of  brilliant  beads  en- 
circled his  neck.  A  fine  gold  bracelet  clasped  his 
left  wrist,  and  the  deer-skin  hunting  shirt  and  leg- 
gings were  clean,  and  of  the  finest  possible  moke. 
They  retained  their  dull,  yellow  hue,  but  the  girdle 
which  clasped  his  body  at  the  waist  was  of  a  red 
color,  so  bright  that  it  seemed  likely  to  attract  dan- 
gerous attention  in  the  forest.  The  l^gings  were 
fringed,  and  the  delicate  moccasins  vrete  also  orna- 
mented with  colored  beads.  The  heavy  blanket 
which  he  carried  during  severe  weather  was  lack- 
ing, for  it  would  have  been  only  an  encumbrance 
when  the  climate  was  mild. 
Into  the  girdle  were  thrust  a  tomahawk  and 
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hunting  knife,  while  a  long  bow  was  carried  in  his 
right  hand,  and  a  qniver  fiill  of  arrows  rested  be- 
hind his  right  shoulder,  where  they  could  be 
snatched  forth  on  the  instant.  The  youthful 
warrior  carried  no  firearms,  for  he  depended  alone 
on  the  primitive  weapons  which  his  i)eople  had 
used  for  centuries. 

Splendid  as  were  the  frame  and  limbs  of  the 
youth,  the  greatest  attraction  lay  in  his  counte- 
nance. His  feature  were  classical  in  their  regu- 
larity, excepting  the  nose,  which  was  just  enough 
aquiline  to  give  character  to  his  face,  and  take 
away  the  femininity  which  otherwise  might  cling 
to  it. 

When  he  smiled  in  his  faint,  shadowy  fashion, 
his  teeth  were  seen  to  be  small,  white,  regular, 
anl  without  the  slightest  defect,  while  the  lustrous 
black  eyes  glowed  with  light  and  feeling.  Having 
closed  the  door  behind  him,  he  still  hesitated  to 
advance  until  assured  he  was  welcome. 

Although  Mrs.  Carieton  had  never  seen  him 
before,  she  was  certain  of  his  identity,  and,  rising 
from  her  seat,  she  asked  : 

"  Are  you  Deerfoot  the  Shawanoe  ?  " 

He  smiled  and  inclined  his  head. 
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"  Yon  are  the  friend  of  my  boy,  nnd  of  Otto, 
the  son  of  Mr.  Bclstaub.  There  is  no  one  in  the 
world  who  could  be  more  welcome  than  vou. 
Come  forward  and  take  a  seat  nearer  the  fire." 

The  dusky  countenance  flushed  with  pleasure, 
for  the  words  were  warmer  than  he  was  accustom- 
ed to  hear. 

Deerfoot  advanced  a  couple  of  steps,  and, 
reaching  over,  drew  the  nide  stool  to  him.  His 
diffidence  would  not  allow  him  to  go  very  near  the 
blaze. 

When  Jacob  Relstaub  heard  the  name  pro- 
nounced, he  uttered  an  angry  sniff  nnd  banged 
his  cane  upon  the  floor.  He  said  nothing ;  but 
he  detested  the  handsome  Indian  youth,  whom 
he  had  driven  from  his  door  when  he  asked  for 
shelter,  and  he  knew  he  had  been  the  companion 
of  his  boy  on  the  stirring  journey  from  Kentucky 
to  Louisiana.  It  mattered  not  that  the  masterful 
woodcraft  of  the  dusky  friend  had  saved  the  life 
of  Otto  Belstaub ;  all  that  the  Q«rman  remem- 
bered was  that  the  valuable  horse  was  lost,  and 
he  blamed  this  Indian  for  it,  as  he  censured  Jack 
Garleton  for  the  same  misfortune.  The  man, 
however,  said  nothing  for  a  few  minuter. 
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It  was  manifest  from  the  manner  of  Deerfoot 
that  he  was  disappointed  because  he  did  not  meet 
Jack  Carleton.  He  cast  but  a  single  glance 
around  the  apartment,  which  showed  him  his 
young  friend  was  not  present ;  then,  as  he  gently 
seated  himself,  he  looked  into  the  pale  face  of  the 
widow  and  said : 

"  Deerfoot  sees  not  his  brother." 

"  No ;  Jack  and  Otto  set  out  on  a  long  bunt 
this  morning.  They  may  be  back  in  a  few  days 
and  perhaps  not  for  a  fortnight." 

"  Have  they  gone  to  look  for  the  horBc;  that  was 
lost  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  lady,  with  a  nmilo  :  "  I 
am  ashamed  to  say  they  have;  but  i  .sk  your 
pardon ;  have  you  had  supper  ?  Will  you  not 
permit  me  to  give  you  to  eat  ?  " 

She  was  about  to  rise  when  Deerfoot,  who  was 
resting  his  bow  on  the  floor,  while  he  grasped  the 
center  as  though  it  was  a  cane,  motioned  with  his 
left  hand  for  her  to  retain  her  seat. 

"  The  mother  of  my  friend  is  good  and  kind, 
but  Deerfoot  cannot  eat." 

fie  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  saying  some- 
thing more,  but  restrained  himsel£    The  mother 
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was  quick  to  perceive  it,  and  a  pang  of  dread 
stirred  her  heart. 

"  What  were  you  about  to  say  ?  "  she  asked, 
in  her  abrupt  fashion,  suspending  the  knitting 
which  she  was  in  the  very  act  of  resuming. 

Deerfoot  was  too  truthful  to  deceive  her  out- 
right ;  but  it  is  fair  to  presume  he  did  not  say  all 
that  was  in  his  thoughts. 

"  Deerfoot  is  sorry  his  brothenj  have  gone  to 
look  for  the  horse." 

"  Why  ?  "  quickly  asked  the  mother. 

"  They  cannot  find  him." 

"  Vy  don't  they  finds  him  ?  "  asked  Jacob  Rel- 
staub,  banging  his  cane  again  and  glaring  fiercely 
at  the  youth,  as  though  ready  to  spring  upon 
him. 

Deerfoot  looked  calmly  in  the  forbidding  counte- 
nance, and  asked,  more  directly  thim  was  his 
custom  : 

"  Are  you  the  father  ot  my  brother.  Otto  ?  " 

"  Yaw  ;  of  course  I  ish.  He  is  one  pad  poy,  as 
you  ish  de  wust  Injin  dot  effer  vusn't." 

Without  the  least  visible  excitement,  and  in 
the  same  deliberate  monotone,  Deerfoot  still  look- 
ing him  straight  in  the  tace  : 
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"  The  father  of  Otto  ia  a  dog  ;  lie  has  no  heart. 
The  Great  Spirit  hides  his  face  with  shame  when 
he  looks  upon  him." 

"  Vat  1 "  roared  Jacob,  half  rising  to  his  chair 
and  grasping  hia  knobby  cane  with  both  hands, 
while  he  trembled  with  rage.  "  You  don't  speak 
dot  vays  to  me  and  I  breaks  your  head." 

He  suddenly  straightened  up,  and  all  aglow  with 
fury  advanced  upon  Deerfoot,  who  placed  his  leflk 
hand  on  his  knife,  quietly  arose  and  faced  him, 
without  speaking. 
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TACOB  RELSTAUB  was  so  aocuatomed  to 
^  the  undisturbed  abuse  of  his  son  that  he 
was  struck  almost  speechless  by  the  calm  defiance 
of  the  Indian  youth.  When  he  saw  the  latter 
place  his  hand  on  the  knife  at  his  girdle,  the  Qer- 
man  could  not  &il  to  know  iU  meaning.  He 
stopped  short  with  his  cane  half  raised  and 
glared  savagely  at  Deerfoot. 

"  You  means  to  kills  me,  eh,  don't  it  ?  Yaw, 
— I  sees, — I  sees  I" 

And  shaking  his  head  very  fust,  and  muttering 
some  vigorous  words  in  his  own  .anguage,  he 
stamped  towards  the  door,  swung  it  open  and 
passed  out  in  the  darkness.  Deerfoot  stood  mo- 
tionless, looking  in  the  uu^tion  whence  he  had 
vanished,  and  then,  without  a  word,  sat  down  on 
the  rude  chair  and  looked  toward  Mrs.  Carleton, 
seated  as  she  was  near  the  fire. 

The  good  lady  was  terrified,  but  the  incident 
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was  80  brief  tluit  it  was  over  before  she  felrly  un- 
derstood its  full  meaning  and  the  ill-natured 
caller  was  gone. 

"He  is  such  a   bad-tempered  man  that  I'm 
afraid  he  will  hurt  you  for  this,"  said  she,  step- 
ping hastUy  to  the  door,  where  she  dr«w  in  the 
ktch-string,    thus    locking    the    humble    cabin 
against  intiudei-s.    When  she  sat  down,  with  her 
scared  look  and  her  words  of  misgiving  on  her 
lips,  Deerfoot  looked  from  the  crackling  fire  into 
her  countenance.     As  the  yellow  glow  Ut  up  his 
handsome  features,  they  showed  the  faintest  pos- 
sible smile,  which  vanished  the  same  moment  it 
appeared.    The  matchless  redskin  must  have  aj*- 
preciated  the  grim  humor  involved  in  the  thought 
of  his  fueling  any  fear  of  the  curmudgeon  who 
had  just  gone. 

Previous    to  that    the  young  Shawp^  «  'ad 
glanced  around  the  cabin,  and  like  Pao  .  . 

din,  impressed  every  jwint  in  his  me,     r  3 

noted  the  narrow  windows  through  which  ..  ..stile 
shot  could  be  fired  from  the  outside.  He  did  not 
believe  the  late  visitor  would  proceed  to  that 
length,  but  he  shifted  his  seat  to  a  point  several 
feet  away,  where,  if  Relstaub  relied  on  his  pre- 
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vious  kuowledgti  for  bia  aim,  no  poauble  hurm 
could  bo  done. 

Deert'oot  made  his  change  in  auch  a  quiet 
fashion,  that  his  hostess  had  not  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  its  meaning.  She  saw  that  he  had  sim- 
ply moved  closer  to  the  fire.  The  space  between 
her  own  chair  and  that  of  the  visitor  was  sucli 
that  there  was  no  call  for  her  to  change  her  loca- 
tion :  had  there  been  the  slightest,  Deerfoot 
would  not  have  permitted  her  to  wait. 

«  My  brother  will  hurt  no  one,"  said  he  in  his 
quiet  fashion :  "  he  is  a  bad  man  ;  he  has  a  good 
boy,  Otto;  Deerfoot  calls  him  his  brother,  and 
will  do  much  for  him  ;  but  Deerfoot  does  not  like 
his  father." 

"  I  was  80  afraid  he  would  strike  "  'j  with  his 
cane,"  said  the  lady,  still  trembling  o  'r  the  re- 
membrance, "and  then  you  would  have  used  yout 
knife." 

The  smile  was  moru  pronounced  than  before^ 
but  the  words  were  scarcely  audible. 

"  He  could  not  hurt  Doerfoot  and  Deerfoot 
would  not  hurt  him." 

The  lady  fully  understood  his  meaning,  and  it 
lifted  a  great  fear  from  her  heart  that  Jacob  Rel- 
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atoub  would  niurn,  dbUuinU  admittanco,  and  at- 
tack her  guetit.  Trae,  he  might  do  w,  but  aha 
law  that  in  such  an  event  the  resulta  would  be 
faroical  rather  than  tragical. 

Deerfoot  did  not  care  to  give  any  furthei 
thought  to  the  despicable  man.  Ue  had  come  to 
the  settlement  to  visit  Jack  Carleton  and  Otto 
Belstaub,  und  found  they  were  absent  on  a  singu- 
lar hunt  for  the  horse  that  had  been  missing  fully 
a  week.  His  interest  lay  in  them,  and  especially 
in  Jack.  He  had  heard  most  of  the  tacts  from 
the  mother,  but  he  now  questioned  her  further  in 
his  gentle  wuy  until  not  a  particle  of  information 
was  left  for  her  to  give. 

The  substance  of  thnt  information  has  already 
been  told  the  reader,— it  being  nothing  more  than 
the  Btatement  of  their  departure  early  that  mov- 
ing. The  startling  eventn  which  followed  could 
not  be  8U8i>ected  by  the  pax*,  at,  who  sat  so  quietly 
knitting  and  talking  with  the  remarkable  Indian 
youth  on  the  other  side  of  her  hearthstone,  as 
ignorant  as  she  of  the  alarming  situation  in  which 
both  were  placed. 

But  while  so  quiet  in  his  demeanor,  the  won- 
derful brain  of  the  youth  was  always  busy  during 
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his  waking  houn.  He  oould  not  feel  that  there 
was  caiue  for  fear  on  nccount  of  his  ftitL  Is,  for, 
iH  has  already  bet^n  shown,  that  {lortton  uf  the 
enormous  territory  of  Louisiana  was  peopled  by 
Indians  much  lees  vicious  in  their  hatred  than 
were  those  who  made  Kentucky  their  hunting- 
ground.  A  fierce  party  of  Shawanoes  had  fol- 
lowed the  little  party  aciosB  the  Mississippi  the 
pruviouB  week,  and  they  kept  matters  moving  in  a 
very  lively  manner,  an  the  render  learned  long 
ago  ;  but  it  was  not  to  !«  supposed  that  any  of 
those  daring  and  skillful  wiu-riurs  were  in  the 
neighborhood,  for  it  was  not  conceivable  that  a 
cause  existed  for  their  presence. 

fiut  a  singular  distrust  took  poflsession  of  Deer- 
foot.  He  could  not  account  for  it,  except  as  he 
accounted  for  all  inexplainable  things,  as  being 
the  direct  prompting  of  the  Great  Spirit.  Many 
a  time  the  instinctive  belief  had  come  over  him, 
and  he  had  never  failed  tu  follow  its  guidance ;  the 
result  in  ouch  instance  proved  that  he  d'd  right, 
and  he  resolvetl  to  do  the  same  in  the  present 
ease,  though  it  will  be  seen  that  he  could  take  no 
real  step  forward  until  the  coming  of  daylight. 

"  Vou  will  stay  here  until  morning,"  said  Mrs. 
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Curleton,  looking  into  the  fiice  of  her  yiiitor  and 
■peaking  as  though  the  matter  was  not  at  all  in 
the  nature  of  a  question. 

"Deerfoot  may  stay  awhile,  though  he  would 
rather  sleep  in  the  woods,  where  he  can  breathe 
the  cool,  pure  air,  and  look  at  the  stars,  and  listen 
to  the  whimpers  of  the  Great  Spirit  who  watches 
over  him  when  he  is  asleep  or  awnko." 

"  You  can  sleep  on  Jack's  bed,  and  he  will  be 
pleased,  when  he  comes  home,  to  learn  that  you 
did  so,  though  he  will  be  sorry  that  he  was  not 
here  to  make  yon  welcome." 

The  Indian  shook  his  head.  He  had  no  wish  to 
lie  on  any  such  couch,  and  he  liad  not  done  so 
since  he  was  wounded  and  a  prisoner  in  the  hands 
of  the  white  i)eople. 

"  Deerfoot  will  sit  here  and  read  until  he  be- 
comes weary  ;  then  he  will  lie  on  the  floor ;  and 
when  he  awakes  be  will  seek  his  brothers  who 
are  hunting  for  the  horse  that  has  long  been 
lost." 

Mrs.  Carleton  hod  been  told  by  Jack  how  skill- 
fully Deerfoot  could  read  and  write,  and  she  now 
ventured  the  hope  that  he  would  use  the  Bible 
which  loy  on  the  table  at  the  side  of  the  cabin. 
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8be  WM  on  the  point  of  rising  to  get  it  for  him, 
when  he  motioned  her  to  keep  her  lent. 

"Deerfoot  has  hiit  Bible  with  him." 

And  then  he  drer  the  tiny  volume  with  it« 
wooden  covers  fror  the  interior  pocket  of  hia 
hunting-shirt,  and  Ifted  his  pof*ition  bo  that  ^is 
back  was  turned  toward  the  fire,  whose  «.  r 
passed  over  his  shoulders  and  foil  upt  <nu 
printed  page.  This  gave  him  all  the  light  hu 
needed,  and,  after  rustling  the  leaves  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  began,  in  his  low,  sweet  monotone. 

As  may  be  supposed,  he  selected  one  of  the 
chapters  from  Revelation,  overflowing  as  it  does 
with  the  most  impressive  grandeur  and  awe-in- 
spiring glimpse  of  the  mysterious  life  from  whose 
portikls  no  human  be^'ng  has  ever  turned  back  to 
whisper  to  ♦he  vast  procf  ^sion  waiting  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps. 

Mrs.  Carloton  saw  thai  i)eerfoot  did  not  like 
her  words  of  couij^liment  and  she  therefore  re- 
frained. vVhen  h(  oad  finished,  he  closed  the 
book  anu  xaid  it  aw^y  where  he  always  carried  it, 
and  then  the  conversation  went  on  in  the  same 
vein  as  before. 

But  the  hour  was  later  *hau  thut  to  which  the 
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good  lady  was  accustomed,  and,  despite  the  sin- 
gular interest  of  the  interview,  she  began  to  teel 
a  iiiight  drowsiness.  When  she  placed  her  hand 
over  her  mouth  and  yawned,  Decrtbot  asked  that 
she  should  retire.  She  consented,  and  bade  him 
good-night  and  withdrew. 

He  sat  motionless  until  he  was  alone,  when  he 
once  more  drew  out  his  Bible  and  resumed  read- 
ing. The  fire  having  smoldered,  he  stirred  the 
sticks,  turning  the  unburned  ends  among  the 
coals,  so  that  in  a  few  moments  the  small  room 
was  filled  with  a  brighter  illumination  than  be- 
fore. Leaning  backward  with  the  book  in  front 
of  his  face  and  his  shapely  legs  extended  in  front, 
he  studied  with  an  interest  more  absorbing  than 
was  ever  felt  by  the  most  devout  novel  reader. 
He  seemed  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  time  and 
place,  and  pored  over  the  volume  which  to  him 
was  more  precious  than  any  treasure  it  is  possible 
for  the  mind  to  conceive. 

By-and-by  the  fire  burned  low  again  and  the 
light  grew  dim.  Though  the  youth  might  have 
'x>ntinued  the  perusal  much  longer,  ho  finally 
ceased  and  put  the  book  away  for  the  night. 
Then,  folding  his  arms,  he  looked  into  the  smol- 
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dering  embers  before  him.  Everj  one  knows  how 
such  a  scene  feeds  the  fancy  and  how  imagination 
will  run  riot,  while  sitting  alone  late  at  night, 
with  the  wind  moaning  outside,  while  he  watches 
the  curious,  grotesque,  and  endless  procession  of 
figures  which  take  shape  and  action  l)efore  him. 
No  one  but  Deerfoot  himself  could  tell  what 
thoughts  took  shape  in  his  brain,  but  they  musk 
have  been  of  a  melancholy,  serious  nature,  for  he 
drew  a  deep  sigh,  muttered  a  few  words  in  prayer, 
and  then  deliberately  lay  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor.  He  lay  on  his  side,  with  his  arm 
doubled  under  his  head  for  a  pillow,  but  had 
nothing  but  the  hard  planking  beneath  and  noth- 
ing except  his  own  clothing  above. 

Deerfoot  required  little  sleep,  and  within  less 
than  two  hours  after  he  had  lain  down,  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  assumed  the  sitting  position.  The 
fire  had  burned  so  low  that  only  a  slight  glow 
filled  a  jmrt  of  the  room,  and  he  looked  like  some 
odd  shadow,  when  he  stepped  silently  forward  and 
stirred  the  embers  until  they  once  more  lit  up  the 
apartment.  It  was  not  yet  morning,  but  he  had 
concluded  to  wait  no  longer.  He  thcvefon 
picked  up  his  bow  and  then,  without  making  the 
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least  noise,  opened  and  closed  the  door  behind 
him. 

The  yonng  Shawanoe  stood  for  a  moment  when 
he  found  himself  in  the  clear  air  on  the  outside. 
It  was  a  bright  starlit  night,  and,  when  he 
glanced  reverently  upward  at  the  thousands  of 
blazing  orbs,  he  saw  that  it  still  lacked  two  hours 
of  daylight.  The  rude  cabins  were  dimly  out- 
lined, as  they  faced  eacli  other  in  two  irregular 
rows,  those  only  which  were  the  furthest  away 
being  invisible.  All  were  dark  and  silent  except- 
ing one.  He  noticed  the  gleam  of  light  from  the 
window,  and  thought  it  likely  that  some  one  was 
watching  by  the  bed  of  sickness ;  but  the  thought 
had  hardly  come  to  him  when  he  recalled  that  it 
was  the  cabin  of  the  German  Belstaub,  who  had 
left  him  in  such  a  rage. 

Deerfoot  was  still  in  front  of  the  house  of  his 
friend,  when  the  door  of  the  cabin  opened  and  the 
short,  sturdy  figure  of  Jacob  Relstaub  was  out* 
lined  against  the  blazing  fire  and  candle-light 
behind  him.  The  truth  was,  he  was  so  angered 
he  could  not  sleep ;  he  had  tossed  about  until  his 
rage  became  ungovt  rnable,  when  he  told  his  frau 
that  he  was  going  over  to  the  widow  Carleton's  to 
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chastifle  tiie  rascally  redskin  that  had  dared  to 
insult  him  to  his  face.  The  wife  sought  to  dis- 
suade him,  but  he  was  too  angered  to  listen  to 
reason ;  and,  ordering  her  to  stay  in  bed,  he 
dressed,  caught  up  his  heavy  cane,  and  plunged 
from  the  door  of  his  home. 

Deerfoot  drew  back  until  sure  he  could  not  be 
seen,  when  he  calmly  awaited  the  approach  of  the 
irate  man.  The  latter  stamped  forward,  banging 
his  heavy  cane  on  the  ground  and  muttering  to 
himself : 

"  Yaw,  I  preaks  mine  cane  his  head  ofer — ^he 
talks  to  me — ^he  calls  me  a  rascal  und  efe^dings 
vot  I  vas.     I  shows  him " 

Just  then,  when  he  was  close  to  the  cabin,  a 
figure  emerged  from  the  darkness,  moving  as 
silently  as  if  it  was  a  section  of  the  gloom  itself, 
and  advancing  straight  toward  him.  It  was  the 
execrated  young  Indian,  grasping  his  long  bow  in 
his  right  hand,  and  holding  his  tomahawk  in  his 
left,  with  his  body  bent  and  his  head  thrust  for- 
ward. 

"  Oh,  mine  gracious  1 "  gasped  Jacob  Relstaub, 
bis  knees  shaking  and  his  staff  dropping  from  his 
trembling  hand,  ''  it  ish  him  I  " 
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He  managed  to  twist  his  body  around,  so  as  t« 
face  the  other  way,  and  then  he  broke  into  a  lum- 
bering run  for  his  cabin.  He  heard  the  sound  of 
the  swift  moccasins  behind  him,  and  he  ran  as 
never  before.  His  hat  flew  off,  and  odd  quirps  and 
pains  developed  themselves  here  and  there  in  his 
frame,  because  of  the  unusuai  and  violent  exercise 
to  which  he  subjected  himself;  but  he  kept  for- 
ward, believing  it  was  his  only  hope.  Fortimate- 
ly  the  run  was  brief,  but  when  he  reached  the 
threshold  he  was  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion. 
He  could  not  lift  his  foot  high  enough,  and  went 
sprawling  headlong  into  the  room,  with  a  crash 
that  startled  his  wife  almost  out  of  her  senses. 

Deerfoot  paused  a  moment  siurveying  the 
wreck  and  ruin  he  had  caused,  and  then  quietly 
shoved  his  tomahawk  back  in  place.  He  had  ac- 
complished all  he  wished,  and  was  satisfied.  His 
old  shadowy  smile  lingered  on  his  face  as  he 
turned  aside,  and,  making  his  way  between  the 
settlers'  cabins,  disappeared  in  the  wooda 
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TACK  CARLETON  cried  in  the  bitterneas  of 
^  vexation  and  disappointment.  After  his 
daring  attempt  to  Tet  away,  and  when  hope  was 
a-flutter  \\'ithin  hi  ,  he  awoke  to  the  fact  that 
hiB  captors  were  trifling  with  him.  He  sui .  eyed 
'he  array  of  gleaming  visages,  and  was  sure  that 
tbe  leader  indulged  in  a  distinct  wink  aud  gro- 
tesque grimace,  as  expressive  of  his  views  of  the 
situation.  Inasmuch  as  not  one  of  the  red  men 
could  utter  a  syllable  of  English,  perhaps  it  was 
as  well  that  they  should  have  recourse  to  the  sign 
language.  Jack  himself  was  humiliated  beyond 
expression.  Finding  he  was  discovered,  he  bad 
risen  to  his  feet  and  faced  his  captors  with  the 
best  grace  he  could,  and  that,  it  need  not  be  said, 
was  scant  indeed. 

The  Indians  grinned  and  grimaced  while  they 
walked  p.round  the  lad,  as  if  desirous  of  s'lrve;  ' 
him  from  different  points.    Jack  dashed  the  t      4 
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from  his  eyes,  and,  compreflsing  bis  lips,  braved 
it  out.  He  expecied  .omc  indignity  would  be 
offered  him,  but  there  was  none.  This  curious 
scene  lasted  only  a  few  minutes,  when  the  Indians 
gave  thd  youth  to  understand  that  the  journey 
westward  was  to  be  resumed.  He  was  motioned 
to  go  forward,  and  was  glad  enough  to  obey,  for 
his  saturated  clothes  and  his  highly  nervous  con- 
dition se  his  teeth  chattering  and  his  body  shak- 
ing as  if  with  the  ague. 

The  afternoon  was  advanced,  and  no  great  dis- 
tance could  be  paesed  over  before  night.  Jack 
dreaded  their  arrival  at  the  Indian  village  before 
another  halt.  He  was  hopeful  that  in  the  still- 
ness and  darkness  of  night  he  would  gain  a  chance 
to  steal  away  from  his  captors,  while  the  chance 
of  doing  60  when  with  the  tribe  itself  would  be 
much  more  difficult. 

In  one  respect  the  wish  of  the  youth  was  grati- 
fied. The  party  tramped  along  in  Indian  file, 
witnout  the  slightest  pause,  until  the  darkness 
oegan  stealing  among  the  trees.  There  was  but 
the  single  warrior  in  front,  the  others  following 
the  lad.  Suddenly  the  leader  stooped  down  and 
paused.    He  was  so  close  to  Jack  that  evidently 
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he  meant  to  fling  him  over  his  shoulders,  and  the 
boy  barely  escaped  such  discomfiture.  The  others 
grinned  again,  and  then  the  party  ap^ared  to  fall 
apait  and  take  dl^erent  positions.  Two  vanished 
in  the  wood,  w!iile  the  others  began  hastily  gather- 
ing dead  limbs  and  decayed  leaves.  It  seemed  to 
Jack  that  le;)8  than  three  minutes  had  gone  by 
when  he  saw  the  dim  outlines  of  one  of  the  war- 
riors on  his  knees,  striking  the  flint  and  steel,  such 
as  the  pioneers,  and,  indeed,  all  persons,  us^^  d  in 
those  dayp.  The  little  lines  of  sparks  shot  back 
and  forth,  as  they  do  upon  the  swiftly  revolving 
emery  wheel  when  the  metal  is  pressed  against  it, 
and  in  a  twinkling  a  tiny  blaze  was  creeping 
among  the  little  pile  Oi  leaves  toward  the  top. 
The  twist  of  flame  darted  in  and  out  like  the 
crimson  tongue  of  some  serpent,  until  it  reached 
the  air  above,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  a  roaring 
camp  fire  was  under  full  headway. 

Jack  saw  that  it  had  been  kindled  b^:*mst  the 
shaggy  bark  of  an  oak  tree,  which  snept  upward 
like  a  sealed  chimney  until  lost  in  the  gloom 
above.  The  gleam  of  water  a  short  distance  off" 
made  known  what  he  had  not  suspected  ;  a  stream 
— only  a  few  inches  in  depth  and  breadth — wound 
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by  the  spot,  without  giving  ^orth  the  slightest 
ripple.  Water,  it  may  be  said,  is  indispensable  to 
such  an  encampment,  and  a  party  of  aborigines 
•mrcely  ever  halts  at  night  without  being  near  it. 

As  the  glow  of  the  fire  spread,  it  fell  upon  the 
figures  of  the  warriors,  who  looked  grim  and  un- 
canny. Jack  folded  his  arms  and  stood  in  the  full 
glow,  as  though  seeking  a  bath  in  the  fire-light. 
But  for  his  recent  experience,  he  might  have  been 
iempttnl  to  make  a  dash  for  liberty ;  but  his 
clothing  was  still  wet  from  thpt  furious  essay,  and 
he  was  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  only  thing 
for  him  to  do  was  to  make  bis  captors  believe  (if 
it  was  possible)  that  he  had  given  over  all  hope  of 
getting  away.  Could  he  lull  their  suspicion,  it 
would  be  a  most  important  point  accomplished ; 
but  the  youth  might  well  feel  misgivings  on  that 
point,  for  it  presupposed  a  stupidity  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians  contrary  to  what  he  knew  concern- 
ing them. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  boy  believed 
he  could  make  the  warriors  think  he  was  content 
to  remain  their  prisoner ;  that  would  have  been 
the  height  of  absurdity  ;  but  he  did  seek  to  con- 
vince them  by  his  manner  that  he  had  given  up 
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the  intention  of  running  away,  because  he  knew 
the  attempt  must  be  hopeless.  Having  failed  so 
completely,  he  was  not  foolish  enough  to  repeat 
the  essay,  when  he  was  likely  to  anger  the  Indians 
to  that  point  that  they  would  punish  him  for  it. 

It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  why  Jack 
Carleton  remained  standing  with  folded  arms, 
while  his  captors  were  busying  themselves  around 
him.  He  looked  at  the  flames  as  they  crept  up 
against  the  bark  and  scorched  the  rough  coat  of 
the  massive  oak,  and  he  noted  more  than  one  fur- 
tive glance  cast  toward  him.  He  pretended  to 
see  them  not,  but  stood  gloomy,  sorrowful,  and 
despairing. 

Suddenly  the  dull  crack  of  a  rifle  rang  out,  and 
Jack  started.  His  first  impression  was  that  a 
party  of  white  men  or  Indians  had  attacked  them, 
but  when  be  noticed  the  indiflerence  of  those 
around,  he  saw  his  mistake.  They  did  not  so 
much  as  look  to  the  right  or  left,  nor  make  any 
remark  to  each  other.  Evidently  they  expected 
something  of  the  kind. 

Within  the  space  of  five  minutes,  the  two  war- 
riors who  had  left  a  short  time  before,  reappeared. 
The  foremost  carried  his  rifle  at  a  trail  and  had 
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no  game,  but  his  companion,  directly  behind  him, 
held  by  the  feet  a  large  wild  gobbler,  shot  bot  a 
ehort  time  previous. 

Jack  Carleton  could  not  bat  wonder  how  it  was 
this  dusky  hunter  was  able  to  secure  the  bird  on 
such  short  notice.  The  turkeys,  at  the  time  he 
started  to  look  for  them,  must  Ltve  all  gone  to 
roost  among  the  trees.  The  gloom  was  such  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  keenest  eye  to 
distinguish  them.  They  may  have  given  some 
evidence  of  their  presence,  but  Jack  was  surprised 
over  the  success  of  the  red  men  in  obtaining  sup- 
per before,  as  may  be  said,  the  fire  could  be  made 
ready  to  roast  it. 

"  Otto  and  I  have  hunted  for  hours  in  Ken- 
tucky where  the  game  is  as  abundant  as  it  is  here, 
and  we  were  not  able  to  gain  the  first  shot  at 
any  sort  of  game.  There  must  be  eome  secret 
about  this  performance  which  I  don't  understand, 
though  Deerfoot,  with  his  bow  and  arrow,  never 
failed  to  meet  with  the  same  success." 

The  American  Indian  is  by  no  means  fastidious 
in  his  tastes,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  handled 
the  game  would  hardly  have  satisfied  a  party  of 
modem  hunters.    Sometimes  the  red  man  half 
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oookB  his  bird  without  hothering  himself  with 
plucking  out  the  feathers,  and  again  he  doesn't 
take  the  trouhle  even  to  scorch  his  food.  In  the 
present  instance,  they  ripped  off  the  principal 
part  of  the  feathers,  removed  the  interior,  and 
cutting  the  framework  into  several  sectionn,  laid 
them  directly  ou  the  coals  that  were  spread  out  to 
receive  them. 

They  began  the  broiling  or  scorching  operation 
at  once,  and  the  smell  of  the  burning  meat  was  of 
the  most  appetizing  nature.  Jack  caught  a  snifi 
and  it  literally  made  his  "mouth  water,*'  fot 
despite  his  unpleasant  situation,  his  appetite  was 
Buch  as  every  person  in  vigorous  health  is  certaii 
to  feel  at  regular  intervals. 

"  I  wonder  whether  they  mean  to  slight  me," 
he  suddenly  asked  himself  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
may ;  "  if  they  do,  I  don't  know  what  will  become 
of  me,  for  I'm  sure  I  never  was  so  a-hungered  in 
all  my  life." 

But  I  hasten  to  say  that  the  disaster  which  the 
prisoner  feared  did  not  come  to  him.  Although 
the  bird  was  unusually  large,  two  or  three  of  the 
warriors  could  have  devoured  it  with  ease.  As  it 
was,  therefore,  it  afforded  rather  scant  rations  to 
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the  company,  but  Jack  Corleton  was  remembered 
and  received  a  juicy  slice  of  the  game,  which  could 
not  have  tasted  oetter  had  it  been  hung  up  in  the 
eold  for  a  week  and  then  cooked  by  his  mother. 
Ah,  what  art  shall  ever  furninh  a  sauce  like 
that  of  hunger  itself!  The  meal  finished,  the 
party  disposed  of  themselves  for  the  night.  Their 
red  clay  pipes,  with  the  long  reeds  for  stems,  were 
produced,  filled  with  tobacco  and  lit  from  the  fire 
in  front  of  them.  The  blankets — which  were  any- 
thing but  clean — were  spread  out  on  the  ground 
and  their  owners  as;  umcd  all  sorts  cf  lazy  atti- 
tudes, puffed  their  jiipes,  and  v  .casionally  grunted 
a  few  words  to  each  other. 

As  Jack  had  no  blanket  of  his  own  he  reclined 
on  the  leaves,  which  were  co'  ifortable  as  he  could 
wish.  He  took  jMvina  to  plac.  Simself  as  near  the 
camp  fire  as  he  could  bear,  so  as  to  show  his  cap- 
tors he  did  not  mean  to  attempt  to  get  away. 

Several  times  during  the  march  ard  while  at 
supper.  Jack  heard  the  leader  addressed,  as  he 
believed,  by  name.  He  could  not  catch  the  pre- 
cise word,  but  it  sounded,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
tell,  like  "  Ogallah,"  which  of  itself  resembles  the 
Dame  of  a  tribe  of  western  Indians. 
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Jack  waited  till  he  had  heard  it  again,  and 
then,  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  spoken,  ne 
was  convinced  it  was  the  real  name  of  the  leader 
of  the  party, — that  is  as  near  as  he  coald  pro- 
nounce ib. 

By  and  by  there  came  a  lull  in  the  disjointed 
conversation ;  the  indolent  red  men  were  lolling  on 
their  blankets,  and  the  leader  was  sitting  cross- 
legged  like  a  Turk,  sending  rings  of  smoke  uj)- 
word  and  watching  them  as  they  curled  inward 
upon  themselves  and  climbed  out  of  sight.  The 
dimensions  of  his  mouth  were  so  ample  that  he 
could  have  done  the  snrae  on  cither  side  of  the 
stem  without  removing  it  from  between  his  teeth. 

Jack  Carleton  looked  straight  at  him  for  a  few 
seconds,  and  then,  imitating  the  guttural  style  of 
those  around  as  best  he  could,  pronounced  in  a 
distinct  voice  the  single  '  -  rd — 

''OgaUah!" 

At  that  moment  the  chin  of  the  chief  was  in  the 
air  and  a  procession  of  rings  were  tumbling  over 
each  c"'ier  as  they  hastened  from  between  his  lips. 
He  dropped  his  head  as  abruptly  as  if  some  one 
had  struck  him  in  the  throat,  and  with  his  mouth 
still  in  circular  shape  allowed  the  rings  to  go  to 
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ruin,  while  he  stared  in  amazement  at  the  boy 
who  had  pvonounced  his  name.  The  others 
showed  as  much  wonder  as  did  the  chieftain. 
They  also  stared  at  the  lad  and  then  gave  expres- 
sions to  their  feelings  in  their  guttu.fi;l,  grunting 
fashion. 

It  was  quite  embarrassing  to  Jack  Carleton,  who 
blushed,  looked  confused,  and  then  tried  hard  to 
appear  as  though  he  did  not  feel  specially  proud 
over  his  performance.  The  leader  addressed  some 
words  to  him,  as  if  suspecting  he  understood  his 
language  after  all,  but  Jack  could  only  smile  and 
shake  his  head  to  signify  that  he  had  already  ex- 
hibited his  full  proficiency  in  the  tongue  of  his 
captors. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


WAITINQ   AND   HOPING. 


TT  would  be  hard  to  measure  the  effect  of  the 
-■-  little  achievement  of  Jack  Carleton  upon  the 
Indiaos  who  held  him  captive.  He  had  pro- 
nounced the  name  of  the  chieftain  with  such 
clearness  that  every  one  recognized  it.  After  all 
it  was  no  great  exploit,  and  it  may  have  been  the 
red  men  feigned  a  goodly  portion  of  the  astonish- 
ment they  seemed  to  feel. 

Jack  did  not  make  any  more  essays  in  that 
direction,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  vagabonds 
gave  their  principal  attention  to  their  pipes.  One 
of  them  gathered  an  armful  of  brush  and  flung  it 
oa  the  fire  ;  and  another,  rising  to  his  feet,  turned 
his  back  toward  the  blaze  with  his  hands  together 
behind  him,  as  though  the  warmth  was  very  pleas- 
ant. While  he  stood  thus,  he  held  the  stem  of 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  looked  absently  at  the 
boy,  who  could  not  see  the  face  of  the  red  man 
with  much  distinctness.  n.a  it  was  in  shadow. 
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The  fuel  just  thrown  on  the  flames  increased  the 
warmth  to  such  a  degree  that  those  who  were  the 
nearest  shifted  their  position.     The  warrior  who 
was  on  his  feet  stepped  forward  a  single  pace,  and 
was  still  standing  in  his  idle  fashion  with  his 
hands  half  folded  behind  him,  when  a  spark  flew 
outward  with  a  snap,  and  dropped  down  the  neck 
of  the  unsuspicious  red  man.    When  he  felt  the 
bum,  like  the  thrust  of  a  big  needle,  he  sprang 
several  feet  in  the  air,  and  began  frantically  clutch- 
ing at  the  tormenting  substance.    The  second  or 
third  attempt  secured  the  spark,  which  clung  to 
his  hand,  burning  his  fingers  to  that  extent  that 
he  emitted  a  rasping  exclamation,  bounded  up- 
ward, and  by  a  particularly  vigorous  flirt  of  his 
hand  freed  it  of  the  spark,  which  then  expired  of 
itself. 

As  I  have  said,  no  man  has  less  humor  in  his 
composition  than  the  North  American  Indian,  and 
yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  lacking  in  him.  It  as- 
sumes odd  forms  at  times,  and  too  often  seems 
based  on  the  physical  suffering  of  some  person  or 
animal ;  but  in  the  instance  of  which  I  am  speak- 
mg,  every  one  of  the  spectators  was  filled  with 
mirth.    The  laughter  shook  them  from  head  to 
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foot,  though  with  all  its  vigor  it  could  not  have 
been  heard  fifty  feet  away. 

Jack  Carleton  had  been  so  long  depressed  that 
something  like  a  reaction  came  over  him.  He 
threw  his  head  back  and  the  woods  rang  with  his 
hearty  mirth  as  they  never  rang  before.  If  there 
was  any  one  else  within  half  a  mile,  he  must  have 
wondered  what  all  the  uproar  meant. 

The  cause  of  this  amusement  conducted  him. 
self  very  much  like  a  civilized  being.  When  he 
had  rubbed  the  blistered  spot  on  the  back  of  his 
neck  with  the  scorched  hand,  he  glared  angrily  at 
the  others,  as  if  he  saw  no  adequate  cause  for  the 
unusual  mirth  ;  then  when  it  broke  out  afresh,  he 
made  a  weak  attempt  to  join  in,  but  failing  to  do 
so,  he  sullenly  seated  himself  on  the  ground  and 
looked  as  glum  as  a  man  meditating  some  wicked 
deed. 

All  at  once,  he  turnt  i  toward  Jack  Carleton 
with  such  a  fierce  scowl  that  the  boy  was  sobered. 
He  believed  with  reason  that  the  Indian  was  ready 
to  leap  upon  him  with  his  knife,  punishing  him 
in  that  dreadful  manner  for  the  provocation  he 
felt  toward  the  rest. 

"I  fifuess  I  have  laughed  enough,"  was  the 
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pradent  thought  of  the  boy,  who  straightway 
tried  to  look  as  if  he  sympathized  with  the  red 
man  for  his  slight  misfortune. 

Jack  could  not  tell  how  well  he  succeeded  in 
imparting  a  pitying  ex^^'ressioa  to  his  countenance, 
but  all  disposition  to  laugh  at  the  warrior's  mishap 
had  departed,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
youth  owed  his  life  to  the  fact. 

Although  the  overflowing  mirth  soon  ended, 
there  were  a  number  of  smiles  on  the  faces  of 
the  warriors  for  a  Icng  tin;  afterward,  doubtless 
caused  by  the  remembrance  of  the  laughable  per- 
formance earlier  in  the  evening. 

As  the  halt  was  for  the  night,  the  boy  could 
hardly  suppress  his  curiosity  to  see  what  shape 
matters  would  take.  His  strong  hope  was  that 
he  would  be  allowed  to  lie  where  he  then  sat,  and 
that  none  of  the  warriors  would  ar^  mge  it  so  he 
could  not  change  his  position  without  awaking 
him. 

It  looked  as  if  the  prayer  of  Jack  was  to  be 
granted.  More  wood  was  thrown  on  the  fire,  and 
the  Indians  took  but  a  brief  time  to  dispose  them- 
selves for  slumber.  The  pipes  were  laid  away, 
their  guns  examined,  and  each  placed  his  weapon 
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alongside  of  him,  as  thougli  it  was  his  intloiate 
friend,  from  whose  body  he  expected  to  obtain  the 
warmth  to  keep  him  comfortable  through  the 
night.    The  savage  who  held  Jack's  gun  was  the 
only  silent  and  reserved  member  of  the  party. 
The  boy  had  heard  him  utter  less  than  half  a 
dozen  words  since  the  journey  began.    He  was 
shorter  and  more  squatty  than  the  others,  and 
his  whole  aim  in  life  appeared  to  be  a  desire  to 
please  Ogallah,  their  chief    During  the  hilarity 
that  reigned  a  short  time  before,  he  had  grinned 
at  his  companion,  but  his  mirth  was  less  hearty 
than  that  of  the  rest. 

The  blankets  were  spread  out  on  the  leaves  to 
their  fullest  extent,  and  then  the  warriors  lay 
down,  with  their  backs  against  each  Other  and 
their  moccasins  pointing  toward  the  fire.  Then 
the  covering  was  gathered  up  in  front  of  each  and 
flung  over  behind,  where  the  folds  interiapped,  all 
that  remained  visible  being  a  part  of  the  black 
hair  and  the  ers  in  the  crowns  of  the  warriors, 

who  seemed         find  not  the  leust  diflSculty  in 
breathing  with  their  heads  swathed  and  bandaged 
up  like  a  wounded  limb. 
Two  couples  were  thus  fonned,  who  were  sepa- 
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rated  by  the  space  of  six  or  eight  feet,  while  a  rod 
beyond  burned  the  camp-fire  against  the  shaggy 
trunk  of  ne  oak.  The  intervening  area  and  some 
distance  away  was  lighted  by  the  flames  which 
had  eaten  into  the  bark,  until  the  solid  wood 
beneath  was  charred  and  blackened  by  the  heat. 
Ogallah,  the  chief,  strode  to  a  point  midway  be- 
tween the  fire  and  the  couples,  flung  his  blanket 
on  the  ground,  and,  pointing  down  to  it,  motioned 
to  Jack  Carleton  to  come  forward  and  use  it  for 
his  couch. 

This  was  not  the  most  agreeable  order  to  re- 
ceive, but  it  might  have  been  much  worse,  and  he 
obeyed  with  a  readiness  that  looked  genuine, 
though  it  could  not  have  been  entirely  so.  Jack 
nodded  to  the  chief,  as  he  took  his  seat  and 
gathered  the  heavy  folds  around  him,  lay  down 
on  his  right  side,  with  his  face  toward  the  fire. 
Ogallah  looked  at  the  lad,  whose  knees  almost 
touched  his  chin,  and  muttering  to  himself,  walked 
back  to  the  oak  and  sat  with  his  back  against  it, 
his  feet  close  to  his  body  and  his  arms  folded  in 
front. 

The  chief  was  about  one-fourth  of  the  way 
around  the  oak  from  the  camp-fire,  so  that  the 
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light  revealed  his  entire  left  side,  and  his  not  very 
attractive  profile,  the  whole  being  thrown  against 
the  blank  darkness  beyond,  which  shut  the  rest  of 
his  body  from  view.  This  proceeding  indicated 
that  Ogallah  meant  to  act  the  part  of  sentinel 
while  his  warriors  slept.  He  did  not  require  the 
blanket,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  lain 
down  to  slumber,  and  he  was  magnanimous 
I  enough,  therefore,  to  turn  it  over  the  captive, 

who  would  have  been  as  well  pleased  never  to 
touch  it 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  sachem  and  his 
warriors  were  in  any  fear  of  disturbance  during 
the  darkness,  for  they  were  in  a  country  with 
which  they  were  familiar,  and  they  knew  no  dan- 
gerous enemies  were  within  many  miles  of  them. 
Had  they  met  a  party  belonging  to  another  tribe, 
more  than  likely  the  two,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
would  have  fallen  upon  each  other  like  so  many 
tigers  ;  but  none  of  their  own  race  was  hunting 
for  them,  and  the  white  settlers  were  altogether 
out  of  the  question.    But  the  possibility  of  peril 
—remote  though  it  might  be — always  hangs  over 
the  hunter,  as  indeed  it  does  over  us  all,  and  the 
red  men  had  no  thought  of  trusting  themselves  to 
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slumber  without  one  of  their  number  Btanding 
guard  over  the  rest. 

Sleep  is  so  insidious  in  its  approach  that  the 
sentry,  as  a  usual  thing,  can  only  fight  it  off  by 
incessant  action.  So  long  as  he  paces  back  and 
forth,  his  senses  stay  with  him,  but  when  he  sits 
down  a  minute  or  so  to  rest,  unconsciousness  is 
sure  to  come.  But  Ogallah  would  not  have  as- 
sumed the  easy  position  had  he  not  felt  sure 
of  his  self-contToL  It  will  be  perceived  that  he 
had  so  placed  himself  that  he  had  a  perfect  view 
of  the  camp,  while  he  could  see  all  that  was  pos- 
sible of  the  surrounding  gloom.  If  required,  he 
could  use  the  oak  as  a  shield,  and  only  a  slight 
signal  was  needed  on  his  part  to  rouse  the  sleeping 
warriors  to  instant  wakefulness. 

"  Now,  if  he  keeps  awake,"  thought  Jack  Carle- 
ton,  peeping  through  the  folds  of  his  blanket  with 
his  half-closed  eyes,  "it  don't  look  as  though 
there  will  be  much  chance  for  me,  but  if  he  drops 
into  a  doze  I  may  slip  off,  and  I  won't  need  much 
of  a  start  to  get  away  from  him." 

The  most  natural  query  would  be  as  to  which 
was  more  likely  to  fsXi  asleep — the  Indian  or  the 
boy.      Ordinarily  a  youngster  like  Jack   would 
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have  been  no  match  for  the  warrior,  who  had  been 
trained    to    privation,   suffering,    hardship,   self- 
denip]  and  watchfulness  from  his  earliest  infancy  ; 
but  it  need  not  be  said  that  the  state  of  one's 
mind  has  everything  to  do  with  his  ability  to 
slumber  and  secure  rest  therefrom.    Ogallah  was 
mentally  quiet;   he  had  gone  through  a  severe 
tramp,  but  no  more  so  than  had  been  the  case 
hundreds  of  times,  and  he  was  accustomed  to 
sleep  at  that  hour.     Such  was  the  case  also  with 
Jack  Carleton,  but  he  was  in  a  fever  of  hope  and 
nervousness,  which  made  it  hard  for  him  to  hold 
his  eyes  partly  closed  in  his  effort  to  counterfeit 
unconsciousness.    It  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  four  warriors  who  were  lying  down 
would  speedily  glide  into  the  land  of  dreams, 
since  such  was  their  wish.    Slight  as  is  the  noise 
which  is  sufficient  to  rouse  a  sleeping  Indian, 
young  Carleton  would  have  felt  no  misgiving  re- 
specting those  so  near  him ;  it  was  Ogallah,  the 
sentinel  chieftain,  whom  he  feared. 

"  If  he  suspects  that  I  mean  to  try  something 
of  the  kind,"  was  the  conclusion  of  Jack,  "he  will 
ni)t  close  his  eyes  any  longer  than  to  wink.  But 
I'll  watch  him." 
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This  task  which  the  boy  set  himself  was  of  the 
most  trying  nature.  Had  his  mind  been  com- 
posed he  would  have  fallen  asleep  within  fivt 
minutes,  but  he  was  never  more  wide  awake  in  all 
his  life  than  he  was  two  hours  after  he  had  lain 
down  with  the  Indian  blanket  wrapped  about 
him,  and  his  face  toward  the  camp-fire. 

During  that  period,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to 
see,  the  Indian  had  not  moved  so  m  on  as  a 
muscle,  and  Jack  himself  had  done  very  little 
more.  Lying  on  his  right  side,  with  his  arm 
doubled  under  him  for  a  pillow,  the  cumbrous 
blanket  enclosing  him  from  head  to  foot,  an  irreg- 
ular opening  in  front  of  his  face  allowed  him  to 
peer  through  the  folds  at  the  camp-fire,  the  oak, 
and  the  chieftain.  The  last  still  sat  leaning 
slightly  backward,  with  his  shoulders  against  the 
trunk,  his  arms  folded  over  his  knees,  while  he 
seemed  to  be  gazing  ofi^  mto  vacancy.  The  heels 
of  his  moccasins  remained  close  against  the  thighs, 
BO  that  the  form  of  the  Inflian  bore  quite  a  re- 
semblance to  the  letter  N. 

The  flickering  light  from  the  camp-fire  disclosed 
as  it  did  at  first,  tlie  side  and  profile  of  the  chi  if- 
tain.     Gradually  the  flames  sank  lower  and  there 
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mme  moments  when  the  aentinel  was   soaroely 
Tisible.    Then,  all  at  once,  the  fire  would  flaie  np 
for  a  few  seconds  and   the  figure  would  be  in 
brighter  relief  than  before.     Again  the  eyes  of 
Jack  would  rebel  against  the  extreme  tension  to 
which  they  were  subjected.    The  Indian,  instead 
of  remaining  with  his  back  against  the  oak,  would 
seem  to  be  hitching  forward  and  upward  in  the 
inwt  grotesque  fashion.    After  bumping  about  in 
the  air  for  a  time,  he  would  sink,  still  bumping, 
to  the  ground,  where  he  would  hitch  backwr  -d  to 
his  place  by  the  tree.    Then  the  latter,  instead 
of  standing  as  motionless  as  a  rock,  showed  signs 
of  restlessness.    It  would  begin  by  swaying  back 
and  forth  until  it  too  was  waltzing  in  an  unearthly 
fiwhion  around  the  camp-fire.     Again  the  sur- 
rounding gloom  became  studded    with  blinking 
stars,  ogres  and  the  most  grotesque  figures,  which 
performed  in  an  indescribable  fashion.    Darkness 
and  light  alternated,  until  the  boy  feared  he  was 
loeing  the  power  of  vision  altogether ;  but  it  will 
be  understood  that  this  was  the  natural  protest  of 
the  eye  against  the  painful  and  long  continued 
strain  to  which  it  was  subjected. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 


THBOnOH   THE  FORIST. 


TACK  OABLETON  occasionly  gaye  his  eyen 
^  fitful  re«t  by  holding  them  closed  for  a  (evi 
moments,  but  the  tantalizing  visions  did  not  leave 
him  even  then.  His  arm  became  so  painfully 
cramped  under  his  head  that  he  was  compeUed  to 
shift  his  position  ;  and  he  seized  the  occasion  to 
readjust  his  limbs,  which  were  also  becoming 
wearied  because  of  the  long  time  he  had  held 
them  motionless.  He  was  prudent  enough,  how- 
ever, to  give  tii '  whole  movement  the  seeming  of 
a  natural  action  done  in  sleep.  He  flung  himself 
about  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  rolled  back 
almost  in  the  same  posture,  apparently  resuming 
his  heavy  slumber. 

But  through  the  L  'f  closed  eyelids,  on  which 
the  dull  glow  of  the  camp-fire  fell,  he  was  peering 
at  the  faint  outlines  of  the  figure  agaiuHt  the  oak. 
He  was  sure  Ogallah  would  start  and  rise  to  his 
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fees,  ready  to  check  any  stepe  on  the  part  of  the 
captife  looking  toward  flight 

But  not  the  slightwt  stir  was  made,  and  the 
astonished  lad,  with  a  painfhl  throb  of  his  heart, 
said  to  himself: 

"  He  is  asleep !    Now  is  my  chance  I " 

It  seemed  to  be  too  good  to  be  true,  and  yet  it 
oertt  y  had  that  appearance.  For  some  time 
past,  «iack  bad  known  from  the  regular  breath- 
ing of  the  figures  near  him  that  the  couples  wrap- 
ped up  in  their  blankets  were  unconscious.  Cer- 
tainly there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  one  who 
had  been  burned  by  the  spark  of  fire,  for  he 
snored  amain,  like  the  "  seven  sleepers." 

It  is  at  such  times  that  one's  senses  are  wonder- 
fully acute,  and  Jack  Corleton  not  only  saw  but 
heax-d  with  unusual  keenness.  V/ith  his  ear  close 
to,  but  not  touching  the  ground,  he  distinctly 
caught  a  rippling  sound  in  the  streamlet  which 
flowed  so  near.  The  fact  that  he  heard  it  was 
proof  that  it  was  caused  by  some  "  foreign  inter- 
ference," since  it  was  entirely  different  from  the 
slight  rippling  noise  along  the  banks. 

The  first  thought  of  Jack  was  that  it  was  Deer- 
foot  come  to  his  rescue,  and  he  could  not  but 
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think  how  completely  he  would  be  master  of  the 
Bituation,  should  he  suddenly  rise  to  his  feet  in 
front  of  Ogallah  and  give  him  to  understand  he 
was  not  to  move  or  speak  ;  but  a  second  thought 
destroyed  the  hope.  It  was  exceedingly  improb- 
able that  the  young  Shawanoe  was  within  a  score 
of  miles,  but  while  it  was  possible  that  he  might 
be  hunting  somewhere  in  the  forest,  it  was  in- 
credible that  he  would  have  betrayed  his  presence 
near  camp  in  the  manner  named. 

Jack  had  barely  reached  this  correct  conclusion, 
when,  peering  at  the  figure  of  Ogallah,  as  it  was 
faintly  shown,  he  caught  the  gleam  of  the  eyes  of 
ft  wild  beast  just  beyond,  and  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  chief.  The  eyes  were  lai^,  round  and  quite 
close  together,  with  that  phosphorescent,  flicker- 
ing glow  often  shown  by  animals  when  the  light 
is  faint. 

"  That  will  settle  the  question  whether  Ogallah 
is  asleep  or  not,"  said  the  boy,  watching  with 
an  intensity  of  interest  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  animal,  he  was 
evidently  on  a  reconnoissance,  and  had  no  purpose 
of  venturing  closer  until  satisfied  the  path  was 
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clear  to  do  so.  It  must  have  been  that  he  cared 
very  little  one  way  or  the  other,  for  while  the  two 
orbd  w.  re  glaring  upon  Jack,  they  vanished  with 
a  audi' enness  that  suggested  that  some  one  had 
oC/Tea  his  tail  and  flung  him  back  into  the  gloom 
from  which  he  first  emerged. 

It  was  incredible,  too,  that  the  chief  should  have 
sat  quiet  and  motionless  with  a  wild  beant  so 
near  him,  unless  he  was  asleep,  but  the  possibility 
of  being  mistaken  after  all,  kept  Jack  from  stir- 
ring for  fully  a  half  hour  longer. 

The  time  seemed  much  later  than  it  really  was, 
when  the  boy  rose  on  his  elbow  and  hesitated, 
while  he  looked  intently  around  and  listened  for 
the  slightest  sound.  He  glanced  right  and  left  at 
the  figures  shrouded  in  the  blankets,  but  they 
might  have  been  so  many  dead  men.  He  could 
barely  discern  their  outlines  in  the  gloom,  for  the 
fire  was  slowly,  but  steadily,  sinking.  Several 
times  he  had  asked  himself  whether  it  would  not 
be  wise  to  wait  until  it  died  out  alt(^ether,  but 
he  was  too  strongly  convinced  that  the  night  was 
nearly  gone,  and  he  would  need  every  minute  in 
which  to  widen  the  distance  between  him  and  his 
pursuers. 
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"  No,"  he  murmured,  "  it  won't  do  to  wait  an- 
other second." 

He  was  on  one  knee,  with  his  hand  pressing  the 
ground,  when  the  largest  stick  on  the  fire  burned 
in  two  in  the  middle,  and  the  larger  portion  rolled 
back  and  in  front  of  the  chief.  The  disturbance 
caused  it  to  flare  up  for  the  moment  with  a  glare 
which  revealed  the  figure  of  Ogallah  more  dis- 
tinctly than  at  any  time  since  he  had  taken  his 
position. 

Jack  Carleton  paused  in  his  painful  movement 
and  became  like  a  figure  cut  in  marble,  staring 
straight  at  the  warrior  brought  into  such  unex- 
pected prominence.     As  he  did  so,  he  saw  that 
Ogallah  was  not  only  wide  awake,  but  had  turned 
his  head,  and  was  looking  straight  at  him.     The 
cunning  fellow  had  not  slept  a  wink  from  the  mo- 
ment he  took  his  singular  position.    He  had  noted 
the  wolf  which  ventured  close  enough  to  take  a 
peep  into  camp,  but,  well  aware  that  there  was 
no  danger,  and  convinced  also  that  his  captive  was 
awaiting  the  chance  to  steal  away,  he  held  himself 
as  rigid  as  iron  until  such  an  attempt  should  be 
made. 
Poor    Jack  almost  fainted    in   a   collapse  of 
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despair.  He  saw  that  his  captors  had  trifled  with 
him  from  the  beginning,  and  with  a  sigh  of  uttt  c 
wretchedness,  he  dropped  back  on  the  ground, 
feeling  that  it  was  worse  than  useless  for  him  to 
expect  or  hope  to  outwit  those  cunning  children 
of  the  forest. 

Reaction  followed,  and  the  lad  speedily  sank 
into  a  deep  slumber  which  lasted  until  the  sun 
had  risen  and  the  party  had  broken  camp  and 
were  ready  to  resume  their  journey.  Even  then  it 
was  necessary  for  Ogallah  to  thrust  his  moccasin 
against  him  before  he  opened  his  eyes  and  stared 
confusedly  around  The  sight  of  the  warriors  who 
stood  ready  to  move,  recalled  Jack  to  his  hapless 
situation.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  walking  to  the  streamlet  lay  down,  took 
a  draught  of  the  cool,  refreshing  water  in  which 
he  bathed  his  face,  wiping  it  off  with  his  handker- 
chief, and  then  turned  about  to  signify  that  he 
awaited  orders. 

He  wondered  that  no  signs  of  breakfast  were  to 
be  seen,  and  at  first  suspected  that  his  captors  had 
partaken  while  he  slept,  but  afterward  concluded 
that  like  all  their  people  they  were  anything  but 
regular  in  their  meals,  especially  when  on  the  tramp. 
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Without  any  ceremony,  the  journey  was  taken 
up,  Ogallah  again  walking  at  the  head,  with  the 
otLer  four  at  the  rear  of  the  boy.  They  adopte<l 
their  favorite  custom  of  walking  in  Indian  file, 
each  warrior  stepping  in  the  tracks  of  the  one  in 
front.  Jack  was  wise  enough  to  adhere  to  the 
practice,  so  that  had  any  one  sought  to  follow  the 
party,  he  would  have  noted  but  the  single  trail, 
though  a  skilled  red  or  white  man  would  have 
been  quick  to  discover  the  precise  number  of  the 
company. 

"We  have  traveled  a  good  many  miles  since 
yesterday  noon,"  thought  Jack,  "  and  it  must  be 
that  we  are  not  far  from  the  Indian  village.  If 
that  is  so,  it  won't  do  for  me  to  make  any  other 
attempt  to  run  away.  Ogallah  knows  I  am  anx- 
ious to  go,  for  he  saw  me  try  it  twice,  and  he  will 
take  good  care  that  I  don't  try  it  again." 

Stiil,  while  taking  this  sensible  view  of  the 
matter,  Jack  Carleton  compressed  his  lips  with 
the  resolution  that  he  would  not  throw  away  a 
single  chance.  If  it  should  prove  that  many  miles 
still  lay  before  them  and  that  several  nights  were 
to  be  spent  on  the  road,  he  meant  to  do  his  utmost 
to  give  his  captors  the  slip. 
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The  journey  assumed   the    most   monotonous 
character.    It  was  simply  tramp,  tramp,  without 
the  least  rest  or  variation.     Jack  was  sure  he  had 
never  seen  such  sameness  in  the  forest,  lasting 
mile  after  mile.    There  were  the  towering  trees, 
their  leafy  branches    interlocked    overhead,  the 
same  array  of  shaggy  columns  of  bark,  spreading 
limbs  and  sparse  undergrowth     Sometimes  Ogal- 
lah  would  step  so  rapidly  that  a  branch  which  he 
brushed  from  his  path  would  swing  back  and 
switch  the  lad  in  the  face,  and  once  or  twice  a 
running  vine  would   be  uprooted  by  a  vigorous 
fling  or  kick  of  the  foot. 

But  all  this  time  the  squat  figure  of  the  chief 
advanced  like  a  machine.    Jack  noticed  the  swing 
of  the  muscular  arms,  the  play  of  the  legs  and 
the  occasional  slight  turning  or  ducking  of  the 
head.    The  straggling  black  hair,  with  the  painted 
e:igle  feathers  drooping  like  the  plume  of  a  lady's 
liat,  the  blanket  slung  loosely  over  the  shoulders, 
the  fnnged  hunting  shirt  and  leggings,  the  faded 
moccasins,  so  soft  that  they  spread  out  of  aU  man- 
ner of  shape  when  the  weight  of  the  body  rested 
on  them :— all  these  and  much  more  were  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  the  boy  with  a  distinct- 
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ness   that  he   was  certain   would   last    him  all 
through  life. 

"  My  gracious  !  "  thought  he,  "they  have  come 
from  a  long  distance ;  what  could  have  taken 
them  down  near  Martinsville  and  so  near  the 
Mississippi  ?  I  wonder  whether  it  is  possible  the 
tribes  who  live  on  this  side  the  river  ever  cross 
over  to  look  at  the  country  on  the  other  shore.  It 
would  not  be  strange  if  they  did  so,  but  it  don't 
seem  like  an  Indian  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  Can 
it  be  these  warriors  have  their  hunting  grounds 
away  out  towanl  the  Rocky  Mountains  ?  If  so, 
I  shall  have  a  fine  time  in  finding  my  way  back 
home." 

The  youth  did  not  allow  himself  to  consider  the 
possibility  that  he  would  never  have  the  chance  to 
attempt  the  journey.  The  shuddering  fear  which 
first  took  hold  of  him  was  gone.  Closely  as  the 
captors  guarded  him,  he  was  persuaded  they  meant 
to  inflict  no  personal  harm — at  least  while  on  theii 
\my  through  the  woods. 

It  was  a  serious  question  indeed  as  to  what 
would  be  his  treatment  after  reaching  the  Indian 
settlement.  The  American  race  is  cruel,  treacher- 
ous, and  revengeful,  and  though  the  red  men  fre- 
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qucntly  hold  prisoners  for  months  and  years,  they 
more  frequently  subject  them  to  torture  and 
death.  It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  why 
Jack  Carleton  was  so  anxious  to  make  his 
tjcape  from  the  party  before  they  could  arrive 
home. 

Present  discomforts  often  drive  away  future 
horrors,  and,  by  the  time  the  sun  was  over-head, 
Jack  gave  his  principal  thouglit  to  one  thing— the 
question  of  food.  He  was  a-hungcred,  and  viewed 
with  a  mental  groan  the  prospect  of  keeping  on 
tlie  march  until  sunset,  before  securing  anything 
to  eat. 

"I  have  gone  a  full  day  many  a  time  without 
food,"  he  said,  as  he  tramped  along,  «  but  it  seems 
to  me  I  never  was  as  ravenous  as  now.  I  believe 
I  could  eat  a  pair  of  boiled  moccasins,  that  is,  if 
they  had  never  been  in  use." 

He  was  ashamed  of  his  weakness,  and  resolutely 
refrained  from  giving  any  evidence  of  his  suffering, 
but  when  he  detected  the  pale  green  foliage  of  the 
fragrant  birch,  he  ventured  to  step  out  of  the 
trail,  break  off  a  branch  and  chew  the  bark,  thus 
securing  temporary  relief  from  the  gnawing  dis- 
comfort. 
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High  noon  came,  but  no  halt  had  been  made 
The  lad  had  left  the  trail  ueveral  times,  and  the 
warriors  themselves  were  more  careless  about  their 
own  footsteps,  but  seemed  to  havrf  no  desire  to 
partake  of  food. 

The  first  shock  of  surprise  came  when  the  party 
suddenly  emerged  from  the  woods  and  paused  on 
the  bank  of  a  deep,  swift  stream,  fully  a  hundred 
yards  wide.  The  current,  like  the  smaller  one, 
was  yellow  and  turbid,  and  the  boy  looked  upon  it 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  dismay.  Recalling  the  in- 
dignity to  which  he  had  been  subjected  earlier  in 
the  day,  he  dreaded  trusting  himself  in  the  water 
again. 

"  This  time  they  may  take  it  into  their  heads 
to  drown  me,"  was  his  thought. 

But  his  nerves  were  not  subjected  to  the  trial. 
Nothing  showed  more  clearly  the  wonderful  wood- 
craft of  the  Indians  than  the  fact  that,  after  jour- 
neying many  long  leagues  through  the  wilderness, 
without  the  slightest  trail  to  guide  them,  they 
struck  the  stream  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the 
point  at  which  they  aimed  from  the  first. 

This  was  proven  by  the  action  of  the  warriors 
themselves.      After  talking  together  for  a  few 
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minutes,  two  of  them  walked  a  short  distance  up 
the  bank  and  drew  a  large  canoe  from  under  th« 
shore,  where  they  had  left  it  when  journeying  in 
the  other  direction. 
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rpHE  canoe  waa  made  of  bark,  with  the  ends 
-*-  turned  up  in  the  usual  fashion.  Two  long 
paddles  belonging  to  it  lay  within,  and  were  taken 
oj  the  warriors,  who  paddled  it  down  to  where 
the  party  were  in  waiting.  All  stepped  carefully 
inside,  and  the  same  Indians  who  brought  it  from 
its  hiding  place  turned  the  prow  toward  the  other 
shore  and  began  swinging  the  paddles  with  the 
freedom  and  vigor  peculiar  to  their  people.  Jack 
WPS  the  last  to  seat  hinieelf,  and  he  held  fast  as 
best  he  could,  dreading  some  of  the  rude  jokjs  of 
his  captors. 

When  all  were  in  position,  and  the  craft  began 
moving,  great  care  was  necessary,  for  it  sank  to 
the  gunwales,  and  a  slight  disturbance  would  be 
enough  to  overturn  the  frail  boat.  Although 
Jack  feared  such  an  occurrence,  yet  the  Indians 
themselves  were  ro  more  desirous  it  should  take 
place  than  was  he. 
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He  naturally  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  line  of  w,r- 
i.ore  seated  in  front  of  him.  All  faced  the  shoi* 
they  were  approaching,  and  the  couple  using  the 
paddles  dipped  first  one  end  on  the  right  and  the 
other  end  on  the  loft  of  the  canoe.  They  put 
fort'.i  little  exertion.  Had  they  chosen  to  do  so, 
they  could  have  tripled  the  speed,  though  most 
lilcely  an  upset  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence. 

The  middle  of  the  stream  was  not  reached,  when 
a  small  fish  leaped  out  of  the  water  in  front  and 
fell  back  again.  Ogallaii  uttered  an  exclamation, 
and,  reaching  his  hand  over  the  side  of  the  boat, 
held  it  several  inches  under  the  surface.  The  two 
Indians  not  using  the  paddles  did  the  same,  just 
as  a  party  of  young  people  will  do  when  taking  a 
pleasure  sail  over  some  calm  lake. 

Suddenly  Ogallah  gave  a  quick  flirt  of  the  sub- 
merged hand,  flinging  the  sparkling  water  over 
all.  Something  flashed  in  the  sunlight,  and  a 
plump  fish,  weighing  fully  a  pound,  dropped  into 
the  canoe.  Almost  immediately  the  other  ti»^o 
warriors  did  the  same,  one  of  them  securing  a 
prize  weighing  as  much  as  both  the  others.  The 
fact  was,  the  boat  wa»  passing  through  something 
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like  a  school  of  iiali,  and  the  red  men  found  no 
difficulty  in  capturing  a  number. 

"  That  looks  like  dinner/'  thought  Jack  with  a 
chuckle,  as  he  also  dipped  his  hand  to  grope  for 
the  finny  delicncies.  He  had  less  than  a  minute 
to  wait  when  something  cold  and  smooth  touched 
his  fingers.  He  iUade  a  desperate  clutch,  sinking 
his  arm  to  his  elbow,  but  the  fish  was  too  quick, 
and  darted  beyond  his  reach,  just  as  Ogallah 
landed  another  tempting  one. 

Several  more  were  taken,  but  Jack  could  not 
succeed  in  closing  his  fingers  quickly  enough  to 
keep  the  fish  from  slipping  away.  By  the  time 
the  other  side  of  the  stream  was  reached,  a  good 
supply  had  been  secured,  and  the  boy  forgot  his 
sorrow  in  the  pleasure  of  anticipating  that  his 
hunger  would  be  fully  satieified. 

Happily  he  was  not  disappointed  in  this  re- 
spect, for,  while  the  oarsmen  were  drawing  the 
boat  out  of  the  water,  the  others  were  preparing 
the  fire  with  which  to  cook  the  fish,  that  were 
speedily  dressed.  They  were  the  "  white  "  spe- 
cies common  in  the  west,  and  when  browned  to  a 
juicy  crisp,  formed  as  luscious  a  meal  as  any  epi- 
cure could  ask.     Best  of  all,  there  was  an  abund- 
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anee,  and  Jack  Carleton  ate  until  he  wanted  no 
more. 

Having  tramped  bo  many  mileH  sinco  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  Ogallah  and  his  warriors  were  dis- 
posed to  enjoy  a  good  rest. 

Their  pipes  were  relighted  and  thoy  lolled 
about  in  the  samo  lazy  fashion,  paying  no  special 
heed  to  Jack,  wlu)  knew  the  unwisdom  of  making 
any  effort  to  get  away. 

All  this  convinct'd  the  boy  that  the  party  had 
still  a  consideraldo  distance  to  travel.  Had 
they  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  village, 
they  would  have  pushed  on  without  stopping. 
At  any  rate,  they  would  not  have  paused  to 
kindle  the  camp-fire  and  to  cook  a  meal  at  mid- 
day. 

"  It  must  be,"  Jack  said  to  himself,  with  seve- 
ral nods  of  his  head,  "  that  we  arc  to  gpond 
another  night  on  the  road  :  if  that  is  so,  I'll  make 
a  break  if  I  have  to  suffer  for  it.'' 

These  were  vaunting  words,  but  he  was  in  ear- 
nest. Except  for  the  hope  thus  renewetl  withiu 
him,  the  youth  would  have  given  way  to  the  drow- 
siness  which  became  quite  common  with  the  rest, 
but  a  line  of  speculation  was  started  which  kept 
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his  mind  occupied  during  the  fViU  hour  the  party 
dawdled  about  the  camp-fire. 

At  the  end  of  the  time  named,  the  ashes  were 
knocked  from  the  pipes,  several  stretched  their 
limbs  and  yawned,  and  the  sullen-faced  warrior 
who  had  been  taking  care  of  Jack's  rifle,  passed  it 
back  to  him  with  some  surly  word,  which  most 
likely  meant  that  thereafter  the  captive  should 
bear  his  own  burdens.  The  boy  was  glad  enough 
to  regain  his  weapon,  but  he  smiled  when  he  ob- 
served that  it  had  no  charge  in  it.  His  captors 
were  deteroihed  not  to  put  temptation  in  his 
way. 

It  took  the  company  a  considerable  time  to 
"  shake  themselves  together."  They  straggled  and 
kept  irregular  step,  and  finally,  when  they  began 
ascending  a  slope,  where  the  ground  was  much 
broken  and  covered  with  stones,  they  gave  it  up 
altogether.  The  ascent  continued  until  they 
found  themselves  on  an  elevation  several  hundred 
feet  high,  and  so  devoid  of  vegetation  that  a  view 
was  gained  which  covered  an  area  of  hundreds  of 
square  miles  in  every  direction. 

Standing  on  this  lookout,  as  it  may  be  called, 
the  Indians  devoted  a  number  of  minutes  to  such 
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survey.    No  employment  just  then  could  be  more 
entertaining,  and  Jack  Carleton  adopted  it. 

The  scene  was  too  similar  to  those  with  which 
the  reader  of  these  pages  has  become  familiar  to 
need  any  lengthened  reference  in  this  place.  It 
was  green,  billowy  forest  in  every  direction. 
Here  and  there  a  stream  wound  like  a  silver  rib- 
bon through  the  emerald  wilderness,  sometimes 
gleaming  in  the  sunlight,  and  then  disappearing 
among  the  vegetation,  to  reappear  miles  away, 
and  finally  to  vanish  from  sight  altogether  as  it 
wound  its  way  toward  the  Gulf.  At  remote 
points  the  trained  eye  could  detect  the  thin,  wavy 
column  of  vapor  motionless  against  the  sky,  a 
mute  witness  that  beings  other  than  those  on  the 
hill  were  stealing  through  the  vast  solitude  in 
their  quest  for  game  or  prey. 

Inasmuch  as  Jack  Carleton  readily  detected 
these  "  signs,"  as  the  hunter  terms  them,  it  fol- 
lowed they  must  have  been  noted  by  the  Indians 
themselves  ;  but  they  gave  no  evidence  of  any  ex- 
citement on  that  account.  It  was  natural  that 
such  evidences  of  the  presence  of  other  persons  in 
the  immense  territory  should  present  themselves. 

But  the  youth  failed  to  find  that  for  which  he 
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specially  looked.  Observing  the  chieftain  gazing 
earnestly  toward  the  west,  he  did  the  same,  ex- 
pecting to  catch  sight  of  the  Indian  village  where 
Ogallah  and  his  warriors  made  their  home.  He 
descried  a  wooded  ridge  stretching  across  his  field 
uf  vision,  but  not  the  faintest  resemblance  to 
villafje  or  wigwam  could  be  discovered. 

"  He  is  not  looking  for  <Ao<,"  thought  Jack, 
"  but  is  expecting  some  signal  which  will  appear 
on  the  ridge." 

One  of  the  other  Indians  was  peering  with 
equal  intentness  at  the  same  point,  but  the  min- 
utes passed  and  nothing  presented  itself.  Jack 
joined  in  the  scrutiny,  but  he  could  not  succeed 
where  they  failed. 

All  at  once  the  sachem  seemed  to  lose  patience. 
He  said  some  vigorous  things,  accompanied  by 
equally  vigorous  gestures,  and  then  the  whole 
party  began  hastily  gathering  wood.  In  a  short 
while  this  was  kindled  and  burning  strongly. 
When  the  flames  were  fairly  going,  one  of  the  war- 
riors who  had  collected  several  handfuls  of  damp 
leaves  by  digging  under  the  dry  ones,  dropped 
them  carefully  on  the  blaze.  It  looked  at  first  as 
if  the  fire  would  be  put  out,  but  it  struggled  up- 
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ward,  and  by-and-by  a  column  of  dense  black 
smoke  stained  the  sky  like  the  smutty  finger  of 
some  giant  tracing  a  wavy  line  across  it. 

Then  Ognllah  and  one  of  his  men  held  his 
blanket  spread  out  so  as  almost  to  force  the  thick 
smoke  to  the  ground,  but  such  was  not  their  pur- 
pose. The  blanket  was  abruptly  lifted,  then 
swayed  in  a  peculiar  fashion,  the  two  moving  in 
perfect  unison,  without  speaking,  and  repeating 
their  pantomime  with  the  regularity  of  machinery, 
for  the  space  of  fully  ten  minutes. 

The  results  were  singular.  The  inky  column 
of  vapor  was  broken  into  a  number  of  sections,  as 
may  be  said,  so  that  when  viewed  from  a  distance 
the  figure  was  that  of  a  black  broad  band  of  enor- 
mous height,  separated  by  belts  of  colorless  air 
into  a  dozen  pieces  or  divisions,  the  upper  ones 
gradually  melting  into  nothingness.  Besides  this, 
so  deftly  had  the  red  men  manipulated  the  fire 
and  blanket,  that  these  divisions  showed  a  pecu- 
liar wavy  appearance,  which  would  have  excited 
wondering  remark,  no  matter  by  whom  seen. 

"  It  is  a  signal  to  some  one  on  the  ridge  yon- 
der," was  the  conclusion  of  Jack,  who  watched 
the  proceeding  with  much  interest. 
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Having  finished,  Ogallah  and  the  warrior  threw 
the  blanket  on  the  ground,  and  the  whole  five 
gazed  at  the  ridge  miles  away.  For  a  time  per- 
fect silence  reigned,  and  then  one  of  the  dusky 
watchers  uttered  an  exclamation,  to  which  the 
chief  responded  with  a  grunt. 

While  scanning  the  distant  ridge.  Jack  de- 
tected a  black  brush  of  vapor  climbing  slowly 
above  the  trees.  It  broke  clean  off,  and  as  it  went 
on  upward,  was  inclosed  by  clear  air  on  all  sides. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  a  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  appeared.  Parties  were  answering  the 
signal  of  the  chief  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
that  he  made  it.  The  only  difference  was  in  the 
number,  of  which  there  were  only  the  five.  Those, 
however,  were  sufficient,  as  the  parties  making 
it  were  well  aware. 

This  aboriginal  system  of  telegraphy,  which 
has  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial,  is  still  a 
favorite  means  of  communication  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  West.  More  than  once  the  news  of 
the  signing  of  some  important  treaty,  or  the  war 
movement  of  tribes,  has  been  flashed  by  means  of 
signal  fires  from  mountain  top  to  mountain  top 
over  a  distance  of  hundreds  of  miles. 
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The  infonnation  given  hj  the  answering  signal 
fire  was  satisfectoiy  to  the  chief  Ogallah,  who  re- 
sumed  the  journey  at  a  leisurely  pace,  making  no 
effort  to  walk  in  the  close  Indian  file  that  he  and 
his  warriors  did  when  further  away  from  home. 

"If  we  reach  the  village  before  going  into 
camp,"  concluded  Jack,  "  we  must  keep  moving 
until  after  dark.  The  sun  is  setting  and  the 
ridge  is  still  a  good  way  off." 

It  soon  became  manifest  that  the  red  men  had 
no  purpose  of  tiring  themselves  by  walking.  They 
were  at  the  base  of  the  ridge  when  they  came 
upon  a  small  stream  which  dashed  down  the 
mountain  side  with  a  musical  plash,  forming  cur- 
rents, eddies,  and  cascades,  while  in  the  depths  of 
some  pebbly  pool  it  was  as  silent  and  clear  as 
liquid  mountain  air. 

The  afternoon  was  more  sultry  than  the  early 
portion  of  the  day,  and  every  member  of  the  com- 
pany quaffed  his  fill  from  the  refreshing  element 
Jack's  heart  gave  a  great  bound  of  hope  when  he 
Eaw  that  Ogallah  meant  to  spend  the  night  thei«. 
He  was  strongly  convinced  that  he  would  gain  an 
opportunity  to  steal  away  during  the  darkness, 
which  promised  to  be  den^r  than  on  the  previous 
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eight.  Although  the  day  had  been  clear  and 
beautiful,  yet  the  clouds  gathered  after  the  sun 
went  down,  and  there  were  signs  of  a  storm.  Low 
mutterings  of  distant  thunder  and  the  fitful 
flashes  of  lightning  showed  the  interchange  of 
electricity  between  the  earth  and  sky,  though  it 
might  not  develop  to  any  great  extent  for  many 
hours  to  come. 

No  hunt  wius  made  for  game,  and  af^r  the 
abundant  meal  earlier  in  the  day,  Jack  could  not 
complain  if  compelled  to  fast  until  morning.  A 
fire  was  kindled  precisely  as  before,  a  sturdy 
oak  forming  the  background,  while  the  others 
lolled  around  it  and  smoked  their  longnstemmed 
pipes. 

\*  iii.  Jack  Carleton  was  invited  to  retire  to  hib 
couch  by  the  sullen  warrior,  he  obeyed  as  though 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  a  full  night's  rest. 
Ogallah  stretched  out  with  one  of  his  men,  while 
the  ill-tempered  member  sat  down  with  his  back 
against  the  tree,  as  though  desirous  of  imitating 
his  leader  in  every  respect. 
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"rpHERE'S  one  thing  certain,"  said  Jack 
Carleton  to  himself,  as  he  gathered  the 
Indian  blanket  around  his  shoulders,  like  one 
lying  down  to  pleasant  dreams,  "  I  can  keep  awake 
a  good  deal  more  easily  than  I  did  last  night. 
I'm  pretty  tired,  but  I  slept  so  much  toward 
morning  that  it  will  be  no  trouble  to  go  twenty, 
four  hours  without  jmy  more." 

The  temperature  was  milder  than  at  that  time, 
so  that  the  lad  found  the  thic;k  blanket  uncom- 
fortably warm  when  wrapptd  closely  around  him 
He  flung  out  his  feet  and  arms  as  a  child  often 
does  with  its  bed  coverings,  and  adjusted  bis 
body  so  as  to  keep  his  eye  on  the  sentinel,  without 
(as  the  captive  believed)  any  suspicion  of  his  in- 
tention. 

The  other  couples  sank  into  refreshing  slumber 
within  a  few  minutes  after  lying  down,  and  it 
certainly  was  singular  that  the  warrior  who  sat 
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half  revealed,  with  his  back  against  the  tree, 
should  have  continued  as  motionless  as  did  the 
chief  Ogullah  the  evening  before.  It  was  impos- 
sible that  two  scenes  should  resemble  each  other 
more  closely  than  those  named. 

"  I  don't  believe  he  can  keep  it  up  as  long  as 
the  old  fellow  did.  If  he  tries  it,  he  will  be 
dreaming,  and  when  he  and  the  rest  awake,  they 
will  find  I  am  miles  off  and  going  with  might  and 
main  for  home.  My  gracious  !  but  I  shall  have  a 
long  distance  to  travel,  and  it  will  be  hard  work 
to  keep  out  of  their  way." 

Fixing  his  eyes  on  the  form  as  it  was  shown  by 
the  flickering  camp-fire,  Jack  prepared  to  watch 
with  more  patience  than  he  showed  in  the  former 
instance.  The  sound  of  the  splashing  brook  and 
the  soft  stirring  of  the  night  wind  were  soothing 
to  the  tired  boj  By-and-by  his  eyelids  drooped, 
then  closed,  '  i  his  senses  passed  from  him. 
Never  was  he  sunk  in  sounder  sleep. 

Nothing  occurred  to  disturb  him,  and  he  slept 
hour  after  hour,  never  opening  his  eyes  until  it 
was  broad  daylight  and  Ogallah  and  his  warriors 
were  astir. 

Jack  was  chugriaed  beyond  expression  when  he 
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found  what  he  hud  done,  or,  rather,  what  he  had 
foiled  to  do.  The  opportunity  for  which  he  had 
sighed  80  long  had  slipped  irrevocably  from  his 
graap.  So  convinced  waa  ho  of  this  fact  that  U 
gave  over  all  thought  of  escape  while  on  the 
journey. 

"The  Indian  village  can't  be  far  off,  and  I  must 
now  go  ahead  and  take  my  chances.  But  this  is 
getting  tiresome." 

The  last  remark  referred  to  the  absence  of  anj 
preparations  for  breakfast.  He  had  made  no  com- 
plaint  the  evening  before,  but  it  was  a  hardship 
to  continue  his  fast.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  then; 
was  no  help  for  it,  he  submitted  without  a 
murmur. 

There  was  now  no  pretence  of  treading  in  each 
other's  footsteps,  but  the  party  straggled  up  the 
ridge  like  a  lot  of  weary  pedestrians.  No  one 
seemed  to  pay  any  attention  to  the  single  captive, 
most  likely  because  there  was  no  call  to  do  so. 
He  might  desire  to  make  a  break  for  liberty,  but 
he  could  not  go  further  than  they  were  willing 
to  permit. 

The  top  of  the  ridge  was  marked  by  a  bare  spot, 
where  some  charred  sticks  showed  a  fire  had  been 
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recently  kindled.  There  could  be  no  donbt  that 
it  was  there  the  aDsweriog  signal  had  been  made 
to  the  call  of  Ogullah. 

But  looking  dot'  n  the  western  slope  of  the 
ridge,  Jack  Cafit  ton's  oyeu  rested  on  a  scene  more 
interoMting  than  any  that  had  met  his  giize  HJnce 
leaving  home.  Less  tlian  u  mile  off,  clowe  ti»  the 
shore  of  a  winding  stream  and  in  the  middle  of  a 
partially  cleared  space,  stood  the  Indian  village 
toward  which  his  Ibotsteps  had  been  tending  for 
nearly  two  davf,  and  where  he  was  likely  to  sjtend 
an  indefinite  captivity. 

The  stream  was  perhaps  a  hundnd  feet  in 
width.  It  shone  brightly  in  the  morning  sun, 
and  the  current  was  cle;.rer  than  that  of  the  river 
crossed  the  day  before.  It  wound  its  way  west- 
ward as  far  as  the  eye  could  follow  it,  fluwiug  iuto 
a  tributary  of  the  Osage,  thence  to  the  Missouri, 
and  so  on  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
«  The  Indian  village  numl>=rred  between  twenty 
and  thirty  lodges,  wi-^wams  or  dwellings  as  they 
may  be  called.  Some  of  them  were  made  of  bison 
and  deer  skins,  and  were  of  iiTegular,  conical 
shape ;  others  were  mere  huts,  covered  with  grass, 
leaves,  limbs  and  dirt,   whil     )ne  or  two  wero 
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mainly  oom|K)8ed  of  gtooes  piled  in  the  form  of 
rude  wftllg  and  roofed  in  the  rude  faahion  de- 
scribed. 

Those  primitive  structures  were  scattered  ir- 
regularly over  a  space  of  half  an  acre,  which 
might  be  called  a  clearing,  inasmuch  as  only  a  few 
stumps  nnd  broken  trees  were  to  I*  seen.  But 
nothin}?  in  the  way  of  com  or  vegetable  a  ^u 
growing,  and  the  air  of  diUpidation,  untidiness 
un'^  squalor  pervading  thr  whole  scene,  was  char- 
acteristic  oi'  the  race,  and  was  that  which  robs 
it  of  the  ro.uance  which  in  the  mind  a  of  many 
attaches  to  the  name  of  the  America-   Indian. 

Viewed  from  the  ridge,  Jack  couk  ste  figures 
moving  to  and  fro  in  the  aimless  manner  natural 
to  such  indolent   peop],       Tti  re   were   children 
running    an'l    playing       noug    the  stumps  and 
dwellings-half  I.  iked  littk  knots  of  humanity, 
who  in  a  few  yea  h  would      «ome  the  repulsive 
squuws  or  terrible  war     ,rs  o    the  tribe.     Three  of 
the  youngsters  wer.    having  a  high  time  with  a 
canoe  lying  agaii  n  the  sh- .re     They  were  splash- 
ing  the  wat*r  o    r  each  other,  :)lunging  into  the 
stream  and    -ra  ablir  g  out  again  "-ithout  regard 
to  the  wear  or  tear  of  their  clothing,  and  playing 
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all  sorts  of  tricks  on  each  other,  while  a  half  doz- 
en playmates  were  standing  on  the  bank  laughing 
BO  heartily  that  a  spectator  would  have  found  it 
hard  to  understand  why  the  American  race  is  so 
often  described  as  of  a  melancholy  temperament. 

Now  and  then  some  squaw  could  be  seen  trudg- 
ing along  under  a  load  of  sticks,  while  more  thnn 
likely  her  lazy  husband  was  asleep  within  the  wig- 
wam. A  half  dozen  warriors  strolled  off  toward 
the  woods,  rifles  in  hand,  and  most  likely  with  the 
intention  of  going  upon  a  hunt.  Just  before 
leaving  the  clearing,  one  of  them  caught  sight  of 
the  group  on  the  top  of  the  ridge.  Immediately 
they  swung  their  arms  and  sent  several  ringing 
whoops  across  as  a  salutation  to  their  friends. 

Ogallah  answered,  and  he  and  his  party  moved 
down  the  slope  toward  their  homes.  Having  sa- 
luted each  other  iu  this  fashion,  the  warriors  of 
the  village  speedily  vanished  in  the  wood.  They 
must  have  known  that  the  returning  company  had 
a  prisoner  with  them,  but  it  will  be  seen  they  felt 
no  particular  interest  in  the  matter. 

But  if  such  was  the  fact  respecting  the  hunters, 
it  was  far  different  with  those  who  were  left  be- 
hind.     The  moment  the  five  warriors  emerged 
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from  the  wood,  with  the  captive  walking  among 
them,  the  whole  village  wag  thrown  in  a  turmoil 
of  excitement.  Squaws  and  children  rushed  for- 
ward, men  came  to  the  entrances  of  their  wig- 
wams, and  some  strolled  out  to  make  a  closer 
investigation  of  the  matter. 

It  was  a  trying  moment  to  Jack  Carleton,  for  it 
may  be  said  that  he  had  discounted  it  during  the 
preceding  day.  Ho  forced  himself  to  smile,  and 
when  the  chattering,  grunting,  shouting  crowd 
gathered  around  him  so  closely  that  he  was  forced 
to  stop  walking,  he  shook,  so  far  as  he  could,  most 
of  the  scores  of  hands  that  were  pushed  against  him. 

All  this  was  well  enough,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  their  attention  took  an  unpleasant  form. 
Some  of  the  half  grown  bucks  either  feigned  or 
really  were  angered  because  Jack  could  not  give 
them  heed,  and  struck  him  with  the  flat  of  their 
hands  about  the  chest  and  shoulders.  The  boy 
turned  when  the  first  blow  was  delivered,  and  the 
Indian  indulged  in  a  taunting  grimace.  Jack 
clenched  his  fist  and  was  on  the  point  of  striking 
him  in  the  face  when  his  good  sense  restrained 
him.  He  needed  no  one  to  tell  him  the  conse- 
quences of  such  rashness. 
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The  attentions  goon  became  so  boisterous  that 
Ogallah  interfered.  He  flung  the  crowd  right  and 
left,  commanding  them  to  disperse,  and  then 
beckoned  the  youth  to  follow  him  toward  a  lodge 
near  the  center  of  the  yiUage.  Jack  was  glad 
enough  to  do  so,  and  was  speedily  relieved  of  an- 
noyance. 

The  sachem  conducted  the  boy  to  his  own 
dwelling  where  none  of  the  curious  dare  follow 
him,  though  the  crowd  gathered  on  the  outside 
and  peeped  within,  like  so  many  persons  seeking 
a  free  survey  of  a  circus. 

Suspecting  that  this  was  likely  to  be  his  new 
home  for  an  indefinite  time,  Jack  Carleton  was 
quick  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  interior.  The 
structure,  as  I  have  said,  stood  near  the  middle  of 
the  village,  and  was  the  largest  of  the  collection. 
It  is  rare  that  an  aboriginal  building  bears  such 
resemblance  to  thpse  made  by  the  white  men  of 
the  border,  for  the  American  race  has  never  shown 
any  aptitude  in  architecture. 

Ogallah's  house  was  a  log  cabin,  perhaps  twenty 
feet  long  by  half  as  many  wide.  The  logs  were 
roughly  dovetailed  at  the  comers,  but  none  of  the 
numerous  crevices  were  ctopped  by  mortar  or  clay, 
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and  daylight  could  be  discerned  through  many  a 
rent,  which  in  cold  weather  admitted  the  keen 
cutting  wind. 

A  single  opening  served  as  a  door.  Aboriginal 
ingenuity  could  not  pass  beyond  this  rude  contriv- 
ance, so  having  opened  the  way  for  ingress  and 
egress,  the  builder  was  content  to  hang  a  bison 
skin  as  a  curtain.  This  could  be  readily  pulled 
aside  by  any  one,  and  the  door  locked  by  fastening 
the  comers.  Windows  are  a  sinful  extravagance 
to  the  American  Indian,  and  there  was  not  one  in 
the  village  to  which  Jack  Carleton  was  taken. 
When  the  open  door,  the  burning  fire,  the  hole 
which  answered  for  a  chimney,  and  the  numerous 
crevices  did  not  give  enough  light  for  the  interior, 
the  occupants  went  outside  to  obtain  it. 

Having  put  up  the  four  walls  of  logs  and  roofed 
them  with  branches,  covered  with  leaves,  dirt  and 
grass,  Ogallah  was  content  to  lean  back,  fold  his 
arms  and  smoke  his  pipe  in  placid  triumph.  The 
floor  was  the  earth,  worn  hard  and  smooth  by  the 
feet  of  the  family,  and  the  fire  was  kmdled  on  the 
ground  at  the  further  end,  where  the  vapor  found 
its  way  through  the  irregular  opening  made  for 
the  purpose. «  There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  oi 
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a  chair  or  bench  in  the  place.  Bison  and  deei 
robes  formed  the  couches,  and  the  pegs  driven  in 
the  ioga  held  blankets,  bows,  and  furs  of  animaU 
(most  of  the  last,  however,  lying  on  the  ground), 
leggings  and  other  articles  worn  by  the  chieftain 
and  his  wife. 

These  two  were  the  only  occupants   of  the 
place  previous  to  the  coming  of  Jack  Carleton. 
Ogallah  was  in  middle  life,  and  had  been  the 
father  of  but  a  single  son,  who  died  while  yet  a 
child.         His  wife  was  tall  and   muscular,  evi- 
dently a  woman  with  a  strong  will,  and  well 
worthy  to  be  ihe  consort  of  an  Indian  chief.     She 
did  not  rush  to  her  husband  and  embrace  him  the 
moment  she  caught  sight  of  him.    Indeed,  she 
had  not  ventured  outside  the  lodge,  though  she 
could  not  have  failed  to  hear  the  unusual  tur- 
moil. 

She  would  not  have  been  human  had  she  not 
shown  some  curiosity  respecting  her  husband's 
companion.  Jack  doflfed  his  hat  and  bowed  to  her 
with  elaborate  courtesy,  after  which  he  leaned  his 
rifle  against  the  side  of  the  wigwam  and  folded  his 
arms  The  squav  surveyed  him  for  a  full  minute, 
during  which  he  stood  as  if  awaiting  her  com- 
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mands,  and  then,  turning  to  her  husband,  the  two 
held  a  short  but  vigorous  conversation. 

The  wife  must  have  been  expecting  him,  for  she 
was  engaged  in  cooking  some  venison  in  the  usual 
aboriginal  fashion,  and,  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
boy,  the  two  were  not  kept  waiting  for  their  meal. 
Seating  themselves  cross-legged  on  the  ground,  the 
half-cooked  meat  was  taken  in  their  hands,  and, 
with  no  other  utensils  than  his  hunting  knife, 
each  made  his  morning  meal. 

And  so  at  last  Jack  Carleton  was  a  captive 
among  a  tribe  of  Indians  whose  totem  was  un- 
known to  him.  Whether  he  was  to  remain  with 
them  until  manhood,  or  whether  he  was  to  be  put 
to  death  long  before  that  period,  were  questions 
whose  answers  he  did  not  dare  try  to  conject- 
ure. 

His  situation  was  a  most  extraordinary  one,  as 
every  reader  will  admit.  He  knew  of  more  than 
one  instance  where  children  who  were  captured 
when  quite  small,  had  become  so  atta  ed  to  the 
rude  ways  and  wild  life  of  the  red  men,  that  they 
refused  to  go  back  to  their  own  people  when  the 
offer  presented  itself,  but  it  was  too  late  in  the 
day  for  such  an  experience  to  befall  him. 
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And  now,  for  a  time,  we  miut  leave  Jack  Carle- 
ton  to  himself,  while  we  give  attention  to  othei 
incidents  which  are  destined  to  have  a  bearing  oo 
hia  fate 


CHAPTER  XrV. 


ON  THK    MOUNTAIK   CBS8T. 

rjlHE  reader  has  not  forgotten  the  encounter 
-*-  between  Jacob  Relslaub  and  Deerfoot,  the 
Sbawanoe,  when  the  former  plunged  headlong 
through  his  own  door  in  mortal  fear  that  the 
tomahawk  of  the  youthful  warrior  would  be  sent 
crashing  through  his  brain ;  but,  much  as  Deer- 
foot  despised  the  German,  he  had  no  thought  of 
riaiting  injury  upon  him.  Shoving  back  the 
weapon  to  its  place  in  his  girdle,  he  therefore 
strode  oflF  in  the  forest,  never  pausing  in  his  walk 
until  the  sun  appeared  above  the  horizon.  He 
was  then  many  miles  from  Martinsville,  his  face 
turned  toward  the  southwest. 

Throwing  himself  on  his  face,  he  quaffed  his 
fill  from  a  small,  clear  stream,  whose  current  was 
only  moderately  cool,  and  then,  assuming  an  easy 
posture  on  the  ground,  gave  himself  over  to  deep 
thought. 

The  question  which  he  was  seeking  to  answer 
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waa  M  to  his  duty.    He  had  gone  to  the  settle- 
ment  to  see  his  young  friends,  and  learned  that 
they  had  started  some  hours  before  on  a  hunting 
expedition.    Such  a  proceeding  was  so  natural, 
and,  withal,  so  common,  that  any  one  expressing 
wonder  thereat  was  likely  to  be  laughed  at  for  his 
words.    The  boys  of  the  frontier  learn  to  handle 
the  rifle  when  much  younger  than  either  Otto 
Relstaub  or  Jack  Carleton,  and  they  were  some- 
times absent  for  days  at  a  time  without  caus- 
ing any  misgiving    on    the   part  of   their    pa- 
rents. 

Why,  then,  should  Deerfoot  be  perplexed  over 
the  matter,  when  even  the  mother  of  Jack  ex- 
pressed no  feur  concerning  him  ? 

Why,  indeed?  That  was  the  query  which 
puzzled  the  young  warrior.  It  has  already  been 
said  it  was  the  custom  of  Deerfoot  to  follow  a  cer- 
tain inexplainable  intuition  which  often  came  to 
his  help  in  his  moments  of  doubt  In  the  present 
instance,  something  seemed  to  whisper  that  it  was 
his  duty  to  look  after  the  boys,  but  the  wliisper 
was  so  low— as  may  be  said— that  he  hesitated  to 
obey  it,  led  to  do  so  by  a  doubt  as  to  whether, 
after  all,  it  was  that      ^tinctive  prompting  which 
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hitherto  had  glided  hiu  so  infallibly  in  numj  of 
hig  daring  enterprises  and  undertakings. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  warrior  that,  after 
spending  a  long  time  in  such  anxious  thought,  he 
should  draw  his  Bible  from  the  inner  jKXjket  of 
his  hunting  shirt,  and  begin  looking  through  its 
ptiges  for  guidance.  There  were  certain  portions 
that  were  favorites  of  his,  and,  without  searching, 
the  volume  opened  to  one  after  another  of  these 
places ;  but  seek  aa  much  as  he  chose,  he  could 
find  nothing  that  bore  on  the  problem  he  wished 
to  solve. 

"The  Great  Spirit  wills  that  Deerfoot  shall 
settle  the  question  for  himself,"  was  his  conclu- 
sion, as  he  returned  the  treasure  to  its  place. 

It  may  as  well  be  admitted  that  the  principal 
cause  of  Deerfoot's  hesitation  cannot  be  given  at 
this  time.  There  was  an  urgent  reason  why  he 
should  make  haste  to  the  southwest,  and  he  longed 
to  break  into  his  easy,  rapid  trot,  which  he  was 
able  to  maintain  without  fatigue  from  rise  of  mom 
till  set  of  sun.  But  the  same  strange  impulse 
which  sent  him  into  the  settlement  to  inquire 
concerning  his  friends,  still  kept  them  in  his 
thoughts. 
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But  he  was  not  the  youth  to  torment  himaelf  in 
thia  tuanner,  hour  after  hour,  and  he  finally  com- 
pressed his  thin  lips  and  muttered : 

"  Deerfoot  will  return  in  a  few  dayn,  and  then, 
if  his  brothers  are  still  gone,  he  will  hunt  for 
them." 

This  was  not  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  but  be 
followed  it  with  his  usual  promptness.  He  was 
in  the  very  act  of  rising  from  the  ground,  when 
his  quick  ear  caught  a  faint  footfall.  Like  a  flash 
he  raised  his  head,  and  observed  a  noble  buck  ap- 
proaching the  water  with  the  purpose  of  drinking 
from  it.  It  was  not  to  be  exi>ectod  that  the  ani- 
mal had  any  fear  of  hunters  in  such  a  solitary 
plactf,  and  he  came  forward  with  a  proud  step,  as 
though  master  of  the  wilderness. 

The  Shawanoe  waited  until  he  was  within  fifty 
feet,  when  the  buck  stopped  short,  and  threw  up 
his  head  as  thougli  he  scented  danger  in  the  air. 
At  that  instant  Deerfoot  bounded  to  his  feet  as  if 
thrown  upward  by  a  spring-board,  and  with  a 
slight  whoop,  dashed  straight  at  the  animal, 
swinging  his  arms  and  jumping  from  side  to  side 
in  the  most  grotesque  fashion. 
Few  animals  of  the  forest  are  more  timid  than 
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the  deer,  which,  like  the  bear,  is  found  id  almmt 
every  portion  of  the  American  continent.     The 
buck  with  one  gwift  whirl  on  hia  hoofs,  faced  the 
other  way,  and  was  off  like  an  arrow,  shooting  be- 
tween  the  trees,  through  tho  iindei^rowth,  and 
bounding  over  obstructions  u»  though  they  were 
not  worth  his  notice.    The  ordinary  himter  might 
have  found  time  to  fire  one  shot,  when  th(j  game 
would  hiive  vanished  like  a  bird  on  the  wing,  be- 
fore ho  could  reload  ;  but  the  occasion  was  a  good 
one  for  Deerfoot  to  display  his  wonderful  fleetness, 
and  he  was  in  the  mood  to  do  so.    He  had  made 
his  gestures  and  uttered  his  cries  for  the  very  pur- 
pose of  terrifying  the  animnl  into  doing  his  ut- 
most, and  he  did  it. 

With  his  head  thrown  back,  so  that  his  antlers 
almost  rested  on  his  back,  he  plunged  forward 
with  amazing  swiftness ;  but  when  he  had  gone 
two  hundred  yards,  he  saw  the  same  light,  willowy 
figure  almost  on  his  haunch.  He  even  flung  up 
his  arms  and  shouted  again,  as  if  urging  him  to  a 
higher  rate  of  speed.  And  such  was  the  truth  ; 
Deerfoot  was  running  as  fast  as  the  game,  and  he 
was  able  to  run  still  faster. 
The  buck  bounded  up  a  steep  slope,  and  ^rith 
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one  tremendous  leap  cleared  a  craggy  rock  in  his 
path.  He  had  barely  done  so,  when  the  young 
Shawanoe  \'m  after  him,  going  over  with  u  light- 
nefw  and  gracf  that  showed  no  spcciul  effort.  The 
pursuer  was  1 1 is  haunches,  and  the  animal,  with 
glaring  e^  bu'  and  u  horrified  snitf,  seemed  to 
bound  ol'  the  speed  of  the  wind.     But  of 

what  avH  The  warrior  was  not  to  be  shiiken  off. 
With  a  speed  which  none  of  his  race  could  equal, 
it  was  only  play  for  him  to  outrun  the  deer. 
Years  before  (as  I  have  told  in  another  place), 
Deerfoot,  for  more  sport,  pursued  one  of  the  fleet- 
est of  horses,  and  kept  it  up  hour  after  hour,  until 
he  ran  down  the  steed.  He  was  doing  the  same 
to  the  buck.  There  was  not  a  moment  r>>m  the 
first  when  he  could  not  have  launcht  d  an  arrow 
that  would  have  brought  the  game  to  the  irround ; 
he  was  near  enough  to  drive  his  tumahawk  into 
the  neck,  but  he  did  nothing  of  that  nature.  In- 
asmuch iis  he  was  running  the  race,  he  meant  it 
should  be  a  fair  one,  and  neither  should  take  any 
advantage  over  the  other. 

What  terrifying  imaginings  took  possession  of 
the  buck  when  ho  awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
impossible  to  escape  the  dreadful  being  cliiv^itig 
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to  his  hii>«,  cannot  be  understood  by  any  of  us,  but 
that  which  followed,  lucredibie  as  it  may  seem,  is 
an  iodisputablo  fact 

The  singular  race  was  kept  up  for  slightly  more 
thau  a  mile,  during  every  fraction  of  which  the 
fugitive  put  forth  his  highest  possible  effort. 
Such  a  terrific  rraln  cannot  fail  to  tell  upon  tho 
moHt  higiily  trained  animal,  and  so,  despite  all  ho 
could  do,  the  hue \  found  himself  unablt  to  keep 
up  his  prodigi'^us  ,enHion.  He  was  h^ing  ground, 
nnt'  he  c  uid  not  f  lil  to  know  that  escape  was  out 
of  the  question  ;  he  was  as  much  doomed  as  if 
surroundeil  and  driven  at  bay  by  a  doztn  hunters 
and  their  hounds.  He  was  still  running  at  his 
liighest  bent,  when  he  suddenly  deviated  to  the 
right,  and,  with  shocking  violence,  plunged 
bquarely  against  the  trunk  of  a  be»^ch,  vvi,  :'  Uing 
over  on  his  side,  gave  a  few  convul  ;tr  Jes 
and  died.  Beyond  question,  the  huck,  ^hen 
awake  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  hope  lor  him, 
deliberately  committed  suicide  by  breaking  his 
ueck. 

The    young    Shawanoe    paused,    and    looked 
down  upon  the  quivering  form  with  feelings  ot 

pity-    . 
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"Why  did  he  do  that?  Deerfoot  felt  too 
much  sorrow  to  harm  him ;  he  only  sought  to 
show  him  he  could  run  the  faster ;  hut  he  will 
run  no  m&re,  and  Deerfoot  will  eat" 

The  spot  was  suitable,  and,  within  less  time 
than  would  be  supposed,  the  warrior  was  seated 
on  the  ground,  deliberately  masticating  a  liberal 
slice  of  broiled  venison.  Doubtless  it  would  have 
been  improved  could  he  have  hung  it  in  a  cellar 
or  tree  for  several  days,  but  it  wasn't  convenient 
to  do  so,  and  Deerfoot  therefore  ate  it  as  he  could 
obtain  it,  and  was  satisfied  therewith. 

No  water  was  within  reach,  the  Indian  follow- 
ing  the  healthful  practice  of  the  wild  animala 
themselves,  of  not  partaking  of  drink  while  eating 
food. 

The  meal  finished,  Deerfoot  did  not  conduct 
himself  like  one  who  was  still  in  doubt  as  to  the 
course  he  ought  to  follow.  He  had  solved  the 
question  earlier  in  the  day,  and,  though  the  con- 
clusion he  reached  was  not  fully  satisfactory,  he 
resolutely  forced  aside  all  further  thought  respect- 
ing it,  and  gave  his  attention  simply  to  that 
which  was  before  him.  His  dinner  required  only 
a  short  time,  when  he  resumed  his  journey,  if  such 
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It  may  be  termed.  He  walked  with  his  usual 
noiseless  gait,  iu  which  could  be  detected  not  the 
slightest  weakness  or  exhaustion  resulting  from 
his  terrific  run. 

The  young  Shawanoe  was  advancing  toward  the 
mountainous  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Mis- 
souri. The  Ozark  range,  or  its  spurs,  cover  oje- 
half  of  that  large  State,  and  their  recesses  afford 
hunting  grounds  and  retreats  such  as  are  sur- 
passed by  no  other  portion  of  the  continent. 

Deerfoot  turned  his  footsteps  toward  a  high 
promontory  some  miles  distant.  It  was  the  most 
elevated  among  many  others,  and  formed  a  land- 
mark visible  over  a  very  extensive  area.  The 
youvhful  warrior  did  not  hasten  his  footsteps,  for 
the:e  was  no  call  to  do  so,  but  he  steadily  ap- 
proached the  mountain,  up  which  he  tramped  in 
his  leisurely  fashion,  until  he  paused  on  the  very 
h'^hest  point. 

The  journey  was  long,  and  when  he  came  to  a 
halt  the  sun  was  far  down  the  western  horizon. 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  was  covered  with 
rocks  and  bouldeia,  with  here  and  there  a  few 
scrubby  pines.  Nothing  could  }ic  more  unat- 
tractive than  the  broken,  stony  soil,  but  the  view 
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which  was  spread  out  before  him  who  climbed  to 
the  top  was  enough  to  kindle  the  eye  of  a  stoic, 
and  make  the  heart  overflow  with  love  and  awe 
toward  the  great  Being  who  made  it  all. 

But  the  eye  can  become  accustomed  to  the 
grandest  sceies,  and,  although  Deerfoot  leuied 
on  the  rock  beside  him,  and  allowed  his  keen 
vision  to  wander  over  the  magnificent  panorama, 
it  did  not  cause  an  additional  pulse-beat  When 
he  had  glanced  at  the  mountains,  the  valleys  be- 
tween, the  broken  country,  the  forests,  the  diversi- 
fied scenery  in  every  direction,  his  gaze  rested  on 
another  promontory  similar  to  the  one  he  had 
climbed. 

It  was  several  miles  distant,  in  a  directly  south- 
era  course,  and  was  nearly  or  quite  two  hundred 
teet  higher  than  the  one  on  which  he  stood.  The 
latter,  like  those  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  ridge,  while  the  one 
on  which  his  eyes  were  fixed  was  a  diminutive 
Teneriffe  as  to  its  form. 

While  the  manner  of  Deerfoot  indicated  very 
plainly  that  ho  expected  to  see  something  out  of 
the  usual  order  of  things,  yet  it  looked  very  much 
as  if  he  would  have  been  pleased  over  his  failure 
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to  do  so.  No  painter  cutdd  limn  a  more  striking 
picture  than  that  which  was  formed  by  Dcerfoot, 
at  the  close  of  that  beautiful  spring  day,  when^  as 
the  sun  was  setting,  he  stood  on  the  elevation  and 
gazed  across  the  intervening  country. 

His  right  elbow  rested  on  the  top  of  the  rock, 
and  his  right  leg  supported  the  weight  of  his 
body.  The  lower  half  of  the  left  leg  was  slung 
across  the  other,  the  toe  of  the  moccasin  touching 
the  earth.  The  right  hand  dropped  over  the  side 
of  the  rock,  and  lightly  held  the  long  bow  which 
leaned  against  the  same  support.  The  posture 
was  that  of  elegant  ease,  and  the  best  calculated 
to  bring  out  in  clear  relief  the  Apollo-like  splendor 
of  his  figure.  The  luxuriant  black  hair  "treaming 
over  the  shoulders,  the  gaudy  eagle  feathers 
thrust  in  at  the  crown,  the  lustrous  black  eyes, 
the  slightly  Boman  nose,  the  rows  of  colored 
beads  around  the  neck,  the  dull.yellc^  '>f  the 
hunting  shirt,  the  quiver  of  arrows  behind  the 
right  shoulder,  the  red  sash,  holding  knife  and 
tomahawk,  the  gold  bracelet  on  the  left  wrist, 
the  fringed  border  of  his  hunting  shirt  about  the 
knees,  the  brilliant  fringes  to  the  leggings,  the 
pretty  moccasins,  and   the  shapeliness  of  form. 
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limb  and  feature— all  these  made  up  the  poetical 
Indian,   which,  sad  to  say,   is  almost    as    rare 
among  his    race    as    the    black    diamond  is    in 
nature. 
But  such  was  Deerfoot  the  Shawanoe. 


CHAPTER   XV. 
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TpASY  and  negligent  as  was  the  posture  aa- 
-'-^  sumed  by  Deerfoot  the  Shawanoe,  his  eyes 
were  never  at  rest.  Resting  for  a  moment  on  the 
promontory,  they  darted  to  the  right  and  left 
down  the  valley,  and  even  took  in  the  shifting 
clouds  in  the  sky  above.  But  it  was  the  peak 
whish  riveted  his  attention,  and  which  was  scru- 
tinized with  minute  closeness  until  the  gathering 
gloom  shut  it  from  sight 

It  was  not  fairly  dark  when  he  kindled  a  fire 
on  the  very  highest  point,  and  then  placing  him- 
self so  far  from  it  that  the  glare  could  not  inter- 
fere with  his  sight,  he  looked  out  in  the  night. 
The  darkness  was  such  that  nothing  could  be 
seen  beyond  his  immediate  surroundings,  but  he 
knew  where  to  look  for  that  which  he  expected 
and  yet  did  not  want  to  see.  For  fully  an  hour 
the  Shawanoe  held  his  motionless  attitude,  gazing 
as  fixedly  to  the  southward  as  ever  an  eagle  stared 
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at  the  sua.    Then  that  for  which  he  was  waiting 
appeared. 

From  the  verycreet  of  the  distant  mountain 
peak,  a  flaming  arrow  suddenly  began  climbing 
toward  the  stars.    Up,  up  it  went,  as  does  the 
rocket  on  a  summer  mght,  going  slower  and  slow- 
er,  like  an  old  man  plodding  up  hill,  until,  wearied 
out,  it  paused,  and,  for  one  instant  remained  sta- 
tionary in  the  air,  as  if  doubtful  whether  to  push 
on  or  to  fall  back.    The  flaming  point  swung  over 
antil  it  pointed  toward  the  ground,  when  it  shot 
downward  with  ever  increasing  swiftness  until  it 
vanished.    It  must  have  struck  within  a  yard  of 
the  spot  from  which  it  had  been  driven  upward. 

It  was  very  rarely  that  Dcerfoot  showed  excite- 
ment.  He  had  drawn  his  knife  and  challenged 
the  great  Tecumseh  to  mortal  conflict,  and  he  had 
faced  death  a  score  of  times  in  the  most  dreadful 
shapes,  but  very  rarely,  if  ever,  was  his  heart 
stirred  aa  hy  the  sight  of  the  bumiag  arrow  on 
the  distant  mountain  peak. 

He  straightened  up  with  a  quick  inspiration 
and  his  eyes  followed  the  course  of  the  fiery  mis- 
silo  from  the  moment  of  its  appearance  until  it 
vanished. 
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"  They  have  ccUUd/or  Deer/oot!  " 

These  were  the  remarkable  wordu  which  fell 
Irom  his  lips,  as  he  plunged  down  the  laountain 
side  like  one  who  knew  a  question  of  life  and  death 
was  before  him.  Although  Deerfoot  had  formed 
a  friendship  for  Jack  Carleton  and  Otto  Belstaub 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  felt  for  Ned  Preston 
and  WildbloBsom  Brown,  yet  it  must  bo  admitted 
that  they  were  not  the  only  ones  to  whom  he  wus 
strongly  attached,  and  in  whose  fate  he  felt  as 
deep  an  interest  as  in  that  of  any  human  being — 
all  of  which  shall  be  made  clear  in  another  place 
and  at  another  time. 

It  was  just  ono  week  later  that  Deerfoot  made 
his  appearance  near  the  settlement,  and,  pausing 
at  a  lioini,  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  collec- 
tion of  cabins,  he  spent  several  minutes  in  survey- 
ing them  and  the  pioneers.  He  had  traveled 
many  miles,  and  been  through  some  Bingularly 
stirring  scenes  since  he  last  looked  upon  Martins- 
ville, but  the  gracious  Being  that  had  protected 
him  ail  his  life,  did  not  desert  him  in  his  extrem- 
ity, ond  the  frame  was  as  supple  and  free  from 
weakness  or  injury  as  when  he  faced  the  other 
•ay. 
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When  the  borning  arrow  Bummoned  Deerfoot 
down  the  mountain  side,  he  was  glad  indeed  that 
he  had  decided  the  question  whether  or  not  he 
should  hunt  for  the  boys  as  he  did,  for,  had  he 
done  otherwise,  the  opportunity  that  has  been  de- 
scribed could  not  have  come  to  him ;  but,  when 
his  duty  was  ended,  the  old  doubt  came  back, 
until  he  had  been  driven  to  return  in  order  that 
he  might  settle  the  question  forever. 

Looking  down  on  the  little  settlement  of  Mar- 
tinsville, ho  studied  the  curious  scene,  for  he  was 
60  close  that  ho  could  identify  every  -penon  whom 
he  knew.  The  settlement,  as  the  reader  has  been 
told,  consisted  of  two  rows  of  log  cabins,  facing 
each  other.  They  numbered  about  a  score,  and 
the  street  was  fifty  feet  wide.  Besides  that, 
each  cabin  had  the  same  space  between  itself  and 
its  neighbor,  so  that,  few  as  were  the  structures, 
they  were  scattered  over  considerable  ground. 

This  ground,  as  well  as  much  of  it  beyond,  had 
been  well  cleared,  and  the  earth  cultivated. 
There  were  horses  and  oxen  to  draw  plows  and 
help  bear  the  burdens.  Besides  the  hunters'  cab- 
ins, there  were  storehouses,  barns,  and  structures 
made  for  convenience  or  necessity.    From  most  of 
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the  Boil  that  had  been  overturned  were  sprouting 
corn,  potatoen,  and  other  vegetables.  The  time 
was  not  distant  when  the  wilderness  should  blos- 
som as  the  rose. 

A  block-bouse  near  the  middle  of  the  settle- 
ment had  been  half  completed,  when,  so  far  as 
could  be  seen,  the  work  was  abandoned.    The  ndo 
with  the  frontier  settlements  was  to  put  up  a 
building  in  which  all  could  take  refugt,  should 
danger  threaten  ;  but  often  the  fort  was  so  hastily 
and  poorly  made  that  it  became  a  matter  of  weak- 
ness rather  than  of  strength.    Colonel  Martin  and 
his  brother  pioneers  reached  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  showing  alU^ther  too  much  haste  in 
rearing  the  structure,  and  they  deferred  its  com- 
pletion to  a  more  convenient  season.    Their  duty 
to  their  families,  as  they  saw  it,  justified  them  in 
taking  such  a  step,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  of  the  surrounding  country  were 
BOt  likely  ever  to  cause  them  trouble. 

The  cleared  land,  as  it  was  called,  was  still  dis- 
figured by  numerous  unsightly  stumps,  around 
which  the  rude  plow  was  pulled  ;  but  here  and 
there  men  were  working  to  remove  them,  and  ulti- 
mately all  would  be  uprooted  and  destroyeu. 
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On  the  edge  of  the  clearing,  three  woodimen 
were  swinging  their  axes  and  burying  their  keen 
edges  in  the  hearts  of  io  monnrchs  of  the  wood. 
Deerfoot  looked  at  theiu  several  minutes,  noticing 
us  he  had  done  b.  fore,  with  childish  wonder,  how 
long  it  took  the  sound  caused  by  the  blows  to 
reach  him.  When  one  of  the  choppers  stopped  to 
breathe  and  leaned  on  his  axe,  the  sound  of  two 
blows  came  to  the  listener,  and  when  he  resumed 
work,  the  youth  saw  him  in  the  act  of  striking  the 
third  time  before  ♦'•e  sound  was  heard. 

Tho  scene  was  one  of  activity  and  industry. 
Even  the  children  seemed  to  have  work  instead  of 
play  to  occupy  them.  The  women,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  were  among  the  busiest,  and  rarely  did  one 
of  them  appear  at  the  door  of  her  cabin.  When 
she  did  so,  it  was  only  for  a  very  brief  while. 

Deerfoot  was  looking  fixedly  at  one  of  the 
houses  near  the  middle  of  the  settlement,  when  a 
squatty  figure,  with  a  conical  hat,  a  heavy  c.me, 
and  smoking  a  pipe,  came  out  and  walked  slowly 
toward  a  cabin  only  a  short  distance  off.  The 
Indian  smiled  in  his  momentary,  shadowy  fashion 
when  he  recognized  Jacob  Relataub,  whom  he  YM 
frightened  almost  out  of  his  wits  a  week  before. 
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No  doubt  the  Qerman  had  told  the  incident  many 
times  uftt.rword,  and  would  always  iniiit  he  e»- 
caped  by  a  veritable  hair's  breadth. 

But  Deerfoot  was  troubled  in  mind,  for  among 
all  whom  he  saw  ho  recognized  neither  Jack  Carle- 
ton  nor  Otto  Relstaub.  It  was  not  likely  that,  if 
they  had  returned  from  their  hunt,  both  would 
continue  invisible  very  long ;  but  when  minute 
after  minute  passed  without  showing  either,  his 
heart  sank. 

The  Shawanoe  knew  a  scene  would  bo  probable 
if  Jacob  Bebttiub  caught  sight  of  him,  so  he 
avoided  the  wrathful  German.  The  appearance 
of  the  handsome  warrior  moving  among  the  cab- 
ins, naturally  awakened  8ome  interest.  Men  and 
children  looked  at  him  as  be  went  by,  and  several 
of  tlje  latter  followed  him.  Deerfoot  saluted  all 
whoso  eyes  met  his,  calling  out  ;  "  Good  day  j 
how  is  my  brother  ?  "  in  as  excellent  English  as 
any  of  them  could  have  employed. 

The  Indian,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  known  to 
nearly  every  one  by  reputation.  Moat  of  the  set- 
tlers had  heard  of  his  exploits  when  they  and  he 
lived  in  Kentucky  ;  they  knew  he  guided  Otto 
Relstaub    and  Jack  Corleton   on    their   perilous 
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journey  from  the  Dark  and  Bloody  Ground  into 
Louisiana ;  they  were  aware,  too,  that  he  could 
read  and  write,  and  was  one  of  the  most  sagacious 
and  valuable  friends  the  settlers  ever  had  or  could 
have.     The  story  which  Jacob  Relstaub  told  was 
therefore  received  with  much  doubt,  and  no  one 
who  listened  felt  any  distrust  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
young   Shawanoe.    More   than  one  declared  on 
general  principles  that  Relstaub  would  have  been 
served  right  had  the  warrior  handled  him  roughly, 
as  it  was  well  known  he  could  have  done  had  he 
l)een  so  minded. 

Deerfoot  walked  quietly  along  the  primitive 
street  until  opposite  the  door  of  Widow  Carleton's 
cabin.  Without  hesitation,  ho  pulled  the  latch 
string  and  stepped  within.  There  was  no  start  or 
change  of  expression  when  he  glanced  about  the 
apartment,  but  that  single  glance  told  him  the 
stoiy. 

Mrs.  Carieton  was  standing  at  the  table  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room,  occupied  with  the  dishes 
that  had  served  at  the  morning  meal.  Her  back 
wat  toward  the  visitor,  but  she  turned  like  a  flash 
when  she  heard  the  door  open.  The  scared,  ex^ 
pectant,  disappointed,  and  apprehensive  expres- 
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sion  that  flitted  over  her  countenancef  like  the 
passing  of  a  cloud  across  a  summer  landscape, 
made  known  the  truth  to  the  sagacious  8ha- 
wanoe. 

"  Deerfoot's  brother  has  not  come  back  from 
his  long  hunt,"  he  said,  in  his  usual  voice,  as 
he  bowed  and  advanced  to  the  middle  of  the 
apartment. 

"  0  Deerfoot  I  "  moaned  the  mother,  as,  with 
tremulous  lip,  she  sank  into  the  nearest  chair  and 
looked  pleadingly  toward  him,  holding  her  apron 
ready  to  raise  to  her  eyes  ;  "  tell  me  where  is  my 
Jack  !" 

"  My  friend  told  Deerfoot  that  his  brother  had 
gone  to  hunt  the  horse  that  has  wandered  off." 

"  But  that  was  more  than  a  week  ago  ;  he 
ought  to  have  come  back  a  good  while  since.  0 
Deerfoot " 

"  But  the  horse  has  wandered  many  miles,  and 
it  will  take  my  brother  a  long  time  to  find  him,'* 
interrupted  the  visitor,  who  dreaded  the  scene 
which  Jhe  saw  was  sure  to  come. 

*'Do  you  think  they  are  still  hunting  for  him  ?" 
■ne  asked  with  a  sudden,  yearning  eagerness 
that  went  to  the  heart  of  the  Indian.    He  could 
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not  speak  an  untruth,  nor  could  he  admit  the 
great  tear  that  almost  stopped  the  beating  of  his 
heart. 

"  Deerfbot  cannot  answer  his  friend ;  but  he 
hopes  soon  to  take  the  hand  of  his  brother." 

"  Oh,  that  will  never  be— it  can  never  be.  My 
poor  Jack  1 " 

Her  grief  could  be  restrained  no  longer.     The 
apron  was  abruptly  raised  to  the  -yes,  and  as  the 
white  hands  were  pressed  against  tho  face   her 
whole  frame  shook  with  emotion.     Deeifoot  looked 
steadUy  at  the  pitiful  scene,  but  he  knew  not 
what  to  say  or  do.    It  was  a  vivid  illustration  of 
this  strange  nature  of  ours  that  the  youth,  who 
absolutely  knew  not  what  fear  was,  and  who  had 
seen  the  glittering  tomahawk  crash  its  way  into 
the  brain  without  a  throb  of  pity,  now  found  his 
utmost  self-command   hardly  able   to  save  him 
from  breaking  down  as  utterly  as  did  the  parent 
before  him..    He  hastily  swaUowed  the  lump  that 
kept  rising  in  his  throat,  blinked  his  eyes   very 
rapidly,  coughed,  fidgeted  on  the  bench  whereon 
he  sat,  and,  finally,  looked  away  and  upward  at 
the  rude  rafters,  so  as  to  avoid  the  sight  of  the 
sobbing  woman. 
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**  Deerfoot  is  a  child,"  he  muttered  angrily, 
**  that  he  weeps  when  he  knows  not  what  for ;  he 
is  a  dog  that  whines  hefore  his  master  strikes 
him." 

A  hricf  but  resolute  struggle  gave  him  the 
mastery  over  his  emotions,  though  for  a  few 
seconds  he  dared  not  look  towards  his  hostess. 
When  he  timidly  ventured  to  do  so,  she  was 
rubbing  her  eyes  with  the  comer  of  her  apron. 
The  tempest  of  grief  had  passed,  and  she  was 
regaining  mastery  of  herself,  thereby  rendering 
great  help  to  the  valiant  warrior. 

''I  know  that  it  may  be  possible  that  Jack 
and  Otto  have  gone  on  a  longer  hunt  than  before, 
but  they  did  not  expect  to  be  away  more  than 
three  or  four  days,  and  Jack  would  not  willingly 
bring  sorrow  to  his  mother." 

"My  brother  may  have  gone  so  far  that  he 
has  lost  his  way,  and  is  slow  in  finding  it 
again." 

"Do  you  think  so,  Deerfoot  ?  " 

The  Indian  fidgeted,  but  he  could  not  avoid  an 
answer. 

"  Deerfoot  does  not  know  ;  he  cannot  think 
right ;  he  is  in  sore  trouble  for  his  brothers." 
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"No  one  can  help  them  like  you.  0  Deerfoot, 
won't  you  find  my  Jack  and  bring  him  hom<»  to 
me?" 

The  youthful  warrior  rose  to  his  feet,  and 
looking  her  in  the  face,  spoke  the  words,  "/ 
mil!"  Then  he  turned  and  strode  out  of  the 
door. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


▲  PEBPLEZINO  QUESTION. 

nrvBERFOOT,  the  Stoawanoe,  had  entered  upon 
-^  the  most  difficult  task  of  his  life.  He  had 
undertaken  to  follow  up  and  befriend  the  youths 
who  had  disappeared  more  thnn  a  week  previous, 
and  who  had  left  not  the  slightest  clue  as  to 
where  they  had  gone,  nor  what  direction  they  had 
taken. 

In  these  days,  when  a  friend  sets  out  to  tiace  a 
person  who  is  seeking  to  hide  himself,  he  i«  always 
able  to  pick  up  some  knowledge  that  will  give 
valuable  help  in  his  search.  Th  habits  of  the 
individual,  some  intentions,  or  ri^ther  wishes,  to 
which  he  may  have  given  utterance  a  long  time 
before,  his  little  peculiarities  of  manner,  which  are 
sure  to  betray  themselves,  no  matter  how  complete 
the  disguise — these,  and  other  points,  are  certain 
to  afford  the  help  the  hunter  through  the  cities 
Bud  towns  and  country  requires. 

But  my  reader  will  observe  the  vast  difference 
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between  a  case  su^a  as  occurs  every  day,  and  that 
which  confronted  the  young  Indian.  Two  boys 
had  gone  into  the  woods  more  than  a  week  before, 
on  a  long  hunt,  and  were  now  missing  ;  it  was  his 
task  to  find  them.     Could  it  be  done  ? 

Had  Deerfoot  taken    up   the  pursuit  shortly 
after  the  departure  of  the  boys,  he  could  have 
sped  over  their  trail  like  a  bloodhound.    There 
could  have  been  no  escaping  him  ;  but  since  they 
left  homo,  rain  had  fallen,  and  even  that  marvel 
of  canine  sagacity  could  not  have  trailed   them 
through  the  wilderness.    It  was  idle,  therefore, 
for  Deerfoot  to  seek  for  that  which  did  not  exist ; 
no  trail  was  to  be  found ;  at  least,  none  in  that 
neighborhood.     In  all  his  calculations,  he  did  not 
build  the  slightest  hope  on  that  foundation.     Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  have  sought  to  take  up  the 
shadowy  footprints  from  where  the  boys  left  the 
settlement ;  but  the  utmost  he  did  was  to  learn 
the  general  direction  taken  by  them,  when  they 
entered  upon  one  of  the  wildest  expeditions  that 
can  be  imagined. 

Hundreds  and  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
mountain  and  forest  were  spread  out  before  him. 
The  vast  territory  of  Louisiana,  as  it  was  then 
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called;  stretched  aw.vy  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
spread  toward  the  sottiDg  sun  until  stopped  by 
the  walls  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  youth 
could  spend  his  life  in  wandering  over  that  pro- 
digious area,  without  coming  upon  or  gaining  the 
slightest  traces  of  a  thousand  people  whom  he 
might  wish  to  find.  The  conclusion  was  inovita- 
blo  that  he  must  pursue  some  intelligent  course, 
or  he  never  could  succeed. 

It  should  be  said  that  Deerfoot  had  not  the 
slightest  doubt  of  a  grave  misfortune  having  b<^- 
fallen  his  friends.  Jack  Carleton  never  would 
willingly  remain  from  home  for  so  long  a  period  ; 
he  was  too  uifectionate  a  son  to  grieve  his  mother 
by  such  a  course.  He  and  Otto  Relstaub  *here- 
fore,  were  either  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  In  'ians, 
or  they  had  been  put  to  death. 
Just  the  faintest  possible  fear  troubled  the 
oung  Shawanoe.  He  recalled  the  incidents 
which  had  marked  the  journey  of  himself  and 
the  boys  from  Kentucky,  only  a  short  time  before. 
The  Shawanoes,  the  fiercest  and  most  cunning  of 
all  the  Indian  tribes,  had  not  only  pursued  them 
to  the  river's  edge,  but  had  followed  them  across 
the  Mississippi,  coming  within  a  hair's  breadth  of 
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destroying  the  two  boye  who  were  making  guch 
haste  toward  Martinsville.  Had  any  of  those 
Shawanoes  pushed  the  pursuit  still  further? 
Had  they  lingered  near  the  settlement,  awaiting 
just  such  an  opportunity  as  was  given  by  Jack 
and  Otto  when  they  went  off  on  their  hunt  ? 

This  was  the  phase  of  the  question  which  for  a 
long  time  tortured  Deerfoot.    He  felt  that  it  was 
improUble  that   danger   existed   in   that  shape. 
The  Shawanoes  had  no  special  cause,  for  enmity 
against  the  boys.      If  they  should  venture  into 
Louisiana   to  revenge  theiuselves   upon  any  one 
It  would  be  upon  Deerfoot.     NoUiin^  was  mor^ 
certain  than  that  he  had  not  been   molested  by 
any  of  his  old  enemies,  for  a  good   many  days 
previously,  nor  had  they  been  anywhere  near  him 
during  that  period. 

But  the  cunning  Indian,  like  his  shrewd  white 
brother,  may  do  the  very  thing  least  expected. 
Might  they  not  capture  and  make  off  with  the 
boys,  for  the  very  purpose  of  leading  Deerfoot  on 
a  long  pursuit,  in  which  the  advantage  would  be 
wlioUy  against  him  ? 

But  the  field  of  conjecture  thus  opened  was 
limitless.     Deerfoot  mi^ht  have  spent  hours  in 
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theorising  and  speculating,  and  still  have  been  as 
&r  from  the  truth  as  at  the  beginning  ;  hu  might 
have  formed  schemes,  ]:ierfect  ii*.  every  detail,  only 
to  find,  on  investigation,  that  they  were  wrung  in 
every  par'  'cwhir.  The  elaborate  structures  which 
the  detective  roars  are  often  built  on  sand,  and 
tumble  to  fragments  on  the  slightest  touch. 

Deerfoot  was  convinced  that  the  boys  either 
were  captives  in  the  hands  of  Indians,  or  they 
were  dead.  Had  they  been  sluiu  by  red  men — 
and  it  was  not  conceivable  that  both  could  have 
met  death  in  any  other  way — it  was  useless  to 
hunt  for  their  remains,  since  only  fortunate 
chance  could  end  a  search  that  might  last  a  Cen- 
tura. 

But  if  the  boys  had  been  carried  off,  there  was 
^ope  of  gaining  trace  of  tbem,  though  that  might 
involve  endless  wanderings  to  and  fro,  through  the 
mountains  and  wilderness.  Such  a  hunt,  prose- 
cuted on  a  systematic  plan  for  a  certain  time, 
without  any  results,  would  satisfy  Deerfoot  that 
the  boys,  like  many  older  ones,  had  met  their 
death  in  the  lonely  depths  of  the  wilderness, 
where  no  human  eye  would  ever  look  upon  them 
again. 
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*K^"r  r  "■'"'  '"^  '^"  '*'  '■°*<'  ""  -ecret  of 
tho  boy,  d.«ppe«macc,  will  pe^eive  il.at  Dee,. 

loot  w„  hovering  arou.a  the  truth,  thouifh  he 
wa.  .t.11  barred  by  diffloultiee  almost  ....uZunt- 
able. 

SuppoM  he  should  make  up  bis  mind  that  Jack 
and  Otto  were  at  that  moment  with  the  red  men 
m  what  manner-^xcept  by  an  almost  intennina- 
ble  searoh-K^ould  he  leam  what  tribe  held  them 
prisoners  ? 

tn  th«  autumn  of  1778,  Frances  Slocnm,  a  little 
gn.  five  year,  old,  was  stolen  from  her  home  in 
Wyoamg  Valley,  and  carried  away  by  Delaware 
Indian,      For  a  perio.1  of  fifty-nine  years  the 
search  for  her  was  prosecuted  with  more  or  lejs 
earnestness     Thousands  of  dolh^  were   spent 
»oores  of  persons  were  engaged  at  the  «.me  time' 
in  the  hunt,  jcameys  were  made  among  the  West 
cm  tribes    friendly  Indians  themselves  were  en- 
listed .„  the  work,  and  yet,  although  the  searchers 
were,  often  within  a  faw  miles  cf\er,  they  neve" 
picked  up  the  fi„t^-..     After  the  lapse  Jf  more 
than  half  a  century,  when  all  hope  had  been  aban- 
doned by  the  surviving  friends,  the  whereabouts 
of  the  woman  became  known,  through  an  occur- 
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rence  that  was  us  purely  an  uctident  oh  wuh  any- 
thing that  ever  took  ^^laco  in  this  world. 

Admitting  the  unap»)roachal)le  woodcraft  and 
skill  of  the  young  Shawanoe,  yet  he  could  not  do 
the  impossihle.  Could  he  be  spared  a  hundred 
years,  possibly  he  might  r  xko  the  grand  round  of 
his  iieople  on  the  Ameriv  a  continent,  but  in  e 
meantime,  what  of  his  friends  for  whom  he  \  >  •  i 
be  making  this  extended  tour  ? 

If  so  h  should  be  that  the  boys  were  in  the 
power  of  the  Shawanoes,  or  Miamis,  or  Delawares, 
they  were  far  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  if 
with  the  Wyandots,  they  were  also  east  of  the 
Father  of  Waters,  and  probably  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Erie  ;  if  with  the  Ojibwas,  to  the  northward 
along  Lake  Huron ,  *f  with       9  Ottawas,  they 
were  the  same  distance  n  »rth,  ,^t  on  the  shores 
of  Lake   Michigan ;  if  \.  Ith  the  Pottawatomies, 
further  south  on  :  )  1  same  I  ike  ;  if  in  the  villages 
of  the  Kickapoos,  or  Winnebagoes,  or  Menomo- 
nies,  it  was  on  the  southern  and  western  shores  of 
the  same  body  of  water ;  if  with  the  Ottigamies, 
or  Sacs,  or  Foxes,  or  in  the  land  of  the  Assino- 
boine,  the  hunt  must  be  of  the  most  prolonged 
character. 
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Still  further,  the  vast  bulk  of  the  western  con- 
tinent  stretched  westward  toward  the  Pacitic 
When  Deerfoot  faced  the  setting  sun,  he  knew  he 
was  looking  over  the  rim  of  one  of  the  grandest 
countries  of  the  globe.  He  had  fair  ideas  of  the 
vast  prairies,  enormous  streams,  prodigious  moun- 
tains and  almost  illimitable  area,  which  awaited 
the  development  of  the  coming  centuries. 

One  other  suggestive  fact  was  known  to  Deer- 
foot  :  representatives  of  the  Indian  tribes  among 
the  foothills  of  the   Rocky  Mountains  had  ex- 
changed  shots  with  the  white  explorers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi.    It  is  an  error  to  suj,- 
I)ose  that  the  American  savage  confines  his  wan- 
derings to  a  limited  space.    The  majority  do  so, 
but,  as  I  have  said,  the  race  produces  in  its  way 
Its  quota  of  venturesome  explorers,  who  now  and 
then  are  encountered  many  hundreds  of  miles 
from  home. 

Within  the  preceding  few  weeks,  Deerfoot  had 
met  two  warriors  among  the  Ozark  mountains 
who,  he  saw  at  a  glance,  came  from  a  longdistance' 
and  probably  had  never  before  been  in  that  sec- 
tion.  x>Jeither  they  nor  Deerfoot  could  speak  a 
word  the  other  could  understand,  but  the  sign 
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language  is  universal  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  and  they  were  soon  conversing  like  a 
party  of  trained  mutes. 

To  the  amazement  of  the  young  Shawanoe,  he 
learned  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  Mississippi. 
They  either  would  not  or  could  not  make  clear 
their  errand,  but  Deerfoot  suspected  it  was  that 
of  gaining  a  glimpse  of  the  civilization  which  as 
yet  had  not  appeared  in  the  West.  Though  the 
strangers  were  somewhat  shy  and  suspicious,  they 
offered  no  harm  to  the  young  Shawanoe,  who,  of 
course,  showed  only  friendship  toward  them. 
From  them  he  gained  not  a  little  rude  informa- 
tion of  the  marvelous  region  which  has  since  be- 
come familiar  to  the  world. 

The  fear,  therefore,  of  Deerfoot  was  that  some 
wandering  band  from  the  extreme  West  had  cap- 
tured the  boys,  and  were  at  that  very  hour  push- 
ing toward  the  Pacific  with  them.  It  would  re- 
quire a  long,  long  time  to  learn  the  truth,  which, 
in  all  probability,  would  prove  a  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  this  fragmentary 
manner,  the  reader  may  gain  an  idea  of  the  almost 
infinite  difficulties  by  which  Deerfoot  was  con- 
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fronted.  Like  a  trained  detective,  however,  he 
saw  that  much  valuable  time  had  been  lost  and  a 
start  must  be  made  without  further  delay  ;  and, 
furthermore,  that  the  first  step  must  be  based  on 
something  tangible,  or  it  would  come  to  naught. 
The  element  of  chance  plays  a  leading  part  in 
such  problems,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
luck  is  not  often  a  more  powerful  helper  than 
skill. 

After  leaving  the  settlement,  Deerfoot  naturally 
climbed  to  the  nearest  elevation  which  gave  a  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  it  was  while  he 
was  looking  over  the  scene  that  his  tlioughts  took 
the  turn  indicated  by  the  preceding  part  of  this 
chapter. 

It  may  be  said  that  that  for  which  he  was 
searching  was  a  starting  point.  "Where  shall  I 
begin?"  was  the  question  which  remained  un- 
answered until  the  sun  was  halfway  to  meridian. 

The  principal  view  of  the  young  warrior  was  to 
the  south  and  west,  for  the  conviction  wa«  strong 
that  thither  he  must  look  for  the  shadowy  clue 
which  he  prayed  might  lead  him  to  success  Sev- 
eral miles  southward  a  camp-fire  was  burning,  as 
was  shown  by  the  bluish  vapor  that  seemed  to 
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stand  still  against  the  clear  sky  ;  the  same  dis- 
tance to  the  southeast  was  a  slighter  evidence  of 
another  camp-fire,  while  to  the  southwest  was  still 
another,  the  vapor  so  thin  and  faint  that  the  ex- 
perienced eye  of  the  Shawanoe  told  him  the  party 
spending  the  previous  night  there  had  gone  early 
in  the  morning,  leaving  the  fire  to  hum  itself 
slowly  out. 

Evidently  the  thing  for  Deerfoot  to  do  was  to 
visit  one  or  all  of  the  camps  in  quest  of  the  clue 
which  the  chances  were  a  thousand  to  one  he 
would  never  find.    Which  should  he  first  seek  ? 

The  hravest  of  men  has  a  tinge  of  superstition 
in  his  nature,  and  with  all  of  Deerfoot's  daring 
and  profoundly  devout  nature,  he  was  as  super- 
stitious in  some  respects  as  a  child.  He  could  not 
decide  by  means  of  his  Bible  the  precise  course  to 
follow,  for  one  of  his  principles  was  that  he  alone 
must  determine  his  precise  course  of  action,  the 
Great  Spirit  holding  him  accountable  only  for  th^ 
manner  in  which  he  did,  or  sought  to  do,  that 
which  he  clearly  saw  was  his  duty. 

The  huntmg  knife  was  whipped  from  his  girdle, 
and,  holding  the  point  between  his  thumb  and 
finger,  he  flung  it  a  rod  above  his  head.    It  turned 
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over  and  over  in  going  up  and  descending,  and 

Deerfoot  looked  down  on  the  implement  and  saw 
that  the  pomt  was  turned  towani  the  camp-fire 
which  was  furthest  west. 
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TWO   ACQUAINTANCES  AND   FRIENDS. 


^T^HE  question  was  settled.    Nothing  short  of 
-^    positive  knowledge  ^ould  have  led  Deerfoot 
to  change  his  mind  as   to  the  right  course  to 
pursue. 

Stoofting  over,  he  picked  up  his  hunting  knife, 
thrust  it  in  his  girdle,  and  strode  down  the  slope 
in  the  direction  of  the  camp,  which  he  knew  was 
deserted  early  that  momiug.  It  was  a  long  way 
to  travel,  but  it  was  nothing  to  the  lissome  war- 
rior, who  would  have  broken  into  a  run  could  he 
Iiave  felt  any  assurance  of  gaining  any  benefit  by 
doing  30. 

Climbing  around  the  boulders  and  rocks,  leap- 
ing over  chasms,  pushing  through  matted  unc^  r- 
growth,  and  turning  aside  only  when  forced  to  . 
so,  Deerfoot  pressed  to  the  southwest  until  three- 
fourths  of  the  distance  was  passed.  Most  of  that 
time  the  shadowy  vapor  had  been  beyond  sight, 
for  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  for  it  when 
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the  intervening  vegetation  interfered.  He  could 
not  make  any  mistake  as  to  the  right  course,  and 
H  was  therefore  unnecessary  for  him  to  take  his 
F>earings ;  but  now,  when  he  knew  he  could  not  be 
far  from  his  destination,  he  came  to  the  surface, 
as  it  may  bo  said  of  a  diver  in  an  emerald  sea, 
and  indulged  in  a  deliberate  survey  of  his  sur- 
roundings. 

The  first  glance  at  the  camp  caused  his  eyes  to 
sparkle,  for  it  conveyed  an  interesting  fact :  in- 
stead of  the  smoke  being  so  thin   that  it  was 
scarcely  visible,  it  was  much  denser  and   more 
plenteous.    That  simply  showed  that  the  camp 
wao  no  longer  a  deserted  one.    Whoever  had  gone 
away  in  the  morning  had  returned,  and  was  at 
that  moment  on  the  ground.    More  than  likely 
there  were  several  of  them,  and,  as  the  day  was 
half  gone,   they   were  preparing  their  noontide 
meal. 

At  any  rate  the  Shawanoe  was  sure  to  find 
some  on>  there,  and  he  hastened  his  footsteps, 
though  he  could  feel  but  slight  hope  that  what- 
ever he  saw  or  learned  would  have  a  bearing  on 
the  business  in  which  his  whole  soul  was  en- 
gaged. 
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Deerfoot  approached  the  camp  with  his  nsoa] 
caution,  his  supposition  heing  that  a  company  of 
Indians  were  resting  there  for  a  brief  time.  If 
they  were  Osages,  or,  indeed,  any  other  tribe,  ex- 
cept Hurons  or  Wyandots,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  go  forward  and  grfet  them,  for  there  ought  to 
be  no  danger  incurred  in  doing  so.  The  same 
would  be  the  case  with  the  whites,  though  some 
care  might  be  necessary  to  convince  them  no 
treachery  was  intended. 

The  first  glimprie  showed  the  Indian  that  only 
a  single  white  man  was  present.  He  was  pre- 
paring dinner,  the  preliminary  step  being  a  stir- 
ring of  the  smoldering  camp-fire,  which  gave 
forth  the  tell-tale  smoke.  He  was  a  striking  in- 
dividual, though  a  stranger  to  Deerfoot. 

The  fire  itself  was  small,  and  was  burning  in  an 
open  space  where  the  whole  neighborhood  derved 
as  a  chimney.  Several  feet  ofi"  was  a  half-decayed 
log,  on  which  the  man  was  sitting,  his  elbows  on 
his  knees,  and  a  long  stick  held  loosely  in  his 
hands.  This  he  used  as  a  poker,  and  it  served 
his  purpose  well.  A  close  approach  to  the  fire 
was  apt  to  be  unpleasant  on  account  of  the  heat, 
80  .e  sat  a  short  distance  off.  and  managed  things 
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in  a  comfortable  fashion.  Now  and  then  he  poked 
the  embers  until  the  end  of  the  vegetabi-  poker 
broke  into  a  blaze,  when  he  withdrew  it  and 
whipped  it  on  the  ground  till  the  flame  was  put 
out.  His  rifle  leaned  against  an  adjoining  tree 
within  easy  distance,  and  the  short  clay  pipe  in 
his  mouth,  from  which  he  sent  out  an  occasional 
pufl;  added  to  his  apparently  peaceful  frame  of 
mind. 

The  striking  point  about  the  hunter  was  his 
magnificent  physical    manhood.     He   was  more 
than  six  feet  high,  with  inmiense  shoulders  and 
chest,  an  enormous  beard  of  a  coal  black  color, 
which  grew  almost  to  his  keen  black  eyes,  and 
lescended  over  his  chest  in  a  silken,  wavy  mass. 
He  was  attired  in  the  ordinary  hunting  costume 
of  the  border,  and  looked  as  if  he  might  be  one  of 
those  men  who  had  spent  their   lives    in    the 
Louisiana  wilderness,  hunting  and  trapping  ani- 
mals for  their  peltries,  which  were  sold  at  some 
of  the  advanced  posts  of  civilization. 

Deerfoot  suspected  the  man  was  the  owner  of  a 
horse  which  must  be  in  the  vicinity,  for  it  was 
hardly  likely  that  he  would  wander  aimlessly 
around  in  the  mountains  and  woods  for  the  mere 
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sake  of  doing  so,  but  no  animal  could  be  seen, 
and  without  speculating  long  over  the  matter, 
the  young  Shawanoe  walked  forward  to  the  camp. 

While  doing  so,  the  stranger  was  giving  his 
full  attention  to  the  fire  and  his  culinary  duties. 
The  wood  had  burned  until  there  were  enough 
coals,  when  he  arose  and  raked  them  apart,  so  as 
to  afford  a  surface  of  glowing  embers.  Then  he 
turned  back  and  took  up  a  huge  slice  of  meat, 
which  had  been  skewered  on  the  prongs  of  a  long 
stick.  Balancing  this  very  cleverly,  he  held  the 
meat  down  until  it  was  almost  against  the  crim- 
son coals.  He  could  have  done  the  same  with  the 
blaze,  but  he  preferred  this  method. 

Almost  instantly  the  meat  began  to  crisp  and 
scorch  and  shrink,  and  to  give  off  an  odor  which 
would  have  tortured  a  hungry  man.  The  cook 
quickly  exposed  the  other  side  to  the  heat,  revers- 
ing several  times,  when  the  venison  was  cooked  in 
as  appetizing  a  form  as  could  be  wished. 

The  man  gave  such  close  attention  to  hip  task 
that  he  never  turned  his  head  to  observe  the  figure 
of  an  Indian  warrior  standing  only  a  rod  or  two 
away.  Having  finished  his  work,  he  carefully 
spread  the  meat  on  some  green  oak  leaves,  ar- 
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ranged  on  the  log.     Its  size  was  such  that  it  sug- 
TMted  a  door  mat  burned  somewhat  out  of  shape. 

''There,"  said  the  hunter,  with  a  contented  ex- 
pression, seating  himself  as  if  to  guard  the  prize 
against  disturbance;  "the  boys  can't  growl  over 
that— hello,  where'd  yow  come  from  ?  " 

He  had  caught  sight  of  Deerfoot,  advancing 
noiselensly  toward  him,  and  the  man  was  startled 
(though  he  strove  to  conceal  it)  by  the  fact  that 
the  other  was  nearer  to  his  rifle  than  was  the 
owner. 

The  Indian  saluted  him  in  his  courteous  fash- 
ion, and  with  a  view  of  removing  his  fears,  walked 
on  until  the  relative  position  of  him  and  the  man 
were  changed,  and  the  latter  was  nearer  his  gun 
Then  he  paused,  retaining  his  standing  position 
and  with  a  slight  smile,  said  :  ' 

"  I^eerfoot  is  glad  that  his  brother  is  not  ill " 
Undoubtedly  that  brother  was  relieved  to  find 
in  case  of  dispute  he  could  reach  his  gun  before 
the  dusky  youth,  but  he  could  hardly  believe  the 
wamor  voluntarily  gave  up  the  enonnous  advan- 
tage  thus  held  for  a  moment  or  two.  Throwing  his 
shoulders  back,  he  looked  stmight  in  the  eyes  of 
Deerfoot,  and  then  rising  to  his  feet,  extended  his 
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hand.  As  if  conscious  of  his  superior  height,  he 
towered  aloft  and  looked  down  on  the  graoeAil 
youth  who  met  his  gaze  with  a  confiding  expres- 
sion that  would  have  won  the  heart  of  any 
one. 

The  abundant  beard  hid  the  mouth  of  the  white 
man,  but  the  movement  of  the  cheeks,  the  gather- 
ing wrinkles  under  the  eyes,  and  the  gleam  of  his 
white  teeth  through  the  black  meshes,  showed  he 
was  smiling.  Instead  of  saluting  in  the  usual 
fashion,  he  brought  his  hand  down  with  a  flourish, 
and  grasping  the  palm  of  the  youth  pressed  it 
with  a  vigor  which  made  him  winr3. 

"So  you're  Deerfoot,  are  you?  I  mean  the 
young  Shawanoe  that  used  to  hunt  through  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri." 

The  Indian  nodded  hiH  head  to  signify  that  he 
was  the  individual  whom  the  other  had  in  mind. 

"  I'm  Burt  Hawkins— you  remember  me  ?  " 
asked  he,  still  pumping  the  arm  of  Deerfoot,  who 
was  compelled  to  admit  he  had  never  before  heard 
the  name,  nor  could  he  remember  ever  having 
looked  upon  his  face. 

"  Well,  you  have  done  so,  whether  you  remem- 
ber it  or  not :  three  years  ago,  which,  I  reckon. 
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wag  about  the  time  yon  began  tramping  through 
the  woods  for  the  benefit  of  the  white  man,  I  waa 
on  a  scout  with  Kenton  aod  some  of  the  boys, 
oyer  in  Kentucky.    We  got  caught  in  a  blinding 
snow  storm,  and  all  came  near  going  under  with  a 
nish.    Things  got  so  bad  that  Kenton  said  we 
would  have  to  give  up,  for,  tough  as  he  was,  he 
was  weakening.    The  snow  was  driving  so  haixi 
you  couldn't  see  six  feet  in  front  of  you.    Cold  ! 
Well,  the  wind  was  of  that  kind  that  it  went 
right  through  your  bones  as  though  it  was  a 
knife.    Night  was  coming  on,  and  we  we«»  in  the 
middle  of  the  woods,  twenty  miles  from  every- 
where.   The  only  thing  we  could  do  was  to  let 
out  a  yell  once  in  a  while,  and  fire  off  our  guns. 
I  don't  think  tiiere  was  one  among  the  five  thi  ^ 
had  the  first  grain  of  hope.    Kenton  was  leading 
and  I  was  at  his  heels ;  all  I  could  see  was  his 
tall  figure,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with  snow, 
as  he  plodded  along  with  the  grit  he  always 
showed. 

"The  first  thing  I  knowed  some  one  joined  us— 
a  young,  likely  looking  Injin,  which  his  name  was 
Deerfoot.  He  had  heard  our  guns  and  dropped 
down  from  somewhere.      You're    grinning,    old 
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chap,  BO  I  f^ieM  there  <un't  maoh  use  of  telliog 
the  rest,  'cauw  you  know  it.  I'll  never  forget 
how  you  led  qb  into  that  cave,  where  you  had 
fixed  up  the  logs  and  bark  so  that  no  snow  flakes 
couldn't  get  in.  There  was  a  fire  burning,  and  r  Tie 
bufialo  meat  cooking,  and  we  couldn't  have  been 
better  fixed  if  we  had  been  lodged  with  Colonel 
Preston  at  Live  Oaks  or  in  St.  Louis." 

'<  Deerfoot  has  not  forgotten,"  said  the  smiling 
Indian,  seating  himself  beside  Hawkins  on  the 
log ;  "  but  my  brother  did  not  look  then  as  he 
looks  now." 

Again  the  head  of  the  trapper  was  thrown  back, 
his  white  teeth  shone  through  his  immense  whis- 
kers, the  wrinkles  gatnered  at  the  comer  of  his 
eyes,  and  his  musical  laugh  rang  out  from  the 
capillary  depths.  Burt  was  proud  of  his  beard, 
as  he  well  might  be.  Fevv  people  in  those  days 
wore  such  an  ornament,  and  those  who  did  so 
were  sure  to  attract  attention. 

"  You  talk  like  a  level-headed  gentleman.  Deer- 
foot,  for  all  this  (here  he  stroked  the  glossy  whis- 
kers) has  grown  since  then.  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  it  did  change  my  looks  somewhat.  You're  a 
mighty  smart  redskin,  Deerfoot,"   added   Burt, 
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who  seemed  to  be  in  high  spirits ;  "but  I  don't 
beheve  you  can  beat  it." 

It  was  the  turn  of  Deerfoot  to  laugh,  and  he 
did  so  with  much  heartiness,  though  without  any 
noise.  ^ 

"  No  ;  the  hair  of  Deerfoot  grows  on  his  head  • 
he  would  be  sad  if  it  covered  his  face." 

"So  would  I,  for  it  would  make  a  confounded 
queer  looking  creatur'  of  you.  I  would  like  to 
see  an  Injin  got  up  in  that  style  ;  just  think  of 
Tecumseh  with  a  big  mustache  and  whiskers! 
Beavers  \" 

The  conceit  wa-  eq-mUy  enjoyed  by  Deerfoot, 
who  fairly  shook  with  mirth.  He  recalled  the 
time  when  he  confronted  the  mighty  c},ieftai„, 
with  drawn  knife  and  compieased  lips,  and  the 
picture  of  that  terrible  being,  with  his  face  covered 
by  whiskers,  was  a  drop  from  the  eablime  to  the 
ndiculous,  which  would  have  brought  a  laugh  t» 
any  one. 

Burt  Hawkins  evidently  held  his  visitor  in 
esteem,  for,  reaching  out  his  homy  hand,  he  gently 
passed  his  fingers  over  the  cheek  nearest  him,  and 
then  drew  it  across  the  chin. 

"No ;  there's  no  beard  there.  It's  as  smooth  as 
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the  cheeks  of  my  little  five-year  old  Peggy  at 
home.  It  always  struck  me  as  qu'ar  that  Injins 
don't  have  beards,  but  I  s'pose  it's  because  the  old 
fellows,  several  thousand  years  ago,  began  pluck- 
ing out  the  hairs  that  came  on  the  face,  and 
their  children  have  kept  it  up  so  l^g  that  it 
has  discouraged  the  industry  in  them  regions. 
See  ?" 

To  assist  Deerfoot  to  catch  the  force  of  his  illus- 
tration, Burt  gave  him  several  digs  in  the  ribs. 
This  familiarity  would  have  been  annoying  under 
most  cmjumstances,  but  it  was  manifest  from 
the  manner  of  the  warrior  that  he  rather  enjoyed 
the  effusiveness  of  the  magnificent  fellow. 

"  Why  is  my  brother  in  the  woods  alone  ?  "  he 
asked,  when  matters  calmed  down. 

**I  can't  say  I'm  exactly  alone,  Deerfoot,  for 
Kit  Kellogg  and  Tom  Crumpet  ain't  fur  off,  and 
that  meat  thar  is  gettin'  cold  waiting  for  them  to 
come  and  gobble  it ;  if  they  ain't  here  in  a  few 
minutes  you  and  me  will  insert  our  teeth.  We've 
been  trappin'  all  winter  down  to  the  south'rd  and 
have  got  a  good  pile  of  peltries ;  we've  got  'em 
gathered,  and  loaded,  too,  and  are  on  our  way  to 
St.  Louis  with  'em  ;  warm  weather  is  corain',  and 
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the  fiirs  are  beginnin'  to  get  poor,  bo  we  shall  hang 
our  harps  on  the  wUlers  till  cold  weather  begins 
agin." 

"My  brotheis  are  coming,"  said  Deerfoot, 
quietly,  referring  to  two  other  hunters  who  at 
that  moment  put  in  an  appearance. 
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T^HE  new  arrivals  resembled  Burt  Hawkins  in 
-*-  their  dress  and  accoutrements.  They  wore 
coonnakin  caps,  hunting  dress,  leggings,  coarse 
shoes,  etc.,  and  each  carried  a  long  rifle  and  hunt- 
ing knife  as  his  weapons.  They  were  rugged, 
powerful  fellows,  whose  long  experience  in  the 
wilderness  had  given  them  a  knowledge  of  its 
ways  and  mysteries,  beyond  that  of  ordinary  men. 
They  were  hardy  and  active,  with  the  faculties  of 
hearing,  seeing  and  smelling  cultivated  to  a  point 
almost  incredible.  They  "ontrasted  with  Hawkins 
in  one  respect ;  both  wore  their  faces  smooth. 
Although  far  removed  from  civilization,  they  kept 
themselves  provided  with  the  means  of  shaving 
their  cheeks.  Perhaps  through  indifference,  their 
beards  were  sometimes  allowed  to  grow  for  weeks, 
but  they  made  sure  they  were  in  presentable  shape 
when  they  rode  into  the  trading  post  of  St. 
Louis,    with  their    peltries,  and,    receiving  pay 
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therefor,  joined  their  families  in    that    fix)ntier 
town. 

The  three  men  had  been  hunters  and  trappers 
for  many  years.    Sometimes  they  pursued  then- 
work  alone,  and  sometimes  in  the  company  of 
others.     They  trapped  principally  for  beavers  and 
otters,  though  they  generally  bagged  a  few  foxes 
and  other  fur-bearing  animals.    A  hundred  years 
ago,  there  were  numerous  beaver  runs  in  the  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  country,  and  for  a  long  time 
mary  men  were  employed  in  gathering  their  valu 
able  furs,  hundred  and  thousands  of  which  were 
brought  from  the  mountain  streams  and  solitudes 
ofthe  West  to  St.  Louis,  whence  they  were  sent 
eastward  and  distributed. 

The  trapper's  pursuit  has  always  been  a  severe 
one,   for,   aside  from  the  fierce  storms,   sudden 
changes,  and  Wolent  weather,  the  men  as  a  rule 
were  exposed  to  the  rifles  of  lurking  Indians,  who 
i-esented  the  intrusion  of  any  one  into  their  terri- 
tory.   And  yet  there  was  an  attraction  about  the 
solitary  life,  far  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization, 
which  took  men  from  their  families  and   buried 
them  in  the  wilderness,  frequently  for  years  at  a 
time.    It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  fascina- 
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tion  which  kept  Daniel  Boone  wandering  for 
months  through  the  woods  and  cane-brakes  of 
Kentucky,  without  a  single  companion  and  with 
the  Indians  almost  continually  at  his  heels. 

When  Burt  Hawkins  and  his  two  friends  left 
St.  Louis,  late  in  summer  or  early  in  the  fall, 
each  rode  a  mule  or  horse,  besides  having  two 
pack  animals  to  carry  their  supplies  and  peltries. 
They  followed  some  faintly  marked  trail,  made 
perhaps  by  the  hoofs  of  their  own  animals,  and 
did  not  reach  their  destination  for  several  weeks. 
When  they  halted,  it  was  among  the  tributaries 
of  the  Missouri,  which  have  their  rise  in  the  Ozark 
range  in  the  present  State  of  Missouri. 

The  traps  and  implements  which  from  time 
to  time  were  taken  westward,  were  not,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  brought  back,  for  that  would 
have  encumbered  their  animals  to  no  purpose. 
When  warm  wer  "  approached  and  the  fur 
bearers  began  sheu  ag  their  hair,  the  traps  were 
gathered  and  stowed  away  until  needed  again  in 
the  autumn.  Then  the  skins  that  had  been  taken 
from  time  to  time  through  the  winter,  were 
brought  forth  and  strapped  on  the  backs  of  the 
animals,  and  the  journey  homeward   was  begun. 
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There  was  no  trouble  for  the  trappers  to  "floai 
their  sticks,"  as  the  expression  went ;  for  the 
Northwest  Fur  Company  and  other  wealthy  cor- 
porations had  their  agents  in  St.  Louis  and  at 
other  points,  where  they  were  glad  to  buy  at 
Uberal  prices  all  the  peltries  within  reach. 

No  trapper  was  likely  to  accumulate  wealth 
by  the  method  named,  but  it  cost  him  little  to 
live,  and  frequently  during  the  summer  he  found 
some  other  employment  that  brought  return  for 
his  labor. 

Hawkins,  Kellogg  and  Crumpet  were  on  their 
way  home,  having  started  a  little  later  than  their 
custom,  and  they  had  reached  the  point  referred 
to  on  the  preceding  night,  when  they  halted  and 
went  into  camp.     In  the  morning,  when  they 
began  to  reload  their  animals,  it  was  found  that 
a  rifle  belonging   to   Kit  Kellogg  was  missing. 
It  had  been  strapped  on  the  package  which  one 
of  the  mules  carried,  but  had  worked  loose  and 
fallen  unnoticed  to  the  ground.    It  was  too  valu- 
able to  be  abandoned,  and  Kit  and  Crumpet 
started  back  to  hunt  for  it.     They  went  on  foot, 
leaving  the  animals  cropping  some  succulent  grass 
a  short  distance  away. 
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The  quadrupedB  underwent  a  hard  time  during 
the  winter,  when  grass  was  scanty,  so  that  such 
halts  were  appreciated  by  them.  The  spot  where 
they  were  grazing  was  far  enough  removed  to 
screen  them  from  the  sight  of  Deerfoot,  when  he 
was  reconnoitering  the  camp.  While  two  of  the 
company  were  hunting  for  the  weapon,  the  third 
remained  behind,  smoking  his  pipe,  and,  when  the 
time  came,  prepared  dinner  against  the  return  ol 
the  other  ones.  The  meat  was  good,  but  not  so 
delicate  as  the  beaver  tails  on  which  they  fre- 
quently feasted  during  the  cold  season. 

It  has  been  said  more  than  once  that  the  Indi- 
ans along  the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi 
were  less  aggressive  than  those  who  so  often  crim- 
soned the  soil  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  with  the 
blood  of  the  pioneers.  Such  was  the  truth,  but 
those  who  were  found  on  the  very  outermost  fringe 
of  civilization,  from  far  up  toward  the  headwaters 
of  the  Yellowstone  down  to  the  Gulf,  were  any- 
thing but  harmless  creatures.  As  the  more  war- 
like tribes  in  the  East  were  pushed  over  into  that 
r^ion,  they  carried  their  vindictive  natures  with 
them,  and  the  reader  knows  too  well  the  history  of 
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the  great  West  to  require  anything  fiirther  to  be 
said  in  that  direction. 

When  Hawkins  went  to  the  beaver-runs  with 
his  triends  in  the  autumn  preceding  his  meeting 
with  Deerfoot,  he  had  as  his  companions,  besides 
the  two  named,  a  third-Albert  Rushton,  who, 
like  the  others,  was    a    veteran    trapper.    One 
snowy  day  in  mid-winter,  when  the  weather  was 
unusuaUy  severe,  he  sterted  on  his  round  of  his 
division  of  the  traps  and  never  came  back.     His 
prolonged  absence  led  to  a  search,  and  his  dead 
body  was  found  beside  one  of  the  demolished 
traps.    The  bullet  hole  through  his  forehead  and 
the  missing  scalp  that  had  been  torn  from  his 
crown,  told  plainly  the  manner  of  his  death. 

This  was  a  shocking  occurrence,  but  the  fate  of 
Rushton  was  that  to  which  every  one  of  his 
friends  was  liable,  and  they  did  not  sit  down  and 
repine  over  what  could  not  be  helped.  The  sad- 
dest thought  connected  with  the  matter  was  that 
one  of  the  three  must  break  the  news  to  the  inva- 
lid  wife,  who  lived  with  her  two  children  in  one 
of  the  frontier  settlements  through  which  they 
passed  on  the  way  to  St.  Louis. 
When  Deerfoot  told  Hawkins  the  others  were 
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rettuming,  the  trapper  turned  bia  head  and  ear 
tbau  Kellogg  hod  found  the  missiog  rifle.  The 
couple  looked  sharply  at  the  warrior  as  they  ad- 
vanced, and  evidently  were  surprised  to  see  him  in 
camp.  Kellogg  and  Crumpet  were  men  in  middle 
life,  strong  limbed,  sinewy  and  vigilant. 

Deerfoot  rose  from  the  log  whereon  ho  was  sit- 
ting, and  extended  his  hand  to  each  in  turn,  as 
Hawkins  pronounced    his   name.     Kit  Kellogg 
scrutinized  him  and  shook  his  hand  with  consider- 
able warmth.    Orumpet  did  the  same,  though 
with  less  cordiality  in  his  manner.    It  was  plain 
(and  plainer  to  none  than  Deerfoot)  that  he  wc^ 
one  of  that  numerous  class  of  frontiersmen  who 
regard  the  American  Indian  as  an  unmitigated 
nuisance,  which,  so  far  as  possible,  every  white 
man  should  do  his  utmost  to  abate.    He  had  beec 
engaged  in  more  than  one  desperate  encounter 
with  them  and  his  hatred  was  of  the  most  fero- 
cious nature.     It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however, 
that  his  detestation  would  show  itself  without  re- 
gard to  time  and  place.     Kellogg  and  Hawkins 
watched  him  with  some  curiosity,  as  he  extended 
his  homy  hand  and  shook  that  of  the  handsome 
Indian  youth. 
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"  You've  heard  of  Deerfoot,"  added  Burt,  as  he 
proceeded  to  divide  the  enormous  piece  of  meat 
into  quarters ;  **ho  is  the  youngster  that  helped 
Colonel  Preston  and  his  friends  from  the  Wyan- 
dots  at  the  time  the  block-house  was  burned." 

"  How  should  w«  hear  of  it,"  asked  Crumpet 
with  a  growl,  "  when  we  was  on  this  side  of  the 
Mississippi  ?  " 

"  Wasn't  I  over  in  Kentucky  about  three  years 
ago  ?  I  rather  think  I  was,  and  would  have  been 
froze  to  death  with  Simon  Kenton  and  n  few  of 
the  other  boys  if  it  hadn't  been  for  this  copper- 
colored  rascal — ain't  that  so,  Deerfoot  ?  " 

And  that  the  young  warrior  might  not  err  as  to 
the  one  who  was  expected  to  impart  light  on  the 
subject,  Burt  gave  him  a  resounding  whack  on  the 
shoulder  that  almost  knocked  him  off  the  log. 
The  youth  was  in  the  act  of  conveying  some  of 
the  meat  to  his  mouth  when  saluted  in  that 
fashion,  and  it  came  like  the  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake. 

"Why  can't  you  talk  with  a  fellow,"  asked 
Kellogg,  "  without  breaking  his  neck  ?  " 

"  Whose  neck  is  broke  ?  " 

"  Why  that  fellow's  is  pretty  well  jarred." 
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**  Well,  as  long  as  he  don't  object  I  don't  lee 
what  it  is  to  you,"  was  the  good-natured  responie 
i)f  Hawkins,  who  resumed  chewing  the  juiqy 
meat. 

"  Some  of  these  days,  somebody  will  give  you  a 
whack  in  return  when  you  ain't  expecting  it,  and 
it  will  be  a  whack  too  that  will  cure  you  of  that 
sort  of  business.  I  believe,  Deerfoot,  that  you 
are  e,  Bhawanoe,  ain't  you  ?  " 

"  Deerfoot  is  a  Shawanoe,"  was  the  answer,  his 
jaws  at  work  on  the  food  just  furnished  him. 

"  I've  heard  tell  of  you ;  you're  the  chap  that 
always  uses  a  bow  and  arrow  instead  of  a  gun  ?  " 
The  youth  answered  the  query  by  a  nod  of  the 
head.  As  he  did  so,  Tom  Crumpet,  who  sat  fur- 
ther away,  vigorously  working  bis  jaws,  uttered  a 
contemptuous  grunt.  Kit  turned  his  head  and 
looked  inquiringly  at  him. 

"  Maybe  you  think  he  can't  use  the  bow  and  ar- 
row. I  s'pose,  Deerfoot,  that's  the  bow  you  fired 
the  arrow  through  the  window  of  the  block-house 
that  was  nigh  a  hundred  yards  off,  with  a  lettei 
tied  around  it,  and  fired  it  agin  out  on  the  flat- 
boat  with  another  piece  of  paper  twisted  around 
ii^isn't  that  so  ?  " 
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Denpite  bis  looie-jointed  sentenoei,  Deerfoot 
caught  his  meaning  well  enough  to  nod  his  he^i 
io  the  affinnatiro. 

"Did  you  see  it  done  ?  "  asked  Crumpet,  with 
a  grin  at  Hawkins. 
"How  oould  I  see  it  when  I  wasn't  there  ?  " 
"  I  guess  no  one  else  was  there,"  growled  Tom  ; 
1  ve  noticed  whenerer  that  sort  of  business  is 
going  on  it's  ^wajs  a  good  ways  off,  and  the 
people  as  sees  it  are  the  kind  that  don't  amount 
to  much  in  the  way  of  telling  the  truth." 

These  were  irritating  words,  made  more  so  by 
the  contemptuous  manner  in  which  they  were 
spoken.     Deerfoot  clearly  understood  their  mean- 
ing, but  he  showed  no  offence  because  of  them 
He  was  not  vain  of  his  wonderful  si  Vl  in  wood- 
craft, and,  though  he  had  a  fiery  temper,  which 
sometimes  flashed  to  the  surface,  he  could  not  be 
^is^urbed  by  any  slurs  upon  his  attainments, 
"^it  Kellogg  was  impatient  with  his  comp^mion, 
'Tiew  him  so  weU  that  he  did  not  discuss 
the  ua«.»«r.    Had  not  the  beard  of  Burt  Hawkins 
hidden  his  countenance,  the  others  would  hare 
perceived  the  flush  which  overspread  it    He  was 
angered,  and  said,  hotly : 
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^It  might  do  for  some  folki  to  laj  that  other 
folki  didn't  tell  the  truth,  but  I  don't  think 
you're  the  one  to  say  it." 

Orumpet  champed  hii  meat  in  silence,  using 
his  hunting  knife  for  fork  and  knife,  and  drinking 
water  from  the  tin  cup  which  ho  hod  filled  a  short 
distance  away,  and  from  which  the  others,  except- 
ing Deerfoot.  %lao  drank.  Instead  of  answering 
the  slur  of  Hb,^.  kins,  he  acted  as  though  he  did  not 
fully  catch  his  meaning,  and  did  not  care  to  learn. 
What  he  had  said>  however,  rankled  in  the  heart 
of  Burt,  who,  holding  his  peace  until  all  were 
through  eating,  addressed  the  surly  fellow : 

''If  you  doubt  the  skill  of  Deerfoot,  I'll  make 
you  a  wager  that  he  can  outshoot  you,  you  using 
your  gun  and  he  his  bow  and  arrow,  or  you  can 
both  use  a  gun." 

"  Hi  might  do  all  that,"  said  KeUogg,  with  a 
twinkle  of  the  eye,  "and  it  wouldn't  prove  that 
Tom  was  any  sort  of  a  marksman." 

Crumpet  was  able  to  catch  the  meaning  of  that 
remark,  and  it  goaded  him  almost  to  the  striking 
point 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

DEEBFOOT'S  WOODCRAFT. 

JV^EITHBB  Deerfoot  nor  the  tmpper  wished  to 

Burt  Hawfe„«.  Crumpet  feared  that  if  such  a 
test  took  place  he  would  be  wonted,  in  which 
event  he  would  never  hear  the  last  of  it  from  his 
fnends.  He  might  well  shrink,  therefore,  from 
Buch  a  contest. 

The  Shawanoe  knew  he  could  surpass  the  trap, 
per  If  he  exerted  himself,  as  he  most  certainly 
would  do.  Crumpet's  ill-nature  would  be  embit- 
tered,  and  matters  were  likely  to  toke  an  un- 
pleasant shape.  When  Hawkins  turned  toward 
iim,  therefore,  expecting  him  to  bound  to  his  feet 
and  mvite  the  challenge,  he  shook  his  head  • 

"Deerfoot's  arrews  are  few,  and  he  saves  them 
tor  game  or  his  enemies." 

"And  therein  is  wise,"  added  Kellogg,  shrewd 
enough  to  see  the  situation  in  «ll  its  bearings. 
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Crumpet  said  nothing,  but  was  greatly  relieved, 
while  Hawkins  gave  a  sniff  of  disgust. 

**  S'^me  folks  are  very  free  with  their  tongues, 
bi  i  when  yen  come  down  to  business  they  ain't 
th jre  ;  ho\^si;mever,  let  that  go ;  we've  got  our 
extra  rlilv),  and  I  s'pose  we  might  as  well  keep  up 
the  tramp  toward  St.  Louis.  Deerfoot,  can't  you 
go  with  us  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head,  and  said : 

"  Deerfoot  is  hunting  for  two  friends  who  are 
lost ;  he  must  not  sleep  nor  tarry  on  the  way." 

"  How  is  that  ?  "  asked  Burt,  while  the  others 
listened  with  interest.  The  young  Shawanoe  told, 
in  his  characteristic  manner,  the  story  which  is  al- 
ready well  known  to  the  reader.  While  doing  so 
he  watched  each  countenance  closely,  hoping 
(though  he  could  give  no  reason  for  such  hope) 
to  catch  some  sign  of  a  shadowy  knowledge  of 
that  for  which  he  was  seeking,  but  he  was  disap- 
pointed. 

"  One  thing  is  sartin,"  remarked  Burt  Hawkins, 
when  the  story  was  fully  told,  "  them  boys  ain't 
dead." 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  Kellogg,  with  an  em- 
phatic nod  of  the  head,  in  which  even  the  surly 
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Ommpet  joined.    Deerfoot  was  .„rpri,ed  .t  thi. 
™.ty,  and  inquired  of  Hawkins  hi,  ,««,„  fo, 

"'Cause  it's  agin  common  «,nse;  when  two 
young  men  go  out  in  the  woods  to  hunt  game, 
^th  of 'em  ain't  going  to  get  kiUed:  thatV; 
the  fashion  now-a-days.    One  of  'em  might  be 
hart,  but  if  that  was  so.  and  the  other  Juldn'I 
get  away,  the  Injins  would  take  him  ofif  and  keen 
h.m.    More  than  Ukely  the  varminte  earned  awaj 
both,  and  >f  you  make  a  good  hunt  forthm,or 
four  thousand  mile,  around,  you'll  get  track  of 

"I  think  I  know  a  better  plan  than  that,"  said 
Kelkgg,  and,  as  the  othen.  looked  inquiringly  to- 
waM  h.m,  he  said,  "both  of  them  chap,  haTe  been 
took  by  I„j.„3  who'll  keep  them  awhile.  One  of 
these  days  the  iK,ys  will  find  a  chance  to  give  'em 
the  shp,  „n.,  they'll  leave  on  some  dark  night  and 
stnke  for  home/' 

"It  isn't  likely  both  will  be  able  to  do  th,« 
«t  the  same  time,"  said  Crumpet,  ,peat>n„  „i.K 
more  courtesy  than  he  had  yet  shown,  a 
<..*,  .gjj  interest  in  the  matter. 
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before  the  other,  and  then  the  one  that  is  left  will 
be  watched  that  much  sharper,  but  all  he's  got  to 
do  is  to  bide  his  time." 

"  When  one  of  m/  brothers  eomes  through  the 
woods  to  his  home,  the  other  will  come  with 
him,"  said  Deerfoot,  confident  as  he  was   that 
neither  Jack  Oarleton  nor  Otto  Relstaub  would 
desert  the  other,  when  placed  in  any  kind  of  danger. 
Deerfoot  was  confirmed  in  his  theory  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  his  young  friends,  for  it  agreed  with 
what  he  had  formed  after  leaving  the  settlement 
that  morning.     But,  admitting  it  was  the  correct 
theory,  the  vast  difficulty  of  locating  the  boys 
still  confronted  him.     They  might  be  journeying 
fe*-  southward  in  the  land  of  the  Greeks  and 
isaws,  or  to  the  homes  of  the  Dacotah  in 
the  frozen  north,  or  westward  toward  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

Kellogg  and  Crumpet  now  fell  into  an  earnest 
discussion  of  the  question,  for,  though  agreeing  in 
the  main,  they  differed  on  minor  points,  in  which 
each  was  persistent  in  his  views.  Deerfoot  lis- 
tened to  every  word,  for,  like  a  wise  man,  he  was 
anxious  to  gain  all  the  knowledge  he  could  from 
others. 
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But  he  noticed  that  for  several  minutes  Burt 
Hawkins  took  no  part  in  the  conversation.  He 
had  sat  down  again  on  the  log,  thrown  one  leg 
over  another,  and  was  slowly  stroking  his  hand- 
some beard,  while  his  gtize  was  fixed  on  the  ground 
in  front.    He  was  evidently  in  deep  thought. 

Such  was  the  fact,  and  just  as  the  lull  came,  he 
reached  his  conclusion.  Deliberately  rising  to  his 
full  height,  he  walked  over  to  where  Deerfoot 
stood,  and  with  another  slap  on  his  shoulder, 
said : 

"  See  here,  young  man  I  " 

The  \*Arrior  faced  him,  earnest,  attentive,  and 
interested.  Burt  shifted  the  weight  of  his  body, 
so  that  it  rested  on  his  right  leg ;  he  looked  down 
in  the  eyes  of  Deerfoot,  his  brow  wrinkled  as  in 
the  case  when  a  man  is  about  to  deliver  himself 
of  the  most  important  and  original  thoughts  of 
his  life.  Then  he  began  wabbling  the  index  finger 
of  his  right  hand  in  the  face  of  the  warrior,  as  a 
man  with  the  important  and  original  thought  is 
inclined  to  do.  He  commenced  to  wabble  quite 
slowly,  gradually  increasing  the  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations,  and  passing  his  finger  so  close  to  the 
couutenance  of   the    Shf»wanoe  that   it  seemed 
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almost  to  graze  the  end  of  his  nose.  He  spoke 
slowly,  pointing  his  words  with  his  swaying 
finger : 

"  Deerfoot,  I've  got  the  question  answered  ; 
listen  to  me  :  them  boys  ha'^e  been  tooken  away 
by  Injins  ;  I  know  it ;  now  where  have  the  Injins 
gone  ?  You  ought  to  know  as  much  about  your 
race  as  me,  but  you  don't ;  do  what  I  tell  you ; 
go  to  the  south  till  you  come  to  some  Injin  vil- 
lage ;  make  your  inquiries  there  ;  if  they  haven't 
got  the  boys,  they'll  know  whether  the  tribe  that 
took  'em  passed  through  their  country,  'cause  they 
couldn't  very  well  do  so  without  some  of  their 
warriors  finding  it  out.  If  none  of  them  don't 
know  nothing  about  no  such  party,  you  can  make 
up  your  mind  you're  barking  up  the  wrong  tree  •; 
then  take  an  excursion  west  and  do  the  same 
thing ;  then,  if  you  don't  learn  anything,  try 
toward  the  north  ;  there  ain't  any  use  in  going 
eastward,  for  common  sense  will  teach  you  they 
haint  been  tooken  that  way ;  a  chap  with  your 
good  sense  will  pick  up  some  clue  that'll  show 
you  the  way  through." 

"  My  brother  speaks  the  words  of  wisdom,"  said 
Deerfoot,  who  was  much  impressed  by  the  utter- 
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ancee  of  the  trapper :  "  Deerfoot  will  not  forget 
what  he  naa  said ;  he  will  carry  his  words  with 
him  and  they  shall  be  his  guide ;  Deerfoot  lays 
good-bye." 

And  with  a  courteous  salute  to  the  three,  the 
young  warrior  walked  a  few  steps,  broke  into  a 
light  run,  and  was  out  of  sight  before  his  intention 
was  fairly  understood.  The  trappers  looked  in 
each  others'  faces,  laughed,  made  some  character- 
istic remarks,  and  then  turned  to  their  own  busi- 
ness. 

Deerfoot  the  Shawanoe  had  determined  to  fol- 
low the  advice  given  by  Burt  Hawkins  the  trap- 
per.   It  certainly  was  singular  that  such  an  extra- 
ordinary woodman  as  the  Indian  should  profit  by 
the  counsel  of  a  white  man,  even  though  he  was  a 
veteran ;  but  Deerfoot  had  studied  the  problem 
BO  long  that  his  brain  was  confused,  and,  having 
fixed  his  own  line  of  conduct,  he  only  needed  the 
endorsement  of  some  sturdy  character  iike  the 
hunter.    He  had  received  that  endorsement,  and 
now  he  could  not  use  too  much  haste. 

His  intention  was  to  journey  rapidly  southward, 
in  the  direction  of  the  present  State  of  Arkansas, 
until  he  should  reach  some  of  the  Indian  villages 
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that  were  there  a  hundred  jears  ago.  He  would 
push  his  ioquiries  among  them,  just  as  Burt  Haw- 
kins had  suggested,  pressing  the  search  in  other 
directions,  until  able  to  pick  up  some  clue. 
After  that  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  deter- 
mine the  Ime  of  policy  that  would  lead  to  suc- 
cess. 

Any  one  engaged  in  such  a  task  as  that  on 
which  the  young  Shawanoe  had  entered,  needs  t« 
take  all  the  observations  he  can,  for  the  knowl- 
edge thus  gained  is  sure  to  be  of  great  help.  The 
Indian  scanned  the  country  opening  to  the  south- 
ward, and,  as  was  his  custom,  turned  his  face 
toward  the  first  elevation  which  would  give  him 
the  view  he  was  so  desirous  of  obtaining. 

The  elevation  was  similar  to  those  with  which 
the  reader  became  familiar  long  ago,  and  the  sun 
had  not  yet  reached  the  horizon  when  the  lithe 
warrior  had  climbed  to  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  and 
was  scanning  the  wilderness  which  opened  to  the 
louth  and  west.  He  was  in  a  region  where  he  was 
warranted  in  looking  for  Indian  villages,  and  his 
penetrating  eyes  traveled  over  the  area  with  a 
minuteness  of  search  hardly  imaginable  by  the 
reader.    The  country  was  so  broken  by  mountain^ 
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hiU,  1  wood,  that  i}  Buivej  wag  much  less  ex- 
tenc^  than  would  be  supposed.  He  was  disap- 
poii  i  in  one  respect,  however :  he  could  detec* 
no  Indian  village  in  the  whole  range  of  vision. 

But,  besides  the  dim  smoke  from  the  camp  he 
had  left  a  short  time  before,  he  observed  another 
to  the  westward,  and  a  third  to  the  south  ;  he 
concluded  to  make  his  way  to  the  last,  though  he 
half  suspected  it  was  the  camp  of  another  party 
of  trappers,  from  whom  he  could  not  gather  the 
smallest  morsel  of  information. 

Deerfoot  pushed  toward  the  valley,  less  than  a 
mile  distant,  from  which  the  tell-tale  vapor  as- 
cended, and  was  quito  close  to  the  camp,  when  he 
became  aware  that  an  altogether  unexpected  state 
of  affairs  existed.  Despite  his  usual  caution,  his 
approach  was  detected,  and  the  Shawanoe  found 
himselfin  no  little  peril 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  clear 
Kow  it  was  Deerfoot  discovered  this  singular  state 
of  affairs  ;  but  he  was  mora  than  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  camp,  which  was  screened  by  a  dense  un- 
dergrowth and  rocks,  when  he  stopped  abruptly, 
warned  to  do  so  by  that  subtle  instinct  which  is 
like  a  sixth  sense. 
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He  did  not  lenp  behind  a  tree,  nor  fall  on  his 
face  and  creep  to  the  rear  of  the  large  boulder  on 
his  right,  but  he  stood  erect,  using  the  faculties 
of  hearing  and  sight  with  a  delicate  power  and 
unerring  skill  which  were  marvelous  in  the  highest 
degree. 

Tlo  black  eyes  glanced  around,  as  he  slowly 
turned  his  head  from  side  to  side,  and  he  saw 
everything  in  front,  rear,  at  his  right,  left,  and 
above,  among  the  limbs  and  on  the  ground.  Ho 
heard  the  silken  rustling  of  several  leaves  in  the 
top  of  a  beach  overhead,  and  he  knew  it  was 
caused  by  one  of  those  slight  puffs  of  wind 
which  make  themselves  known  in  that  man- 
ner. 

The  inhalation  through  his  nostrils  brought  the 
faint  odor  of  the  elm,  the  oak,  the  hickory,  the 
chestnut,  the  sycamore,  and  the  resinous  pine.  He 
identified  them,  I  say,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  and 
indescribable  odor  given  off  by  f  le  decaying  leaves, 
the  mossy  rocks,  and  even  the  rotting  twigs  and 
branches  ;  but  among  them  all  he  detected  noth- 
ing of  a  foreign  nature. 

But  it  was  his  hearing  upon  which  he  mainly 
depended,  though  his  eyes  were  forced  to  their 
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Wgh«t  nkilL  When  the  pinnated  leaf  of  a  hick- 
017  wai  shaken  loose  hj  the  wind  puff  it  had 
hardly  floated  from  its  stem  before  he  caught  sight 
of  it,  and  followed  it  in  its  downward  course  until 
It  fluttered  slowly  to  the  ground. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  danger  which  threat- 
wied  Deorfoot  was  "  in  the  air/'  if  it  be  conceiva- 
ble that  there  is  anything  in  the  expression.  He 
was  as  certain  of  it  as  he  was  of  his  own  existence 
and  yet  he  stood  motionless,  displaying  an  incred^ 
ible  confidence  in  his  ability  to  discover  the 
nature  of  the  peril  before  it  could  take  effective 
shape. 

B,l  he  leaped  lightly  behind  a  tree,  he  might 
have  placed  himself  on  the  side  which  would  have 
left  him  exposed  to  the  stealthy  shot;  had  he 
dropped  to  the  ground  and  crept  to  one  side  of 
the  moss-covered  boulder,  the  same  fatal  mistake 
was  likely  to  be  made.  Therefore  he  stood  as 
ngid  as  iron,  untfl  he  could  learn  the  direction 
from  which  he  was  threatened. 

A  rustling  no  louder  than  that  made  by  the 
oscillation  of  a  falling  leaf  came  from  a  point  some 
distance  ahead  and  on  his  right,  80  soft  indeed 
was  the  sound  that  it  cannot  be  explained  how 
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the  human  ear  could  be  trained  to  the  f  nnt  of 
hearing  it. 

But  it  was  that  for  which  Deerfoot  the  Shawa- 
n  e  was  wait:  ^g,  and  it  gave  him  the  knowledge 
he  sought 
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AT  the  instant  the  almost  inaudib'e  rustling 
struck  the  ear  of  Deerfoot  the  Shawanoe 
he  caught  sight  of  a  rifle  ban^l  „,  it  was  thrust 
among  the  undergrowth  and  aimed  at  him     It 
was  the  faintest  possible  sound,  caused  by  the 
i-ushing  aside  of  the  leaves  which  he  heard,  and 
which  he  was  expecting  for  a  full  minute  to  hear 
The  lightning-like  glance  cast  towaixl  the  point 
"howcd   him   the  durk  barrel,  and  the  ferocious 
gleam  of  the  f.ice  of  an  Indian,  crouching  on  one 
Knee  just  beyond. 

The  warrior  who  aimed  the  weapon  meant  to 
send  the  bullet  through  the  ehest  of  the  youth 
whose  approach,  stealthy  as  it  was,  he  had  de- 
tected. The  distance  was  so  slight  that  the  brief- 
est possible  time  was  required  to  make  his  aim 
certain  ;  hut  while  in  the  veiy  act  of  doing  so,  the 
smewy  youth  vanished  Uke  a  puff' of  vapor 
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The  savage  was  dumfonndi'd,  for  nothing  of  the 
kind  hud  ever  occumd,  bo  fur  as  his  experience 
went  and  it  was  untxpUiinahlo  to  him.  He  had 
used  the  proverbiiJ  caution  of  his  people,  and  he 
knew  from  the  exi)ectant  position  of  the  youth 
thrtt  his  BUBpicions  were  excited,  but  he  could  not 
comprehend  by  what  means  he  had  passed  so 
suddenly  from  tsight.  The  red  man  was  in  the 
very  act  of  pressing  the  trigger  when  he  diBcovered 
b     ^  '-.  not  aiming  at  any  target. 

T  •  che  Indian  tongue  contained  an  execration,  it 
may  well  be  imagined  tlmt  a  most  vigorous  one 
escaped  the  lips  of  the  baflBed  redskin,  who  was 
shut  out  from  his  prize  at  the  moment  of  closing 
his  fingers  upon  it. 

The  warrior  was  a  brawny,  full-grown  Indian, 
almost  in  middle  life,  who  had  sunk  on  one  knee 
and  brought  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  after  briefly 
studying  the  form  which  had  approached  his  lurk- 
ing place.  He  had  never  seen  the  stranger  until 
that  moment,  and  he  only  knew  that  he  belonged 
to  some  totem  unknown  to  him.  It  was  probable 
that  his  home  was  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  he  resented  the  intrusion  upon 
his  hunting  grounds  as  he  did  that  of  a  white 
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man :  con^uently  he  wa,  a,  quick  to  take  the 
life  of  one  as  of  the  other. 

FMng  that  hi»  intended  victim  had  di«.p. 
pe^  beyond  ail  question,  the  next  step  of  th^ 

!T  7^'""  """  *"  'o'^^  ''"'  ""»°i°g  of  the  un- 
accountable occurrence.    He  noiselessly  straight- 

th™   7:^"  T""^  '"  """^  fo-"^  P«  Jed 
through  the  undergrowth.    All  that  he  saw  was 

the  huge  boulder  or  rock,  within  a  few  feet  of 
wher«  the  youth  had  been  standing.    It  foUowed 
Itl^  fat  he  had  flung  hi.self  behindt  a^^.' 
was  hidmg  there  at  that  moment. 

The  painted  visage  glowed  with  a  baleful  li,fht 
for  he  was  assm.d  his  triumph  was  postponed' 
only  for  a  few  moments.     The  boulder  might 

erve  as  a  shelter  while  the  .Native  positions  0 
he  two  were  the  same,  but  it  was  in  the  power  o 

XTskr''"^'^'""''''''""'"^^-^-"'. 

Taking  care  not  to  reveal  himself,  he  began  a 

g~«lod  movement  to  the  right,  his  coursTLing 

he  same  as  .f  starting  to  describe  a  ci..le  abou! 
the  h,d.„g  place.    It  will  be  seen  that  if  he  codd 

-mplish  this  without  exposing  himself  tltt 
fi«  of  the  other,  he  would  not  need  to  go  fe. 
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before  gaining  a  view  of  the  opposite  side  of  th% 
boulder,  and  necessarily  of  bim  who  was  seeking  to 
screen  himself  from  discovery.  To  do  this,  how- 
ever, the  victim  must  remain  where  he  was,  for 
manifestly,  if  he  shifted  his  position  correspond- 
ingly, he  would  continue  invisible,  but  he  counted 
himself  fortunate  that  he  had  noticed  the  peculiar 
configuration  of  the  boulder,  which  rendered  such 
a  manoeuvre  beyond  the  power  of  an  ordinary  war- 
rior. As  for  himself,  he  had  no  personal  fear,  for 
the  trees  were  so  numerous  that  he  could  use 
them  to  shield  his  body  while  leaping  from  one  to 
the  other,  while  in  many  places  he  could  steal 
along  the  ground  without  the  possibility  of  de- 
tection. 

If  the  fool  had  but  known  the  woodcraft  of  the 
youth  against  whom  he  was  so  eager  to  pit  him- 
self, he  would  have  turned  and  fled  from  the  spot 
as  from  a  plague  ;  but  he  had  never  heard  the 
name  of  Deerfoot,  and  little  dreamed  of  the  skill 
of  the  extraordinary  youth. 

The  warrior  stooped,  crept,  leaped,  and  stole 
through  the  wood  with  a  celerity  that  was  aston- 
ishing. Within  a  very  short  time  after  beginning 
the  movement,  he  had  described  one-fourth  of  the 
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Circle  and  gained  the  view  he  wUhed.    It  m«t  be 

«Bembe,^  too,  that  he  had  kept  the  boulder 
nnd<».  Buch  close  surveillance  ae  to  be  momlly  cer- 
tan.  the  youth  could  not  shift  his  position  with- 
out  being  observed. 

But  to  his  amazement  he  saw  nothing  of  his 
-t.m^  T''*  flat  «'ope  and  the  leafy  ground  we. 
^  from  anything  resembling  a  human  being. 

St'  l"d  r""'  'T  '"'''"  *■'*  *^'  ■""»  ''^  "^s 
^ts  end  to  Know  what  it  meant.     He  held  his 

nfleso  that  the  hammer  could  be  raised  the  mo- 
ment  the  necessity  came,  and  he  must  have  felt 
that  the  w«er  course  was  for  him  to  leave  the 
Bpot  Without  further  search. 

Probably  such  would  have  been  his  course  had 
he  Lot  heard  a  most  alarming  sound  directly  be- 
hind hmi.  It  was  the  faint  cough  of  a  person 
«^ng  to  clear  ais  throat.    The  Indian  tied 

ten  ,  holding  his  bow  loosely  in  his  right  hand, 
while  his  temble  left  was  drawn  back  over  hi 
J^ulder,  the  finger,  clenching  the  handle  of  his 
tomahawk.  His  position  was  precisely  that  of 
one  who  was  on  the  very  point  of  launching  the 
deadly  missile  which  would  have  cloven  the  ekuU 
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as  though  made  of  card-board.  He  had  taken  the 
posture,  and  then  uttered  the  slight  cough  with  a 
view  of  "  calling  the  attention  "  of  the  party  of 
the  first  part  to  the  fact,  and  he  succeeded.  The 
elder  was  in  the  position  of  the  hunter  who  while 
seeking  the  tiger  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  tiger 
was  seeking  him. 

The  warrior,  whose  face  was  daubed  with  red, 
black  and  yellow  paint,  was  literally  struck  dumb. 
He  had  been  engaged  in  many  an  encounter  with 
strange  Indians,  but  never  had  the  affray  been  in- 
troduced in  a  more  favorable  manner  to  himself, 
and  never  had  he  been  more  utterly  overwhelmed. 

He  saw  that  the  youth  was  merely  holding  his 
tomahawk ;  the  very  second  it  was  needed,  he 
could  drive  it  into  his  chest  or  brain.  He  was  too 
proud  to  ask  for  mercy,  for  he  had  no  thought  it 
would  be  granted.  He  could  only  face  his  master 
and  await  his  doom. 

Deerfoot  was  not  the  one  to  prolong  the  wretch- 
edness of  another,  no  matter  if  his  most  deadly  en- 
emy. He  stood  with  his  left  foot  slightly  ad- 
vanced and  his  muscles  gathered,  so  that  he  did 
not  require  the  slightest  preparation,  and,  having 
held  the  pose  just  long  enough  to  make  suie  it 
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•wd  prodnoed  its  full  eScnt  i,»   i     ,    . 
tomahawk  kee«inr  1         '  "'^  ^""^  «>« 

When  he  weapon  was  at  his  ,ide,  he  »id..        '' 
••e  Bleeps  ;  but  the  h„S  h'Xl       '?  "'^'' 

«oa  of  the  Lnted^!  "  ""'^'^  ''"P«<=- 

longed  to  th!!     !^  ''  "■"  "!"'*«  «««  he  be- 

'ODgea  to  that  restless  and  warlike  tril»      u   x.  . 
encountered  the  people  before  th       ^ 
te-ah,,  and  he  Ld'huo^  ^i    ?  ."'  "^  »" 
was  familiar  with  the  tongue      tI        7.  ?° 
teeted  so  man7resemM»„       !'  ^°"*''  **«- 

•-guages  with'Xbt  :as%:r  t^""^' 
quickly  mastered   it  and       ^  '  **""  ''« 

native.  "**  "°"'<*  »Pe«k  it  like  a 

The  warrior,  as  has  been  said    was  a  h^ 
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the  fact  that  the  wearer  of  the  same  challenged 
any  one  to  take  it  if  he  could.  Besides  his  long 
rifle,  he  carried  his  knife  and  tomahawk,  after  the 
manner  of  his  people.  He  would  have  proved  a 
dangerous  foe  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle,  but  he 
was  deprived  of  whatever  advantage  he  might 
have  possessed  by  being  taken  at  such  over- 
whelming disadvantage. 

He  caught  every  word  uttered  by  Deerfoot,  who 
had  not  mistaken  his  totem.  He  had  no  thought 
that  the  youth  intended  to  show  him  mercy,  but 
believed  he  was  indulging  in  a  little  preliminary 
sermonizing — so  to  speak — before  claiming  his 
scalp  for  the  ridge-pole  of  his  wigwam. 

The  words  of  Deerfoot  served  to  awaken  the 
Sauk  from  his  paralysis,  and,  throwing  his  head 
back,  he  said : 

"The  Sauk  is  no  wolf;  the  Shawanoe  is  the 
fox  that  steals  upon  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Sauks." 

"  The  lands  that  stretch  to  the  rising  and  set- 
ting sun  belong  not  to  the  Shawanoe  nor  Sauk 
nor  Huron,  but  the  Great  Spirit,  who  loves  his 
children  to  chase  the  buffalo  and  hunt  the  deer 
and  bear  where  they  can   be  found  ;  but  why 
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should    the  Sauk  and  the    Shawanoe   be    ene- 
mies  ?" 

And  to  give  point  to  the  question,  Deerfoot  ad- 
vanced and  offered  his  hand.     The  Sauk  concealed 
his  surprise  and  gave  the  fingers  a  warm  grasp, 
hut  while  doing  so  each  looked  distru8tfu"y  in  the' 
face  of  the  other.     The  frightful  stains  on  the 
broad  face  of  the  elder  did  not  alarm  Deerfoot 
who  had  seen  much  more  frightful  countenances 
among  his  own  people.     He  gazed  calmly  into  the 
eyes  of  the  warrior,  as  the  two  stood  close  to- 
gether  with  their  hands  clasped.     The  Indian  is 
an  adept  in  concealing  whatever  emotions  may 
stir  him,  but  Deerfoot  saw  the  savage  was  puzzled 
over  his  action.    Ho  could  not  but  know  that  the 
Shawunoes  were  the  most  wariike  Indians  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  one  of  the  last  weaknesses 
of  which  they  could  be  accused  was  that  of  show , 
ing  mercy  to  an  enemy. 

One  point  was  necessary  for  Deerfoot  to  estab- 
Iisli.  If  the  Sauk  was  alone,  nothing  was  to  be 
feared  from  him  ;  but  if  he  had  brother  warriors 
withm  call,  the  youth  had  need  to  be  on  his 
guard. 

"  Wliy  does  the  brother  of  Deerfoot  hunt  the 
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woods  alone?"  asked  the  young  Shawanoe,  in- 
troducing himself  in  this  characteristic  fashion. 

"  Because  Hay-uta  fears  not  to  go  everywhere 
alone  ;  from  the  ridge-pole  of  his  wigwam  flutter 
the  scalps  of  the  Shawanoes,  the  Hurons,  the 
Foxes,  the  Osages,  and  the  strange  red  man  whom 
he  has  met  and  slain  in  the  forest." 

The  old  nature  in  Deerfoot  prompted  him  to 
take  this  vaunting  warrior  to  task.  The  answer 
of  the  Sauk  was  indefinite,  but  the  youth  could 
wait  a  few  minutes  for  the  information  he 
sought. 

"  Haj  ita,  the  Man- Who-Runs- Without-Fall- 
ing, has  not  taken  the  scalp  of  Deerfoot,  and  can- 
not do  80  !  " 

The  flash  of  the  eye  which  accompanied  these 
words  added  to  their  force.  Before  they  could  re- 
ceive reply  the  youth  added  : 

**  Hay-uta  is  a  brave  man  when  he  talks  to 
squaws ;  less  than  twenty  great  suns  have  passed 
over  the  head  of  Deerfoot,  but  he  is  not  afraid  ol 
the  Man- Who-Runs- Without-FalUng." 

Indian  nature  is  quick  to  resent  such  taunts, 
and  beyond  a  doubt  the  hot  blood  flushed  the 
skin  beneath  the  paint.    Deerfoot  noted  the  glitter 
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of  the  eye,  and  «  twitch  of  the  nm«,Iee  rf  the  «™ 
-h<«  haad  rested  on  the  knife,  as  he  made 
answer :  ^^^ 

ha  Sauk,  without  giving  him  waging;  the  mf 
U«.nake  speaks,  but  the  Shawanoe  does  not  " 

Deerfoot  was  angered  b,  these  words  because 
they  were  untrue. 

v,Z^l  ^«  "'"'*  """  ""'""S  "'™"8''  'he  wood, 
when  the  Great  Spirit  whispered,  '  Take  care  •  ^ 

Bnafe«  ■»  crawling  through  the  gmss  ;  he  is  called 

Hay-uta;   he  will  strike  his  fangs  through  the 
mo<»asm  of  Deerfoot,  unless  he  crushes  him  with 

,  ? .  ,  '  ^»y-"*»  ''»»  not  brave,  because  he  hid 
be  md  a  tree  and  he  pointed ....  ,„n  through  the 
bushe,  meaning  to  shoot  the  Shawanoe  befL  he 
could  chant  a  word  of  his  death-song '  " 

This  charge  was  an  exasperating  one,  and  in- 
atently  raised  the  anger  of  the  wa-rior^whil 

"The  dog  of  a  Shawanoe  holds  hie  tomahawk 

nd  bow  ;,et  him  lay  them  aside  as  Hay-utadoe^ 
h^  weapon  and  then  it  shaU  be  shown  who  is  the 
brave  wamor." 

It  was  a  curious  fact  that  whUe  this  wrathful 
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cooversation  was  going  on,  the  couple  had  been 
steadily  backing  away  from  each  other.  The  act 
showed  that  in  spite  of  the  token  of  comity  that 
had  just  passed  be*ween  them,  they  were  mutually 
so  suspicious  as  to  be  ready  to  fly  at  each  other. 
The  last  taimt  forced  the  quarrel  to  the  exploding 
point.  Deerfoot  slipped  the  cord  which  held  the 
quiver  of  arrows  in  place  over  his  head,  by  a 
motion  so  quick  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible,  flung 
his  bow  a  rod  from  him,  tossed  his  tomahawk  a 
dozen  feet  away,  and  whipping  out  his  hunting- 
knife,  grasped  it  with  his  left  hand,  and  defiantly 
confronted  the  Sauk,  who  was  scarcely  behind  him 
in  taking  up  the  gauge  of  battle. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

CHRISTIAN   AND  PAOAN. 

rpHE  North  American  Indian  is  treacherous 
by  nature,  and  will  take  any  advantage  over 
a  foe,  no  matter  what  its  nature.  The  Scuk  hud 
faUed  to  bring  down  Deorfoot  by  the  same  un- 
Bcrupulous  means  he  had  employed  in  other  in- 
stances,  but  he  was  on  the  watch  to  repeat  his 
tactics. 

When  uttering  the  t.;unt  which  brought  about 
the  personal  collision,  he  flung  his  gun  from  him 
and  seized  the  handle  of  his  tomahawl  ,  «  if  with 
the  purpose  of  throwing  that  also  asidr  ,he  manner 
of  his  challenge  implying  that  he  meant  the  battle 
should  be  fought  with  the  knives  alone.    Even 
the  sagacious  Deerfoot  did  not  suspect  bin.  for 
l^e  moment,  when,  on  the  point  of  grasping  his 
tnife,  as  )•.  did  when  defying  Tecumseh,  the  SauV 
drew  back  his  tomahawk  and  hurled  it  with  in- 
credible  swiftness  at  the  head  of  Deerfoot.     There 
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fras  a  vicious  spitefulness  in  the  act  which  sent 
the  missile  as  if  fired  from  a  gun. 

Nothing  could  have  attested  the  Shawanoe's 
miraculous  activity  and  quickness  of  eye  so  clearly 
as  did  the  ease  with  which  he  dodged  the  weapon. 
The  flirt  of  his  head  was  like  that  of  the  loon 
which  dives  below  the  path  of  the  bullet  after  it 
sees  the  flash  of  the  gun.  The  tomahawk  struck 
the  ground,  went  end  over  end,  flinging  the  dirt 
and  leaves  about,  and  after  ricocheting  a  couple  of 
times,  whirled  against  the  trunk  of  a  small  sapling 
and  stopped. 

The  act  placed  the  two  on  the  same  footing. 
Each  held  only  his  hunting-knife.  The  .  eachery 
of  the  Sauk  took  place  without  a  word  being 
spoken  either  by  himself  or  his  foe.  It  was  un- 
necessary, for  there  could  be  nothing  to  say. 

Having  avoided  the  tomahawk,  Deerfoot  ad- 
vanced upon  Hay-uta  with  his  knife  grasped  in 
his  left  hand,  while  the  Sauk  did  precisely  the 
same  thing  as  regarded  him. 

They  were  stripped  for  the  fight,  and  were  in 
deadly  earnest.  The  Sauk  had  learned  of  the 
pauthtr-like  agility  of  the  Shawanoe,  and  he  knew 
no  light  task  was  before  him.     It  would  not  be 
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duld.  p(«y  to  w,«„ch  the  «»lp.l„ek  fro„,  tfc, 

of  an,  .„an  but  Hay-„U  w««  wo^nted  in  ««„„" 
a    Btronff     .  ufidenco   in    k;..  ^"ug 

pn)w«..  ''"'  """   ""■«"'    ""J 

Tho  v„  ,i„„  approached  each  of  her  with  the 
-J^txi.....  ,  f  a  oonpie  of  g,«iiator,  ^  j; 

Z.  V.  •  ^""""  '^P"^'^-  Bo"'  lightly 
crouched  v.,K  ,ueir  bead.  Lout  f„rw«d,ler 
eyea  fi«,i,  wbUe  U.ey  stepped  «,ftl,  abou;  ^l 
>ng  an  opening  into  which  the  fceenly-pointed 
hunt.ng  knife  „ight  be  driven  with  a  Zo^ 
v^r,  that  would  render   a    second    blow Te- 

The  situation  was  one  where  the  slightest  for- 
getfulness  or  mishap  would  prove  fatfl  to  Z 
-ho  n^ade  it.  Both  realised  the  fact,  and  Z 
their  utmost  to  guard  against  it 

When  a  couple  of  yards  separated  the  combat- 
ant  .  they  approached  no  closer,  but  began  slowly 
-clmg  around  each  other  in  the  same  BteX 

foot  that  bs  enemy  had  no  friends  in  that  section, 
■f  any  were  within  call,  he  would  We  sun.- 
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OKNied  them  before  the  quarrel  hnd  gone  so  far. 
He  could  have  called  any  one  to  his  help  by 
signal,  and  neglect  to  do  so  was  proof  that  there 
wus  none  to  summon.  Hud  Ilay-uUi  done  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  Deerfoot  would  have  leaped 
upon  him  and  ended  the  battle  in  a  twinkling. 

Partly  around,  and  then  bjick  again,  tho  two 
seemed  to  0}«cillate,  their  motions  corresponding 
so  closely  that  it  was  as  if  both  wero  moved  by 
the  same  delicate  machinery  between  them. 

Suddenly  Deerfoot  feinted,  like  a  skillful  boxer, 
with  the  hand  which  grasped  his  knife.  Th<^ 
vigilant  Sauk  was  equally  quick  to  parry  awd 
counter.  He  was  as  spry  as  a  cat,  and  never  onco 
took  his  burning  eyes  from  tli^  face  of  tL.  hated 
youth.  Then  he  feinted  in  tirn,  and  thf-  Shawanoe, 
by  his  action,  showed  he  was  i/repare*  for  any 
demonstration,  no  matter  what. 

These  preliminaries  continued  .everal  minutes^ 
when  Deerfoot,  in  moving  to  t  le  left,  caught  the 
toe  of  his  moccasin  in  «r  j  obstruction  and 
stumbled.  He  threw  up  h  Ib  arms,  as  one  will  in- 
8tinctively  do,  and  for  ..  «nple  second  was  off  his 
guard,  though  he  reco'-^er-d  with  iacredible  quick- 
ness     Any  spectator  of  the     range  combat  would 
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have  given  a  gasp  of  terror,  for  the  instant  the 
stumble  took  place,  the  Sauk  bounded  forward 
with  upraised  knife  and  brought  it  down  with  a 
sweep  like  that  of  a  panther's  paw. 

But  what  seemed  an  accident  on  the  part  of 
Deerfoot  was  done  with  deliberate  intent     He 
wearied  of  the  idle  circling,  and,  confident  of  his 
own  ability  to  outwit  his  antagonist,  be  dropped 
his  guard  for  the  very  purpose  of  drawing  out  the 
other.   Hay-uta  was  so  certain  of  his  own  triumph 
that  he  made  the  mistake  which  the  skillful  fighter 
never  makes ;  he  drew  upon  his  own  strength  and 
self.poise  by  emitting  a  shout  of  exultation ;  but 
the  downward  sweeping  arm  clove  vacancy  only 
and  ere  he  could  recover  he  was  struck  in  the* 
chest  by  the  head  of  Deerfoot,  who  butted  him 
with  the  force  of  a  Japanese  wrestler,  sending  the 
wamor  several  feet  over  on  his  back.    The  shock 
was  so  unexpected,  as  well  as  tremendous,  that 
the  knife  flew  from  his  hand,  and  he  nearly  fainted 
vom  sheer  weakness. 

Inasmuch  as  Deerfoot  was  able  to  butt  him  in 
that  style,  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  would  have 
been  equally  easy  for  him  to  have  buried  his  knife 
to  the  Wit  in  the  body  of  his  enemy,  but  he  chose 
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not  to  do  BO.  Instead,  he  quietly  picked  up  the 
weapon  and  held  one  in  each  hand,  while  the 
Sauk  was  entirely  disarmed.  The  latter  had  been 
frightfully  jarred.  The  blow  in  the  stomach 
fairly  lifted  him  off  his  feet  and  drove  the  wind 
from  his  lungs.  He  lay  for  a  moment,  with  his 
lips  compressed,  his  body  griped  with  pain,  and 
with  no  more  ability  to  defend  himself  than  an  in- 
fant. He  kept  his  black  eyes  fixed  on  the  youth- 
ful conqueror  while  writhing,  and  the  latter  stood 
off  several  paces  and  calmly  confronted  him, 
as  though  viewing  the  natural  phase  of  such 
a  contest. 

But  the  Sauk  was  quick  to  recover,  and  his 
old  enmity  seemed  to  blaze  up  with  tenfold  in- 
tensity. 

"The  Shawanoe  is  a  buffalo,"  said  he,  from  be- 
hind his  gleaming  paint;  "  he  fights  like  the  buffalo 
when  his  foe  is  stronger  and  braver  than  he." 

Deerfoot  flung  the  knife  of  the  warrior  to  him. 

"  The  Shawanoe  will  fight  as  a  buffalo  no  more; 
he  will  now  use  his  knife  ;  let  the  Sauk  do  what 
he  can." 

A  brave  warrior  could  take  no  exception  to  this 
declaration,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  such  signifi- 
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e»nt  «,tion ;  but  ft  cannot  be  conceived  that  the 

I-e  d,d,  that  he  held  the  pcition  of  conteew 
only  through  the  g^co  of  hi.  youthful  ^^^ 

:u:~xiSe^"^---^----i 

™:r,^rar^t:or--- 

atlfh  *""' '',  f"'^  "^  ^'^°°'  ■•  he  ^  not 
attack  h.m  until  he  stumbles;  Deerfoot's  heart 

«a,  opposed  with  pity  when  he  saw  the  feart 
Hay-uto,  and  he  stumbled  that  it  might  give 
H^y-uta  the  courage  the  Great  Spirit  did  not  Jv, 

These  were  taunting  worts,  but,  convinced  thev 
:7  'Mon  with  the  purpo«,  of  disturbing  hi 

*e  tighter,  and  held  him«,lf  «,ady  to  «,i„  the 
tot  chance  that  pre«>nted  itself  Hi,  recent  ex- 
P.n«^ad  taught  him  a  l^son  Which  he  .uM 

^  postnre,  the  Sank  centered  his  burning  ga« 
Z  «■«  «7  of  D-rfoot,  d«w  back  his  lipf  u'ntil 
i^  white  teeth  diowed  like  those  of  a  wL  oat, 
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and  uttered  a  tremulous,  sibilrjit  sound,  as  if  he 
were  a  serpent  ready  to  burst  with  venom. 

If  he  meant  to  frighten  Deerfoot  he  failed,  for 
the  mishap  of  the  Sauk  was  too  recent  to  allow 
such  impression  to  be  made.  The  figure  of  the 
crouching  warrior  was  startling  in  its  hideousness, 
but  there  was  never  a  moment  from  the  ojKiuing 
of  the  singular  contest,  when  the  young  Shawanoe 
did  not  feel  secure  in  his  mastery  of  the  situation. 

The  feinting  and  retreating  went  on  several 
minutes  longer,  when  all  at  once  Deerfoot  caught 
an  expression,  which  the  paint  on  the  face  of  his 
antagonist  could  not  hide,  that  showed  he  had 
resolved  on  forcing  the  fight  to  a  conclusion.  A 
couple  of  quick  feints  followed,  and  then  Hay-uta 
leaped  forward,  meaning  to  force  Deerfoot  to  the 
earth.  Had  the  Shawanoe  remained  quiet,  such 
would  have  been  the  result,  but  he  was  too  supple 
to  be  entangled  in  that  manner  He  withdre  , 
so  that  when  his  enemy  landed  on  the  spot,  he 
found  himself  still  confronted  by  the  defiant 
youth,  who  had  recoiled  but  the  single  step  neces- 
sary to  escape  the  blow.  Hay-uta,  without  a 
second's  pause,  bounded  toward  him  again,  and 
brought  down  his  right  arm  like  a  flash  ;  but,  as 
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before^  it  cleft  the  empty  air,  and  the  youth  cob- 
fronted  hun  with  hia  .hadowy  smile  and  defiant 
expression. 

Then,  «i  if  feeling  he  had  retreated  far  enough, 
the  Shawanoe  advanced  on  hi.  mu«=ular  foe,  who 

Woot  utte«Hi  no  .ound,  but  when  he  bonnded 
^htly  fiom  the  ground,  llay-uta  Imew  the  cria.H 
had  come ;  the  trifling  had  ended. 

The  Shawanoe,  when  cloee  enough  to  .trike, 
made  a  dozen  circular  sweeps  of  hi,  good  left 
baud  aa  though  he  had  rested  it  on  the  rim  of  a 
wheel  that  was  spinning  with  bewildering  swift. 
•>e~.  No  eye  could  follow  the  knife  in  its 
cm|hng,.  There  was  one  smooth  gleam  like  the 
polished  penpheiy  of  the  "driver"  of  a  loco- 
motive. 

The  foes,  as  is  always  the  case,  looked  straight 

of  T^'^'l  "^"''  ''"'  """^  "■"''  ""l  VorL 
of  the  body,  being  in  the  field  of  vision,  was 

cleariy  seen.    The  peculiar  act  of  Deerfoot  pro- 
duoed  the  effect  intended.    The  vision  of  Hay-„to 
became  ,»nf„sed  and  dizzy,  and  before  he  could 
rally  the  Shawiinoo  struck  his  blow 
He  could  have  killed  the  other  a,  e«,ily  as  he 
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would  have  slain  a  bear,  but  he  choM  not  to  do 
80.  Instead,  he  brought  his  fist  down  on  the  up- 
per part  of  his  right  wrist  with  a  quick  yiolenoe, 
which,  for  the  second  time,  knocked  the  knife 
from  the  grasp  of  the  more  sinewy  warrior.  &o 
deftly  was  the  trick  done  that  the  weapon  of  the 
Sauk  flew  a  dozen  feet  straight  up  in  the  air, 
turning  rapidly  end  over  end  and  &Iling  between 
the  two. 

If  Hay-uta  was  subject  to  the  will  of  Deerfoot  a 
minute  before,  it  will  be  seen  that  now  he  was 
helpless.  He  had  been  again  disarmed,  while  the 
lithe  youth  still  grasped  his  own  weapon  with 
the  power  to  drive  it  home  whenever  he  so 
willed. 

The  last  act  of  Deerfoot  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose. Hay-uta  at  first  was  self-confident ;  again, 
he  was  hopeful ;  but  the  latter  time  he  was  dis- 
armed, his  confidence  vanished.  He  saw  that 
much  as  he  had  despised  the  youth  whose  life  he 
sought,  he  was  his  inferior  in  every  respect.  He 
was  no  match  for  him  in  a  fight,  nor  could  he 
approach  him  in  his  peerless  woodcraft.  The 
question  of  supremacy  was  settled  forever. 

Slowly  recoiling  a  couple  of  steps,  he  folded  hii 
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»™»,  and,  with  a  dignity  that  wa.  touchiag,  «id 
».  Nondeliberate  voice,  with  hi.  .fteo^;^ 

fixed  on  the  countenance  of  hi.  conqueror- 

Hay-uta  i,  a  dogwhoee  teeth  have fellen  ont  • 
he  can  fight  no  n.o«, ;  he  i.  aehamed  to  go  U 
to  h..  people  ;  the  «,n  of  a  pale  face  who  ifthere, 
when  he  leanu,  the  truth,  will  point  hi.  finger  a 

let  Deerfoot  buiy  hi.  knife  in  hi.  heart  I "  ' 

Deerfoot  seeks  not  the  life  of  Hay-uta  •  had 

hewu.hedit,heoouldhaveh«litlo4^:but 
Wooti.aOhri.tian;hewmdolr-;;; 
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IF  Hay-uta  the  Sauk  had  been  ostonubed  by 
the  action  of  his  youthful  conqueror,  he  was 
now  more  astonished  by  his  words ;  but  the  former 
in  a  measure  prepared  him  for  the  latter,  and  ho 
law  why  it  was  the  remarkable  warrior  had  re- 
fused to  take  his  life  when  the  opportunity  had 
keen  his,  and  when  too  he  knew  that  he  whoa  he 
was  fighting  would  show  him  no  nurcy. 

Hay-uta,  like  many  of  his  people,  had  listened 
to  the  words  of  the  missionaries — those  strange 
people  who  underwent  hunger,  thirst,  and  suffer- 
ing that  they  might  preach  the  Word  of  Life  to 
those  whohjid  never  heard  of  that  wonderful  Being 
that  died  to  save  a  lost  world,  and  who  taught 
that  forgiveness,  kindness,  and  love  were  the  duty 
of  every  one.  Hay-uta,  I  say,  had  listened  to  the 
words  of  those  people,  but  only  to  turn  away  with 
a  scornful  smile,  for  he  was  sure  the  creed  was  one 
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t^wWch  th.  Wean  lod™  conld  „.^  gi„ 

The  nd  man  «memb««d  that  thoM  priest.  «,d 
nuMionane,  eaU«l  th.m«Ive.  Chri.ti.M,  and  lo  I 
the  moat  ridlUU  wa^or  upon  whom  he  had  ere, 
looked,  now  etood  befo«  him  and  declared  that  ho 
<»o  w„  .  Ohriau,^  Not  only  that,  but  he  p«,ed 
It  by  h,,  work.,  for  he  refiued  to  tear  the  reekiog 
icrip  from  the  head  of  hi,  enemy,  when  that  ene! 
my  was  vanquished  I 

Once  moreDeerfoot  picked  the  knife  ofHay-uta 
from  the  grormd  and  handed  it  (the  point  towanl 

pushed  .t  back  m  place  behind  the  girfia  thut 
•panned  h.,  waiat.    Then  at  a  rignal  from  Deer- 

foot  d,d  h-  hatchet  and  bow  and  quiver.  With- 
out  a  woM,  the  two  walked  the  d.ort  distance  to 
camp,  Hay-uto  .lightly  in  the  lead. 

The  camp  wa.  of  the  .impleet  character,  con- 
«»tmg  of  a  pae  of  .ticks,  leave.,  and  branches 
wh.ch  «a^ed  a.  a  couch,  beside  fumiehing  fuel  for 
the  fire  when  he  cooked  hi.  food.  A  long,  heavy 
bUnkotwa.  partly  folded  and  lying  on  the  heap 
of  branches,  where  it  had  wrved  a.  a  pillow  for 
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the  warrior,  who  was  different  from  most  of  his 
people  in  using  that  artificial  help  to  slumher. 

The  water,  which  is  inch  a  necessity  for  par- 
ties halting  in  tho  wilderness,  was  obtained  from  a 
tiny  stream  that  trickled  down  the  rocks  just  be- 
yond, after  which  it  sank  out  of  sight  in  the  moun- 
tain to  reappear  at  some  point  far  removed.  The 
wood  and  undergrowth  that  surrounded  tho  camp 
of  the  Sauk  were  very  close  and  dense,  so  that  the 
view  in  every  direction  was  shut  off,  unless  one 
should  climb  the  tallest  tree  and  take  his  survey 

from  that  perch. 

When  Hay-uta  halted  in  front  of  his  camp-fire 
he  turned  about  and  extended  his  hand  to  Deer- 
foot 

"  Will  Deerfoot  tell  Hay-uta  about  the  Great 

Spirit  of  the  white  man  ?  " 

"  He  is  the  Great  Spirit  of  the  red  man  as  well 
as  of  the  white,"  replied  the  Shawanoe,  seating 
himself  on  the  ground,  where  he  was  opposite  the 
Sauk,  who  slowly  resumed  his  seat  on  the  pile  of 
sticks  and  branches.  "  He  loves  all  his  children 
—him  with  the  face  of  the  night,  the  Miami,  the 
Huron,  tho  Shawanoe,  the  Delaware,  the  Sauk 
and  Fox,  the  white  man,  and  all  those  who  live 
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ftr  beyond  th.  great  water  which  roll,  ^n,t  th. 
fS~  :";"  -->•  He  lo,«  then.  ^^Td  t 
We.  1...  face  with  griaf  when  he  «e,  th  m  q„^! 
re  «.d  tiy  to  IdU  e«,h  other.  If  Hi.  chiE 
in'l     "  »•  *^  «■-  »»  "0.  they  wi«  be  hZy 

Hay-uta  remembered   that    thi.        .ed  with 
"hat  he  had  heard  the  mi«ion.rie.  ^,Jt 

-^^..«>  that  there  wa..omethi„«i        * 
....ItoXeT'.^""  '^^'  "-'  ^''- 
The  Shawanoe  pointed  reverently  upward. 
Par  beyond  the  cloud.,  the  .un,  and  the  .tare- 
He^hv«  there,  ^d  there  all  .hall  go  who  do  h"' 

»n..  acro«,  the  great  water,  He  «,nt  Hi.  Son  frem 
Heaven  to  earth ;  the  Son  went  about  doinggT 
-1  dred  to  «ve  tho.  He  loved  f^  ^oZ^^ 

"^eertoot  telU  me  what  the  Great  Spirit  «.y, 
.^7'.'   -"ow  doe.  he   hear   the  Great  Spirit 

Without  changing  hi.  half-reclining  pcture, 
the  Shawanoe  drew  forth  hi,  .mall  Bible  from  the 
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hmer  podcet  of  his  haniing  •hirt,  the  other  watch- 
ing with   umazement  the   action.     Opemng  the 
sacred  volume,  he  read  in  his  low,  muaical  voice  : 
<<  <  Blessed  are  the  meek  :  for  they  shall  inherit 

the  earth. 
"  *  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart :  for  they  shall 

see  God. 

"  *  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers :  for  they  shall 
be  called  the  children  of  Ood. 

"*Ye  have  heard  tha«  it  ha«  been  said,  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hfte  tlune  enemy  : 

"  *  But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  onemies,  bless 
them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  f-^r  them  which  despitefuUy  use 
you,  and  persecute  you.*  '* 

Deerfoot  read  these  extracts  from  the  Serm  r; 
on  the  Mount,  with  which  he  was  so  familiar  that 
he  could  have  repeated  it  all  without  looking  at 
the  printed  page.  Then  raising  his  eyes  to  the 
wondering  face  of  Hay-uta,  he  added  : 

"Let  my  brother  listen,  for  these  are  the  words 
c*"  the  Great  Spirit,  which  he  speaks  to  all  his 
children  ;  if  they  will  obey,  there  shall  be  no  un- 
happiness  in  the  world : 

"  *  There/ ore  all  thittgswhfUaoevrr  ye  would  thai 
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thu  M  the  hw  and  the  prophets '" 
The  a.„kwamor  ,va«  never  «,  .feed  in  all  hie 

1^\  K,^  ~*"  ""'''«  "■»  »«d  fo>m  booh 
»d  he  held  a  r.Hy  idea  of  how  it  wa,  doneZl 

be^everknewoneofhiaown^oewhocoull 
teT.«t  the  meaning  of  the  curiou.  figm«,  .nade 
by  «.n,e  .ncomprehen.ibIe  mean,  on  jZT 

It  wa.  impoMible  that  ho  .honld  ««„  th« 
he«ht^ddepthofthat.„bIime„tte™nm:: 

D^oot,  who  had  pondered  them  many  a  time 

»«oe  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  good  Mr.  P,ll  T 

P--ted  him  with  the  wL  ofi^fe       '"'''  '"'° 

Olcaing  the  Book  and  putting  it  away,  he  p.^ 

"eded  to  preach  hi.  sermon  to  the  Sank  war^^ 

tft  hand,  m  h ,  frequent  ge.tur«.    Hay-nt. 

et,w  wb^  ^  "'*''  *""PP°'«^  ''-«'f  on  one 
elbow  while  he  fixed  hi.  eye.  on  hi.  teacher  and 
nnuik  m  every  word  ■«»<^er  ana 

"lor  of  the  bre,.t  of  IWoot".  hunting  .hirt- 
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for  there  are  men  whose  skins  are  yellow,  and 
others  who  are  brown.    He  wishes  them  to  live 
like  brothers,  but  they  do  not.    More  of  the  pale 
feces  are  evil  than  good ;  they  use  the  r6d  men 
ill,  and  the  i«d  man  loves  to  fight  his  enemies, 
but  they  grieve  the  Great  Spirit    Let  Hay-uta 
pray  to  th«»  Great  Spirit ;  let  him  never  lie  down 
or  rise  without  talking  to  Him  ;  let  him  stay  his 
hand  when  it  would  strike  a  blow  in  anger ;  let 
him  forgive  his  foes ;  let  him  seek  to  do  the  will 
of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  a  sweet  peace  shall  fill 
his  heart,  such  as  he  never  knew  before.    Let  my 
brother  do  that ;  let  him  tell  the  good  news  to  hii 
friends ;  let  him  listen  to  the  words  of  the  mis- 
sionaries and  talk  to  his  people. 

"The  father  of  Deerfoot  was  a  chief  of  the 
Shawanoes,  who  loved  to  fight ;  Deerfoot  when  a 
child  was  a  wildcat  in  his  hate  of  his  enemies  and 
of  the  pale  faces  ;  but  the  Great  Spirit  whispered 
in  his  ear,  and  he  became  another  being.  It  was 
the  Great  Spirit  who  told  him  just  now  that  dan- 
ger threatened  him.  Hay-uta  knows  that  Deer- 
foot could  have  slain  him  had  he  wished  to  do  so ; 
but  he  never  wished  him  ill ;  he  first  showed  him 
he  was  his  master,  that  Hay-uta  might  listen 
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W  K  ^"^'J  '^"  "''  ''"'*''«'  «"««'  "'""  Deer, 
foot  has  mid  to  him  ?  » 

Every  being,  whether  poping  ;„  the  night  of 
Wbamm  or  waUed  in  by  the  «eptici«m  „f  an 
«lv«.oed  c.vili«.ti„n,  ba,  felt  at  one  time  or  an" 

^1  which  .huts  out  the  great  Here.fter.and  solve 

the  mystery  of  the  life  that  is  to  come.    Many 
toe  «  the  heart  stirred  to  it,  uttermost  depth, 
by  the  chastenmg  hand  of  affliction,  or  when  L 
2«-  the  glories  of  the  star,  and  firmament  or 

the  «,ft  ,,^hmg  of  the  wind,  in  the  for«t,  or  th 
luping  prayer  of  infancy.    No  proof  of  the  immor- 
t.l>^  of  the  ,onl  can  equal  that  of  its  very  yearn- 

whispenng,  of  the  Beyond  become  voice,  more 
connnang  than  aU  the  scientific  «»fGng  and 
M«.nt  nd,cu,e  of  those  whose  ieaminglmes 
them  beyond  the  trusting  faith  of  childhood,  and 
.top,ju,t  short  of  the  gmndeur  of  the  light  of 
perfect  knowledge.  * 

When  Deerfoot  addre«ed  hi,  question  to  the 
Sauk  wamor,  the  latter  did  not  answer,  but  con- 
tonued  gaong  into  his  face  a,  though  he  heard  no. 
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the  words,  and  his  thoughts  were  far  away.  The 
Shawanoe  was  wise  enough  to  suspect  the  truth, 
and  refrained  from  repeating  the  question.  He, 
too,  held  his  peace,  and  for  several  minutes  the 
strange  scene  lasted.  The  two  Indians  looked  at 
each  other  without  speaking. 

Meanwhik  the  afternoon  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  darkness  was  creeping  through  the  forest 
The  camp-fire  had  burned  so  low  that  it  gave  out 
no  light,  and  the  figures  of  the  warriors  began  to 
grow  indistinct 

Deerfoot  felt  that  he  had  sowed  the  seed,  and 
he  had  only  to  wait  for  it  to  bear  fruit.  He  arose, 
and  stepping  closer  to  the  fire,  stirred  it  until  it 
gave  forth  a  flame  which  lit  up  the  surrounding 
gloom.     Still  Hay-uta  remained  motionless  and 

silent. 

Perhaps  it  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of  the 
reader  that  when  the  Sauk  stood  with  folded  arms 
before  his  conqueror,  and  asked  him  to  bury  his 
knife  in  his  heart,  he  said  that  the  son  of  the  pale 
face  would  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  him.  Deer- 
foot  noticed  the  curious  words,  and  he  felt  that 
the  moment  had  come  when  he  should  learn  their 

full  meanin^jc. 
Q 
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"Where  is  the  village  of  my  brother?"  he 
asked  in  his  gentle  way. 

The  Sauk  aroused  himself  and  slowly  rose  to 
his  feet.  Glancing  through  the  fire-light  at  his 
questioner,  he  pointed  to  the  west. 

"  Two  suns'  journey  away  is  the  home  of  Hay- 
uta.  There  are  his  squaw  and  his  child.  He  left 
them  two  suns  ago  to  hunt  for  the  scalps  of  his 
enemies ;  hut  he  will  hunt  no  more  ;  he  wUl  go 
home,  and  on  his  way  will  think  of  the  words  that 
I>eerfoot  has  aid  to  him." 

"  It  is  well  he  should  do  so ;  but  my  brother 
spoke  of  the  BOB  of  the  pale  &ce.  Why  is  he  in 
the  village  of  the  Sauks  ?  " 

'*  He  was  brought  there  in  the  kst  moon ;  the 
Sauks  found  two  pale  faces  in  the  wwda." 
"  Where  is  the  other  ?  " 

"  Some  of  the  Sauks  took  him  by  another  path; 
Hay-uta  knows  not  where  he  is." 
"  Was  harm  done  him  ?  " 
"  Hay-uta  cannot  answer/* 
"Tell  me  of  the  pale  face  that  is  in  the  village 
of  the  Sauks  with  my  brother/ 

The  warrior,  assisted  by  the  questions  of  Deer- 
foot,  who  kept  down  the  deep  interest  he  felt,  told 
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•11  he  kntiw.  When  he  had  finished,  u  the  reader 
may  well  suBpect,  Deerfoot  was  snre  he  had 
gained  most  important  knowledge.  He  was  satis- 
fied beyond  all  doubt  that  the  prisoner  in  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Sanks  was  Jack  Carleton,  whom  he  had 
set  out  to  find,  and  for  whom  he  feared  he  would 
have  to  hunt  for  many  moons  before  learning 
whether  he  was  alive  or  dead. 

Suddenly  the  Sauk  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  in 
the  attitude  of  listening,  as  though  he  had  caught 
some  signal.  Deerfoot  knew  he  was  mistaken,  for 
had  it  been  otherwise,  he  too  would  have  noticed 
it 

"  Hay-uta  bids  his  brother  good  bye,"  was  the 
abrupt  exclamation  of  the  warrior,  who  caught  up 
his  blanket  and,  without  another  word,  passed  from 
flight  in  the  wood,  leaving  the  astonished  Deerfoot 
alone. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

IN  THE    LODGE  OF  OOALLAH. 

JpBOM  what  has  been  told  concerning  Deer- 
foot,  the  reader  knows  that  the  tribe  which 
held  Jack  Carleton  prisoner  were  Banks,  or  Sacs 
as  the  name  is  often  spelled.     They  belonged  tj 
the  great  Algonquin  division,  and,  when  firet 
known  to  Europeans,  inhabited  the  country  near 
Detroit  Biver  and  Saginaw  Bay,  but  were  driven 
beyond  Lake  Michigan  by  the  powerful  Iroquois. 
They  themselves  were  of  a  restless  and  warlike 
nature  and  were  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  Sioux 
and  Iroquois.     They  were  the  allies  of  the  famous 
war-chief  Pontile  who  besieged  Detroit  so  long 
and  during  the  Revolution  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  English.    They  were  closely  associated  with 
the  Poxes,  and  frequently  moved  from  one  section 
of  the  country  to  another,  in  which  respect  they 
resembled  the  majority  of  American  Indians. 

The  chief  who  has  been  referred  to  as  Ogailab 
was  one  of  the  most  fierytempered  and  quarrel- 
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some  membera  of  the  Sauk  tribe.  In  one  of  the 
expeditions  against  the  Sioux,  he  not  only  pe^ 
fonned  wonderful  deeds  of  daring,  but  toma- 
hawked several  of  his  own  warriors,  because,  in 
his  judgment,  they  showed  a  timidity  in  attack- 
ing the  common  foe.  One  of  the  Sauks  who  fell 
by  the  hand  of  the  wrathful  sachem  was  the 
brother  of  the  leading  chief  This  precipitated  a 
fierce  quarrel  between  the  two,  the  upshot  of 
which  was  that  Ogallah,  and  a  number  of  follow- 
ers, drew  off  from  the  main  tribe  and  began 
<* keeping  house"  for  themselves.  Migrating 
southward  with  the  purpose  of  placing  a  long 
stretch  of  country  between  ^em  and  the  parent 
tribe,  tliey  finally  erected  their  lodges  on  the 
banks  of  a  stream  on  the  Ozark  region,  in  what  is 
now  Southern  Missouri  and  upper  Arkansas. 

I  have  already  said  the  Indians  gave  the  white 
men  little  trouble  in  that  section  during  the  pio- 
neer days.  In  that  rcsptct,  no  comitariscm  can  l»e 
made  with  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  As  early  as  1720, 
the  lead  d£{K}Bits  in  Missouri  attracted  notice,  and 
its  oldest  town,  Sunt  Genevieve,  was  founded  in 
1755.  iSt.  Louis  became  the  depot  for  the  fur 
irmk:  at*  the  vast  rt^ion  beyoad,  ami  nt,  tlie  break- 
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ing  out  Of  the  Resolution,  whb  a  town  of  oonrider- 
able  importance. 

The  warrior  Hay-uta  with  whom  Deerfoot  had 
his  remarkable  interview  was  a  fair  representative 
of  the  Sauk  nation,  and  especially  of  that  division 
which  was  under  the  following  of  OgaUah.    Some 
of  the  warriors  were  constantly  roaming  through 
the  wilderness  in  quest  of  scalps.    WhUe  they 
were  nothing  loth  to  engage  in  a  scrimmage  with 
the  hunters  and  trappers,  yet  they  preferred  those 
of  their  own  race  above  all  others.    No  Sioux  or 
Iroquois  could  have  approached  within  hundreds 
of  miles  without  the  certeinty  of  an  encounter 
with  the  warlike  Sauks. 

The  Sauk  party  which  appeared  so  close  to  the 
settlement  of  Martinsville  had  been  out  for  seve- 
TBI  weeks  looking  for  "game"  in  the  form  of 
Sioux,  who  lived  far  to  the  northward.     They  had 
found  some  of  it  too,  and  were  returning  home  in 
a  leisurely  manner     They  took  a  careful  survey  of 
the  settlement,  and  even  discussed  the  wisdom  of 
making  an  attack  on  it ;  but  they  saw  it  cculd 
not  be  destroyed  by  so  small  a  force,  and  though 
they  might  have  shot  several  of  the  settlers  h^ 
fore  they  could  kn^w  their  danger,  they  decided 
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to  pass  on  without  making  any  demonstration 

at  all. 

When  Jack  Carleton  and  Otto  Relstanb  walked 
up  to  the  party,  it  was  no  more  than  natural  that 
they  should  be  made  prisoners.  No  particular 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  separation  of  the 
party,  one  division  of  which  took  Jack  and  the 
other  Otto,  except  that  a  survey  of  the  land 
passed  over  could  be  better  made  by  that  means. 
However,  this  point  will  be  dwelt  upon  more  fully 
in  another  place. 

Probably  no  person  ever  played  the  part  of  cap- 
tive among  a  tribe  of  savages  without  devoting 
most  of  his  thoughts  to  the  question  of  escape. 
It  is  inevitable  that  he  should  do  so,  for  the  fate 
is  so  painful  in  every  respect  that,  but  for  the  hope, 
one  would  be  ready  to  lie  down  and  die. 

Jack  had  turned  the  question  over  and  over  in 
his  mind,  and  had  done  his  utmost  to  give  his  cap- 
tors the  slip  while  on  the  road,  but  misfortune  at- 
tended every  venture,  and  at  last  he  found  him- 
self in  the  lodge  of  the  chieftain  Ogallah  himself, 
where  it  looked  as  if  he  was  likely  to  remain  in- 
definitely. 

Well,  this  beats  everything,"  he  exclaimed, 
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after  finiahing  the  meaJ  and  seating  himself  at  the 
side  of  the  lodge,  bo  as  to  be  out  oi  the  way  of  the 
housewife,  as  she  moved  hack  and  forth  and  here 
and  there  while  attending  to  her  duties  ;  "I've 
come  a  long  distance  through  the  woods,  and  it'll 
take  some  time  to  find  my  way  back  to  Martins- 
ville, after  I  once  make  a  start." 

He  could  not  persuade  himself  that  his  captiv- 
ity might  hist  for  months  and  possibly  for  years. 
He  was  confident  that  no  matter  how  vigilant  the 
watch  maintained,  ho  would  gain  a  chance  to  give 
the  Indians  the  slip  within  two  or  three  days  at 
the  furthest. 

"  I  did  my  best  to  make  Ogallah  and  the  others 
think  I  wasn't  anxious  to  leave,  but  the  work  was 
all  thrown  away.  These  people  are  not  fools,  and 
no  matter  how  well  I  may  act,  they  know  of  a 
surety  that  the  whole  prayer  of  my  life  is  to  part 
company  with  them." 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Jack  was  common 
sense,  though  the  story-writers  sometimes  make  it 
appear  that  the  keen-minded  American  Indian 
may  be  duped  in  that  transparent  fashion.  The 
utmost  that  Jock  Carleton  could  hope  to  do 
was  to  show  his  captors  that,  while  U  longed  tu 
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feturn  to  hii  friendi,  he  taw  oo  meani  of  doing  s^ 
and  therefore  wag  not  likely  to  make  the  attempt 
Such  he  resolved  would  be  hie  oonne. 

The  boy  was  fatigued  in  mind  and  body,  and, 
when  he  bowed  his  head  in  prayer  (much  to  tho 
astoniihment  of  Ogallah  and  his  squaw),  and  lay 
down  on  the  biion  robe,  he  sank  into  a  refreshing 
slumber,  fifom  which  he  did  not  awake  until 
morning,  and  then,  when  he  did  so,  he  came 
to  his  senses  with  a  yell  that  almost  raised  the 

roof. 

The  Sauks,  Uke  all  their  race,  were  extremely 
fond  of  dogs,  and  the  mongrel  (jurs  seemed  to  bo 
everywhere.  Jack  had  noticed  them  trotting 
through  the  village,  playing  with  the  children  and 
busking  in  the  sun.  A  number  sniffed  at  his  heels, 
as  he  passed  by  with  Ogallah,  but  did  not  offer  to 
disturb  him. 

The  chief  was  the  owner  of  a  mangy  cur,  which 
seemed  to  have  been  off  on  some  private  business 
of  his  own,  when  his  master  returned,  inasmuch 
as  he  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  until  early  the 
following  morning,  when  he  trotted  sideways  up 
to  the  lodge  and  entered,  as  he  could  readily  do, 
inasmuch  as  the  "  latch  string  was  always  out," 
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The  animal  waa  quick  to  note  the  stranger  lying 
on  the  b«on  akin  with  hi.  eye.  elowd  and  hk 
mouth  open.    With  an  angry  gi^wl  he  trotted  in 
the  .ame  .idelong  fa.hion  acro«,  the  .pace,  and 
p«.h,ng  hi.  noae  under  Jack',  leg.  gave  him  a 
smart  bite,  ju.t  below  the  knee,  a.  though  he 
meant  to  devour  him,  and  concluded  that  wa.  the 
best  part  of  hi.  anatomy  on  which  to  make  a  be- 
ginning. 

The  foregoing  will  explain  why  Jack  Carleton 
awoke  with  a  yell  and  .tared  around  him  for  an 
explanation  of  the  in.ult.  The  vigor  of  hi.  kick, 
and  the  resonant  nature  of  hi.  crie.,  filled  the  dJt 
with  a  panic,  and  he  .kurried  out  of  the  lod^ 
with  h,.  tail  between  hi.  leg.,  and  ca.t  aflnghtS 
glance,  behind  him. 

"Confound  the  cur."  muttemi  Jack,  rubbing 
the  injured  limb,  « i.  that  the  .tyle  of  theee  dog, 
when  a  stranger  call.  ?  " 

Ogallah  wa.  entering  the  door  of  hi.  home  ju.t 
as  the  animal  wa.  going  out.  Sospecting  what 
mi«.hief  he  had  been  committing,  he  pU««d  his 
moccasin  underthe  brute  and  elevated  him  seveml 
feet  m  the  air,  with  a  force  which  cauwd  him  to 
turn  end  over  end,  with  an  accompaniment  of 
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yelps  and  howlg  which  were  kept  up  until  he 
out  of  sight  and  hearing. 

The  wife  of  Ogallah  was  preparing  breakfast, 
which  was  of  the  simplest  character,  consisting  of 
nothing  but  meat  cooked  over  the  coals  as  on  the 
evening  before.  There  was  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  vegetables,  though  something  of  the  kind  was 
growing  on  the  cleared  land  without. 

Jack  longed  for  the  pure,  fresh  air  of  the  out- 
side. The  smoke  of  the  chieftain's  pipe,  the  smell 
of  burning  meat,  and  the  untidiness  of  the  place 
and  people,  left  a  stale  odor,  which  was  nauseat- 
ing to  one  unaccustomed  to  it. 

He  wanted  a  drink  of  cold  water  as  it  bubbled 
from  the  earth,  and,  rising  to  his  feet,  passed  out- 
doors. The  squaw  merely  glanced  up,  while 
Ogallah  addressed  several  rapidly  spoken  words  to 
him.  Then  recollecting  that  nothing  he  said  could 
be  understood,  he  smiled  grimly,  and  turned  his 
back  on  the  lad. 

Beaching  the  outside.  Jack  stood  still  for  a 
minute,  uncertain  what  course  to  take.  The  war* 
riors,  squaws,  and  children  were  astir ;  but  no  one 
seemed  to  observe  him  when  he  paused  in  front  of 
the  chieftain's  lodge. 
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"I'll  tiy  the  river,"  was  his  conclusion,  as  he 

he  knew  from  hu,  experience  of  the  previous  night 
that  much  curiosity  respecting  him  was  felt,  and 

he  was  certain  to  attract  amioying  attention.  But 
he  reached  the  stream,  where  he  stooped  and 
hathed  h«  fa^  and  hands,  wiping  them  on  the 
handkerelnef  he  carried,  and  still  heard  and  saw 
nothmg  to  cause  misgiving. 

"I  wonder  whether  they  drink  from  this,"  he 
«ud,  nsing  to  his  feet,  and  looking  around  •  "I 
^n't  say  that  I  fancy  it,  for  it  isn't  us  cle^  as 
It  .ooked  to  be  when  I  was  further  off;  then 
the  yomigsters  bathe  and  play  in  it-hel- 
loa  I " 

He  saw  an  Indian  woman  making  her  way  to- 
ward  one  of  the  wigwams  on  the  edge  of  the  vil- 
lage,  carrying  a  large  gourd  of  water  in  her  arms 
It  w^.  filled  almost  to  the  brim,  and  slopped  over 
the  «ige,  as  it  was  disturbed  by  her  movement  in 
walkmg.    It  was  fair  to  conclude  that  she  had 
taken  it  from  the  spring  for  which  Jack  was  look- 
ing, and  he  immediately  moved  toward  her     She 
-topped  abrupt!,  when  she  saw  him  approach, 
and  stared  in  such  open  mouthed  amazement  that 
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it  was  evident  that  this  was  the  first  glance  she 
had  obtained  of  the  captive. 

Jack  made  signs  of  comity,  and  sheered  oflF  so 
as  to  reach  the  path  considerably  to  the  rear  of 
the  squaw,  who,  with  a  grunt,  made  an  equally 
wide  circuit  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  ♦hat  the 
two  avoided  each  other  by  a  liberal  si)ace  of 

ground. 

The  boy  saw  that  he  was  moving  over  a  well- 
worn  path,  which  he  was  confident  led  to  the 
spring  he  wished  to  find.  Nearly  every  step  was 
marked  by  the  drippings  of  water  fiwm  the  gourd 
of  the  woman  he  had  just  met. 

Sure  enough,  he  had  gone  less  than  a  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  village  when  he  came  upon  the 
spring,  which  bubbled  from  under  the  twisted 
black  roots  of  an  oak,  throwing  up  the  sand  in  a 
continual  fountjiin-like  tumble  of  melted  silver. 
The  lad  looked  down  at  it  for  a  moment,  and  then 
sinkmg  to  his  hands  and  knees,  pressed  his  lips 
against  the  cold,  crystal  fluid,  the  most  refreshing 
element  in  all  nature. 

Had  not  his  nose  and  eyes  been  so  close  to  the 
water.  Jack  Carleton  would  have  caught  the  re- 
flection of  another  face  just  behind  his  own— a 
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fece  which  would  have  driven  all  fchirst  away  and 
c«u.ed  him  to  bound  to  his  feet,  a«  thougL  he 
had  heard  the  whirr  of  a  coiled  rattleenake  at  hU 
elbow. 

But  jMck  »w  and  suspected  nothing.  He  had 
taken  thr^e  good  swallows  when  some  one  gave 
the  back  of  his  head  such  a  smart  push,  that  the 
now  was  shoved  down  among  the  silver  sands, 
which  streamed  from  his  face,  as  he  sprang  to  his 
feet,  and  stared  gasping,  blinking,  and  furious. 

Who  the  deuce  did  that  ?  "  he  demanded,  for- 
gettmg  himself  in  his  anger. 

His  own  eyes  answered  the  question.  Three 
Indian  boys  were  standing,  laughing  as  if  ready  to 
hurt  themselves  over  his  discomfiture.  Two  of 
them  were  very  nearly  the  height  and  age  of  Jack, 
while  the  third,  who  had  played  the  teick  on  him, 
was  older  and  taller. 

The  captive  was  angry  enough  to  assail  all 
tnree,  and  it  required  a  smart  exercise  of  the  will 
to  restrain  himself.  But  he  saw  the  folly  of  such 
a  step.  The  aflfray  would  quickly  bring  others  to 
the  spot,  and  very  speedily  Jack  would  find  him- 
-elf  attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers,  and 
possibly  would   be   beaten    to   death.     No  •   he 
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muBt   use  ordinary   nrudence  end    bwbIIow    the 

insult. 

He  looked  in  the  grinning  face*  of  the  homely 
youths,  and  made  quite  a  successful  effort  to  join 
their  laughter  (though  precious  little  mirth  waa 
there  in  the  essay),  and  then  started  back  toward 
the  lodge  of  Ogallah. 

The  youth  tried  to  walk  with  a  dignified  step, 
but  he  was  sadly  thrown  out  by  a  dexterous  trip 
trom  one  of  the  moccasins,  which  sent  him  stumb- 
ling forward  with  a  rery  narrow  escape  from  fall- 
ing on  his  hands  and  knees. 

It  was  the  tallest  of  the  three  who  had  tripped 
him,  and  all  laughed  like  a  lot  of  clowns,  as  the 
angered  Jack  glared  at  them. 

"  I  wish  I  had  you  alone,"  muttered  the  boy 
between  his  set  teeth ;  "  I  wouldn't  need  more 
than  fire  minutes  to  gife  you  a  lewon  you'd 
remember  all  your  life." 


OHAPTEK  XXIV. 


A    BOW. 

JACK  CARLETON  bhw  that  he  wu  caught 
in  an  exceedingly  unpleasant  dilemma.  He 
had  a  considerable  distance  to  walk  to  reach  the 
lodge  of  Ogallah  and  was  sure  to  be  tonnented  all 
the  way.  He  could  not  feel  certain  even,  that 
the  wigwam  of  the  chieftain  would  affoni  him  pro- 
tection, while  nothing  could  be  moi«  manifest 
than  that  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  numberless  j^rsecutions  to  which  he  would  be 
subjected. 

■^c  was  allowed  to  take  six  or  eight  steps  in 
..%  when  one  of  the  Indian  boys  slipped  up  be- 
..  an<?  mth  his  foot  struck  his  heel,  just  as  it 
Jeft  tl  ground.  This  threw  the  toe  behind 
Jack's  other  leg  and  caused  him  to  stumble  again, 
though,  as  he  was  expecting  something  of  the 
kind,  he  recovered  himself  with  more  ease. 

A  few  seconds  later,  Jack  was  passing  among 
the  different  lodges,  and  walking  rapidly  toward 
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that  of  the  chieftain.  His  presence  became  known 
to  the  whole  village  in  a  very  brief  time,  and  the 
younger  portion  came  flocking  around  him,  as 
though  he  was  some  wonderful  curiosity,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  the  fact 

Ogallah  was  among  those  who  came  to  the  front 
of  the  lodges  to  learn  what  caused  the  uproar. 
When  he  caught  sight  of  Jack,  he  called  out 
something  and  made  excited  gestures  to  him. 
The  boy  supposed  they  were  intended  to  hurry 
his  return,  and  findii^  his  persecutors  closing 
around  him,  he  broke  into  a  run. 

Then  the  stones  and  clods  began  to  fly.  The 
whole  rabble  joined  in,  and  when  the  poor  ''wntive 
dodged  into  the  wigwam,  he  was  bruised  and  hau 
frightened  to  death.  He  watched  the  entrance  in 
terror,  but  his  tormentors  did  not  dare  follow  him 
into  the  home  of  their  chief,  who  would  have  been 
quick  to  resent  such  an  invasion  of  his  dignity 
and  rights. 

Jack  was  panting  and  frightened,  but  he  had 
receive  1  no  serious  hurts.  What  alarmed  him, 
more  than  everything  else,  was  the  foreshadowing 
thus  made  of  the  treatment  in  store  for  him. 

"  I  can't  stand  this,"  was  his  thought,  afi  ;r  lie 
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had  partly  regained  his  componure.  "I  «|,a|| 
hare  to  stay  in  he,  nlfogether  or  run  the  guuntle. 
every  time  I  go  out." 

But  all  this  time,  Ogallah  kept  talking  and 
making  vigorous  gestures  to  him.     The  chief  h,id 
followed  him  to  the  middle  of  the  lodge,  where 
the  two  sat  on  the  ground  cross-legged  and  began 
e«t,ng  the  meat  which  the  squaw  hod  propiimi. 
She  did  not  join  them,  and  the  boy  had  little  ap- 
petite  after  his  exciting   experience.     The  ges- 
tures of  Ogallah  continued  so  long  that  it  wa8 
evident  he  was  seeking  to  say  something  of  im- 
portance to  Jack. 

"I  wonder  what  the  old  fellow  means,"  «,„t. 
tered  the  lad,  ceasing  his  meal  and  studying  the 
gyrating  rTms  and  spluttering  countenance.  The 
chief*  was  striking  the  air  as  if  fighting  an  in.- 
aginar.  oe,  and  then,  pointing  toward  Jack  he 
nodded  his  head  vigorously  and  again  pointed  to 
the  outside. 

Suddenly  the  meaning  of  the  pantomime  broke 
npon  the  youth. 

*"  fj  ^;««8  '  if  he  isn't  urginj.  me  to  pitch 
into  those  fellows.  I  say,  Ogallah,  will  you  back 
me  up  anfl  see  tb  i  I  have  fair  play  ?  " 
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Jack  raised  his  voice  to  a  load  key,  as  tbongh 
that  would  help  the  chieftain  undentf.iid  his 
words ;  but  it  could  not  be  expected  that  he 
would  grasp  their  meaning,  as  they  were  not 
punctuated  with  any  gesture  and  acco  ;.panied 
only  by  an  eager  expression  of  countenance. 

But  Ogallah  probably  saw  that  the  youth  had 
caught  Am  meaning,  for  he  nodded  his  head  and 
grinned  with  delight. 

"  If  he  will  only  keep  the  crowd  off  me,"  said 
Jack  to  himself,  ''I  won't  ask  anything  better 
than  a  chance  to  get  even  with  that  big  fellow 
and  after  him  the  other  two,  if  they  want  to  take 
a  hand  in  thi  fun." 

The  voices  and  turmoil  in  front  of  the  lodge 
showed  that  the  crowd  were  there  waiting  for 
Jack  to  come  fnrth,  that  diey  might  continue  the 
amusement  v  lich  wa»  .ntem'  led  by  his  flight. 
The  lad  sptut  a  minut«  or  t-  in  conversing  by 
means  of  gestures  with  thr  chii^,  whose  meaning 


seemed  plainer  now  that  he       ' 
of  his  first  proposal 

"I  am  quite  sure  he  pn* 
have  fair  play,"  thought  Jack 
mistaken  I  shall  get  into  a  prer 
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thing  howBTer,  i»  preferablo  to  this  state  of 
•ffnira,  and  it  inoit  be  ended  one  way  or  another 
very  Mon." 

Ognllah  showed  a  childish  delight  wi  •>  he  saw 
that  the  youth  had  made  up  his  mind  lo  have  a 
bout  with  the  ringleaders  who  had  started  out  to 
make  life  a  burden  to  him.  Evec  the  squaw 
partook  of  the  f^.-oral  excitement  and  followed 
the  two  out  doors. 

The  chieftain  cleared  the  way  for  the  capfive, 
who  W.VS  greeted  with  the  most  uproarious  cries  us 
won  as  seen  by  the  company,  which  numbered 
over  a  hundred  men,  sguaws  and  chUdren,  ex- 
elusive  of  the  dogs  which  ndded  to  the  unearthly 
racket  by  their  barking,  yelping  and  howling. 

J'wk  Carietou  kept  wall   una.,    the  wing     ' 
Ognllah  until  he  could  see  what  was  to  <jike  pi 
The  chief  talked  for  a  short  time  wiih  k<?v.  ral  of 
his  warriors,  who  closed   a»^nnd  hin.    the  rest 
holding  him  in  such  awe  that  -'.ay  refraiued  from 
disturbing  the  prisoner  until  permission  was  given. 
It  was  quickly  settled  :  Ogallah  and  two  of  hin 
men  cleared  a  space  a  rod  square  and  then  beck- 
oned to  Jack,  who  walked  defiantly  to  the  middle 
of  it  and  folded  his  arms. 
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'*  Something  must  be  douo  pretty  aoon/'  was  his 
thought,  OR  he  scanned  the  scowling,  laughing, 
shouting  mob.  "  They  would  like  to  tear  me  to 
•^ioccB,  and,  if  they  oome  all  at  onoe,  they  will  do 

iv*00." 

The  three  Indian  youths  who  had  assailed 
Jack  at  the  spring,  leaped  about  and  were  as 
frautioally  eager  on  so  many  bull-dogs  to  fly  at 
the  poor  fellow,  who  was  never  in  itorer  need  of  a 
powerful  friend. 

Suddenly  cue  of  them  received  the  signal,  and, 
with  a  whoop  of  delight,  he  lowered  his  head  and 
ran  at  Jack  like  a  Japanese  vnrestler  or  a  mad  bull 
The  boy  saw  he  meant  to  butt  him  m  th« 
stomach,  and  if '  d  did  so  he  would  suffer  seriouH 
injury.  Forewarned  was  forearmed  in  his  case, 
and,  leaping  aside,  he  tripped  the  Indian  as  he 
shot  b},  and  sent  him  sprawling  on  his  hondj  and 
knees.  The  uproar  was  deafening,  but  the  con- 
test, it  may  be  said,  hod  only  opened,  and  the 
young  Sauk  bounded  to  his  feet  as  if  mada  of 
iudia-rubber.  His  coppery  face  was  aglow  with 
passion,  and,  pausiig  but  an  instant,  he  m  1e  n 
secuQil  rush,  though  this  time  he  kept  his  head 
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up,  and  spread  out  his  arms  so  as  to  prevent  Jack 
escaping  him. 

Jack  did  not  want  to  escape.  He  seized  his  as- 
sailant at  the  same  moment  that  the  latter  grasped 
him,  and  in  a  twinkling  they  were  interlocked  and 
struggling  Uke  tigers.  But  the  dusky  youth  was 
not  only  younger  and  slighter  than  Jack,  but  he 
was  not  80  strong.  Furthermore,  his  skill  in 
wrestling  was  less  than  that  of  the  white  youth, 
who,  like  all  the  youths  of  the  border,  was  trainee! 
in  the  rough,  athletic  exercise  so  popular  with 
every  people. 

The  contest  was  as  brief  as  it  was  fierce.  Sud- 
denly a  pair  of  moccasins  kicked  the  air,  and  the 
presumptuous  young  Sauk  went  to  the  earth  as  if 
flung  from  the  top  of  a  church  steeple.  The 
shock  was  tremendous  and  caused  a  momentary 
hush,  for  it  looked  as  if  he  had  been  killed. 

The  mother  of  the  overthrown  wrestler  ran  for- 
ward from  the  crowd,  and  with  wild  lamentations, 
bent  over  him.  When  she  saw  him  move  and 
found  he  was  not  dead,  she  whirled  about,  and, 
with  a  shriek,  made  for  Jack  Carleton,  who 
dreaded  just  such  an  attack;  but  Ogallah  seized 
Uer  arm  ere  she  reached  the  frightened  youth,  and 
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flung  her  back  with  a  violence  and  a  threat  which 
stopped  her  from  repeating  the  attack. 

This  incident  gave  Jack  great  encouragementj 
for  it  confirmed  his  belief  that  the  sachem  meant 
he  should  have  fair  treatment,  and  would  allow 
no  dishonest  advantage  to  be  taken  of  him. 

The  second  dusky  youth,  who  was  slighter  than 
Jack,  was  signalled  to  advance  to  the  attack,  but 
to  the  surprise  of  all,  he  shook  his  head  in  dissent 
and  declined  to  come  forward.  The  manner  in 
which  his  companion  had  been  handled  was 
enough  to  convince  him  that  the  most  prudent 
thing  for  him  to  do  was  to  play  the  part  of  spec- 
tator only. 

Not  80,  however,  with  the  larger  and  older 
youth,  who  had  arrived  almost  at  man's  estate. 
He  was  quite  an  athlete  among  his  people,  and 
could  scarcely  restrain  his  eagerness  to  attack  the 
pale  face,  who  had  vanquished  an  opponent 
younger  and  weaker  than  himself.  Ogallah 
nodded  his  head,  and,  amid  a  noise  which  may  be 
called  applause,  the  young  warrior  strode  forward 
and  laid  his  handn  on  Jack,  who,  realizing  the 
difficult  task  before  bim,  was  resolute,  watchful, 
and  yet  confident, 
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The  young  Sauk  seemed  t^  be  left-handed,  Jike 
Deerfoot,  the  Shawanoe,  for  he  phiced  himself  on 
the  right  of  Jack,  and  slid  his  arm  over  the  boy's 
neck,  while  Jack  aasumed  his  fevorite  hold  with 
his  right.     The  Indian  was  slightly  the  taUer,  and 
was  naked  to  the  waist,  which  was  encircled  by  a 
girdle,  containing  no  weapons,  below  which  were 
his  breech  clout,  leggings  and  moccasi   ^.    There 
was  nothing  on  his  arras,  his  costume  being  that 
of  a  professional  Indian   wrestler  "8tripi)ed  foi 
iVo  fray." 

When  lie  slid  his  arm  over  Jack's  neck,  he  bent 
his  head  forward  so  that  he  could  look  down  at 
their  feet.    Jack  thus  found  the  black  hair,  parted 
in  the  middle  and  dangling  over  the  coppery 
•boulders,  directly  under  his  eyes.    He  noted  the 
hirge,  misshapen  nose,  the  narrow  forehead,  im- 
mensely  broad  temples,  and  uncouth  lower  jaw, 
and,  during  the  few  seconds  they  were  waiting,' 
reflected  what  an  ugly  warrior  the  youth  was  cer- 
tain to  prove  if  he  lived  a  few  yeare  longer. 

He  was  the  ringleader  amoi.g  Jack's  persecu- 
tors, and  the  lad  determined  to  conquer  him  if 
within  the  range  of  the  most  desperate  effort. 
The  style  in  which  he  took  hold  of  the  pale  face 
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told  the  latter  that  he  posaetssed  considerehle  skill, 
and  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  estiinato  him  to« 
lightly. 

Jack  reached  over  his  left  hand  to  grasp  the 
right  of  his  antagonist,  but  the  latter  declined  to 
take  it,  and  the  free  hands,  therefore,  were  held, 
as  may  be  said,  m  reserve  to  be  used  as  inclination 
prompted. 

Suddenly  the  Sauk  kicked  one  of  Jack's  heels 
forward  and  made  a  quick  strong  effort  to  fling 
him  backward.  It  was  done  with  great  deftness, 
and  came  within  a  hair  of  laying  Jack  flat  on  his 
back.  He  recovered  himself  by  a  fierce  effort,  and 
the  attempt  was  instantly  repeated,  but  he  saved 
himself  i    better  shape  than  before. 

Again  *he  two  crouched  side  by  side,  each  with 
an  arm  over  the  other,  and  watching  like  cats  for 
the  chance  to  seize  an  advantage.  As  a  feeler, 
Jack  tried  the  same  trick  his  foe  had  used,  but 
the  Sauk  was  too  watchful  and  was  scarcely  dis- 
turbed. AU  at  once  the  pale  face  slid  his  arm 
"  wn  until  it  rested  on  the  girdle  at  the  waist  of 

d  Indian.  Then  joining  his  two  hands  and  press- 
ing hJm  until  he  could  hardly  breathe,  Jack  raised 
him  like  a  flash,  clear  of  his  feet,  and  made  as  if 
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to  throw  him  forward  on  Iiis  face.  At  the  instant 
the  Sauk  put  forth  his  ftantic  eflfortg  to  save  him- 
self from  going  m  that  direction,  Jack  le-ened 
the  engmery,  and  sent  him  backward  ou  his  head 
with  a  shock  that  made  the  ground  tremble. 

The  fall  was  terrific,  s'yl  looking  down  at  the 
motionlesc  figure,  Jack  believed  he  had  broken  his 
neck. 

The  prostrate  youth,  however,  began  to  gasp 
and  make  spasmodic  movemen:?  f  Ms  limbs- 
enough  to  prove  he  was  alive. 

While  Jack  stood  surveying  him,  as  if  waiting 
another  attack,  the  mob  broke  into  the  mt  st 
frightful  yells  and  made  ..  rush  for  him.  He  had 
overthrown  those  that  had  been  matched  against 
him,  and  now  they  mea  ^t  to  kill  him  ;  but  Jack's 
faith  in  Ogallah  was  not  misplaced.  He  and  his 
brother  warriors  interfered  in  such  a  vigorous 
manner  that  not  a  hair  of  the  boy's  head  was 
harmed,  and,  turning  around,  ho  walked  into  the 
lodge  of  the  chieftain,  conscious  that  he  had  won 
a  great  victory 
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JACK  OABLBTON'8  triumph  over  the  Indian 
youth  was  complete.  In  a  fair  wrestling 
bout  he  had  flung  him  to  the  ground  with  a  force 
that  drove  the  hreath  from  his  body,  and  gave  him 
a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  white  man's  views  of  that 
athletic  amusement  than  he  had  ever  entertained 
before.  But  what  was  to  be  the  outcome  of  this 
affair  was  more  than  the  boy  could  guess.  Physi- 
cal prowess  always  commands  respect  whether  the 
spectators  be  civilized  or  savage  ;  but  it  does  not 
insure  against  persecution. 

"  I  have  made  them  more  revcsgeftd  thia  be- 
fore," was  the  thought  of  the  youth,  after  he  hur- 
ried back  into  Ogallah's  lodge,  and  sat  panting 
from  u!S  exertion:  "  they  hate  me  because  I  am 
of  another  race  and  am  in  their  hands.  They  are 
afraid  of  the  chief  and,  therefore,  they  will  be 
more  careful  and  I  must  be  the  same." 

There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  sentiments 
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Of  the  sachem  and  his  squaw.    They  wew  de- 
lighted  with  the  abUity  shown  by  the  pale-foced 
youth  who  had  evidently  overthrown  the  younir 
champion  of  the  vilbge.     Ogallah  grinned  and 
chattered  with  his  wife  who  grinned  and  chattemi 
ni  turn.    Then  the  former  patted  Jack  on  the 
back  and  talked  very  fast.    The  boy  could  not 
doubt  that  he  was  uttering  the  most  high-flown 
compliments  and  he  did  a  great  deal  of  smiling 
and  bowing  in  response.    The  squaw  was  more 
demonstrative,  for,  after  bustling  about  the  halt- 
expired  fire  for  awhile,  she   brought   forward  ,i 
piece  of  meat  which  she  had  taken  extm  pains  in 
cookmg  and  placed  it  at  his  disposal.    Jack  was 
not  suffering  from  hunger,  but  he  very  gladly  ati. 
ihe  food  and  nodded  in  acknowledgment 

The  crowd  around  the  entrance  became  so  noisy 
that  the  chieftain  suddenly  lost  patience,  and. 
vpnnging  to  his  feet,  he  dashed  the  bison  skin 
door  aside  and  speedily  scattered  them. 

As  Jack  sat  on  the  lodge  floor,  rapidly  recover- 
mg  from  his  severe  exertion,  he  became  conscious 
of  a  peculiar  feeling  which  manifested  itself  at 
intervals.  When  he  moved,  he  was  slightly  dizzy 
and  his  heart  gave  several  throbs  that  were  more 
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rapid  and  spngmodio  than  usual.  He  remained 
quiet,  wondering  what  it  could  mean,  but  feeling 
much  inclined  to  lay  it  to  the  exciting  soene 
through  which  he  had  just  pasMed.  When  he 
b«^n  to  feel  alarmed  it  passed  off. 

But  if  Jack  counted  on  finding  all  the  houn 
dull  and  monotonous,  from  being  compelled  to 
stay  within  the  tepee  or  wigwam  of  the  Sauk 
chieftain,  he  was  greatly  mistaken.  Shortly  after 
eating  his  supplementary  breakfast,  Ogallah  went 
out,  leaving  the  youth  alone  with  the  squaw.  This 
caused  Jack  some  misgiving,  for  he  faared  his 
enemies  might  take  advantage  of  the  warrior's 
absence  to  punish  him  for  his  victory  over  the 
Indian  youth.  For  some  minutes  he  was  in  much 
trepidation,  and  the  feeling  was  not  lessened  when 
he  caught  sight  of  several  coppery  faces  peeping 
through  the  door.  However,  they  ventured  on  no 
greater  liberties  and  after  a  time  went  away. 

All  at  once  a  great  uproar  rose  through  the 
village.  Shouting,  whooping,  screeching  ind  all 
sorts  of  unimaginable  noises  rent  the  aii.  The 
sound  of  hurrying  feet  was  heard,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent ihat  something  of  an  extraoi-dinary  character 
was  going  on.     Jack   looked  inquiringly  at  the 
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•quaw,  but,  though  she  must  have  known  the  ei- 
planation,  she  failed  for  obvious  reasons  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  captive. 

Suddenly  Ogallah  came  into  the  lodge.  He 
uttered  a  few  hurried  words  to  his  wife  and  then 
beckoned  Jack  to  follow  him.  The  latter  had 
shoved  his  knife  back  in  pkee,  but  did  uot  ven- 
ture to  take  his  rifle  which  stood  at  the  other  side 
of  the  lodge. 

"  I  wonder  what's  up  now,"  was  the  natural 
thought  of  the  lad,  as  he  hastened  after  him ; 
"have  they  erected  a  stake  in  the  middle  of  the 
vUlage  where  I  am  to  be  roasted  for  the  amu-- 
ment  of  the  rest,  or  am  I  to  be  put  to  a  test  which 
1  won't  be  able  to  stand  ?  " 

But  fortunately  the  boy  was  mistaken  in  both 
his  theories.  The  hubbub  had  no  reference  to 
him  whatever. 

Beginning  the  night  before,  a  party  of  men 
and  k-iiaws  had  been  employed  until  long  after 
daylight  in  cooking  the  carcass  of  a  bear,  that 
was  plump,  oily  and  in  the  best  condition.  It 
was  not  very  large,  but  where  there  was  so  little 
waste,  it  can  be  seen  there  must  have  been 
considerable  in  the  way  of  food. 
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The  animal  was  now  fairly  roavted  and  the  time 
for  feasting  bad   come.    Jack    understood   that 
much  when  he  venturvi   outside  the  lodge  an<l 
saw  the  numbers  gathering  around  i  "^  "festive 
board."    Nftttirally  he  clung  close  to  his   pro- 
tector, but  one  of  the  singular  features  attr^ 
his  captivity  among  this  offshoot  of  the  i 
tribe  of  Indians,  was  the  n-adiness  with  w> 
they  transferred  their  attention  from  one  .>i^  * 
to  another.    No  one  showed  any  curiosity  ia  ^ 
when  he  appeared  on  the  street — so  to  spea*  ^ 
but  all  pushed  their  way  toward  the  one  poia!  at 
interest. 

The  shouting  and  uproar  ceased  when  fourteen 
warriors  marched  forth  in  Indian  file,  in  1,  ar- 
ranging themselves  around  the  brown  cnm^  maw 
of  meat,  made  ready  to  fall  to  work,  t  othf;  <* 
watching  them.  They  were  all  Hne-'ooking  fel- 
lows, their  faces  painted  and  their  preparation 
complete  for  hostilities,  with  the  exception  that 
their  rifles  were  left  aside,  merely  for  convenience 
sake,  until  the  end  of  the  festivities. 

Jack  Corleton  knew  he  was  looking  up^n  a  war 
f«>ast,  as  they  are  termed  by  the  Indians,  and 
which  were  more  common  among  those  people  at 
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Uut  time  than  thej  are  to-day.  The  bear  had 
been  careftillj  cooked  expreMlj  for  them,  and 
looked  groteequely  tempting,  a»  the  crisped, 
browned,  and  oily  carcaas  dripptl  over  the  pile 
of  brancheii  and  green  leavei  to  which  the  cooks 
had  carried  it. 

The  Amcrioin  Indian  is  ridiculouily  supersti- 
tiouH,  and  he  has  as  much  terror  of  an  odd  num- 
ber  at  a  war  feast,  as  we  have  of  being  one  of 
thirteen  at  an  ordinary  dinner  party.  Under  no 
circumstances  would  the  Sauks  have  permitted 
such  a  defiance  of  fate  itsel£ 

When  the  fourteen  warriors  ha<?  ranged  them- 
selves around  the  table,  they  stood  for  a  minute 
or  two,  while  the  others  held  their  breath  in  ex- 
pectancy. The  tallest  Indian,  who  was  tb«^  leader 
of  the  little  company,  suddenly  whipped  out  hio 
hunting  knife  and  looked  at  the  others,  who  imi- 
tated him  with  military  promptness.  Then  he 
muttered  some  command,  and  inunediately  the 
whole  number  sjirang  upon  the  waiting  carcass, 
which  was  carved  up  in  a  twinkling.  Each  cut 
himself  an  enormous  slice,  and,  stepping  bnck,  b^- 
gan  eating  with  the  voracity  of  a  wolf,  while  the 
others  looked  admiringly  on.    The  spectators  nad 
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held  their  peace  ao  long  that  they  broke  forth 
Again,  not  so  loud  as  before,  but  grunting,  chat- 
tering, and  gesticulating  like  so  many  children, 
while  Jack  Carleton,  taking  good  care  to  keep  close 
to  Ogallah  his  protector,  furtirely  watched  the 
scene. 

The  capacity  of  the  red  man  for  fasting  and 
feasting  is  almost  incredible.  He  will  go  for  days 
without  a  mouthful,  and  then,  when  an  obundancc 
of  food  is  presented,  will  gorge  himself  to  an  px< 
tent  that  would  be  sure  death  to  an  ordinary  hu- 
man being,  after  which  he  will  smoke,  blink,  and 
doze  for  several  days  more.  )ust  as  the  famous  boa 
constrictors  of  Africa  are  accustomed  to  do. 

Such,  however,  is  his  habit  only  when  driven  by 
necessity.  The  Sauks  lived  too  far  south  of  the 
frozen  rugions  to  suffer  such  hardships,  but  one  of 
the  requirements  of  the  war-feast  was  that  each 
one  of  the  party  should  eat  all  that  he  had  cut 
from  the  carcass.  To  fail  to  do  so  was  a  sign  of 
weakness  sure  to  subject  him  to  ridicule. 

So  resolutely  did  the  wanivs  address  them* 
selves  to  the  task,  as  it  may  be  called,  that  they 
succeeded  with  the  exception  of  a  single  one. 
Two  or  three,  however,  found  it  all  they  could  do^ 
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and  another  mouthful  of  the  coarse,  oilj  meat, 
would  have  raised  a  rebellion  within  their  internal 
economy,  which  would  have  caused  general  wreck 
and  desolation. 

The  youthful  warrior  who  failed  was  the  one 
who  was  the  most  eager  at  the  first  for  the  feast. 
He  toiled  like  a  hero,  and  all  went  well  until  he 
reached  the  last  half  pound.  The  others,  grinning 
queerly  through  their  grease  and  paint,  watched 
him  as  did  the  group  on  the  outside  of  the  circle, 
while  he,  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
center  of  attention,  went  to  work  as  if  resolved  to 
do  or  die. 

It  took  several  vigorous  swallows  to  keep  down 
the  installment  which  had  descended,  while  he  held 
the  last  piece  in  his  hand  and  surveyed  it  with 
doubtful  eye.  It  finally  rested  uneasily  on  the 
stomach,  and  he  looked  more  hopefully  than  ever 
at  the  remaining  portion,  suspended  on  the  point 
of  his  hunting  knife. 

Evidently  he  was  not  afraid  of  that,  if  what  had 
preceded  it  would  only  keep  quiet.  Finally  he 
made  a  desperate  resolve  and  quickly  crammed  his 
mouth  with  the  oleaginous  stufi^,  upon  which  he 
began  chewing  with  savage  voracity.     Possibly, 
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if  he  conld  have  got  it  masticated  enough  to  foro6 
down  his  throat  with  only  a  few  seconds'  delay,  all 
would  have  been  well,  but  suddenly  there  was  ar 
upward  heave  of  the  chest,  a  sort  of  general  earth- 
quake ;  the  eyes  closed,  and  the  mouth  opened 
with  a  gape  so  prodigious  that  it  seemed  to  ex- 
tend from  ear  to  ear,  and  threatened  to  bisect  his 
head.  That  which  followed  may  be  left  to  the 
imagination  of  the  reader. 

General  laughter  and  taunts  greeted  the  failure, 
in  which  Ogallah  heartily  joined  ;  but  the  warrior 
took  it  in  good  part,  and  doubtless  felt  better  than 
did  any  of  the  others  participating  in  the  scene  of 
gluttony,  inasmuch  as  his  stomach  was  in  its  nor- 
mal condition. 

The  war  feast  finished,  the  fourteen  resumed 
the  form  of  a  circle,  stood  motionless  a  few  min- 
utes, and,  all  at  once,  began  dancing  in  the  most 
furious  manner.  The  spectators  joined,  Ogallah 
as  before  being  among  the  most  vigorous  in  the 
lead,  and  in  a  brief  while  the  strange  scene  was 
presented  of  warriors,  squaws,  and  children  bound- 
ing about,  swinging  their  arms  and  splitting  their 
throats  in  the  wildest  excitement. 

"  I  don't  suppose  it  will  do  for  me  to  be  the  otdj 
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idle  one,"  said  Jack  Carleton  with  a  laugh  uad  a 
quick  thrill,  "  so  here  goes  I " 

And  with  a  "  loud  whoop "  he  leaped  high  in 
air,  and  began  shouting  in  as  discordant  tones  as 
those  around  him.  In  truth,  there  was  no  more 
enthusiastic  member  of  tlic  company  than  young 
Carleton,  who  jumped,  yelled,  and  conducted  him- 
self so  much  like  an  irrestrainable  lunatic  tliat  a 
spectator  would  have  supposed  he  was  setting  the 
cue  for  the  others. 

Ogallah  and  several  of  the  warriors  glanced  at 
the  pale  face  with  some  curiosity,  and  probably  a 
few  comments  were  made  upon  the  performance 
of  the  youth.  Their  precise  tenor,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  Jack  wag 
confident  they  were  of  a  complimentary  character, 
for  the  heartiness  which  he  showeri  must  have 
pleased  them. 

"While  going  about  in  this  hilarious  fashion, 
there  were  many  collisions  and  overtumiugs. 
Once  Jack  bumped  so  violently  against  some  one 
that  both  turned  their  heads  and  glared  at  each 
other.  The  offender  was  the  Indian  youth  whom 
Jack  had  beaten  so  handsomely  in  the  wrestling 
bout.    For  an  instant  the  dusky  lad  held  his 
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hand  on  the  knife  in  his  girdle,  and  wa«  on  the 
point  of  rushing  at  Jack  ;  but  the  latter  mean- 
ingly grasped  the  handle  of  his  weapon,  and  re- 
lumed his  gljire  with  equal  fierceness. 

It  was  enough,  and  the  revelry  continued.  Had 
the  Srtuks  been  in  possession  of  firewater,  the  ex- 
citement would  have  intensified,  until  weapons 
would  have  bee  a  drawn  and  a  general  fight  pre- 
cipitated, accompanied  with  loss  of  more  than  one 
life.  Such  is  the  outcome  of  most  of  the  simi- 
lar feasts  held  among  the  red  men  all  through 
the  west:  but  there  was  not  a  drop  of  intoxi- 
cating stuff  Nvithin  reach  of  the  village,  and 
thus  the  murderous  wind-up  of  the  festival  was 
averted. 

The  dance  lasted  until  many  dropped  from  ex- 
haustion. Jack  Carleton  was  compelled  to  cease 
from  sheer  weakness,  and  staggering  to  one  side, 
sat  down  on  what  he  supposed  was  a  log,  but 
which  proved  to  be  a  very  live  Indian  who  was 
also  in  quest  of  rest.  Being  extended  on  his  face, 
he  threw  up  his  back,  much  after  the  manner  of  a 
wild  horse  when  kicking,  and  Jack  was  sent 
sptiiwiing. 

•'  It  dou't  make  any  diflference,"  muttered  the 
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boy  with  a  laugh,  "for  I'm  so  tired  tUt  I  can 
rest  in  one  place  as  well  as  another,  and  I'll  wait 
here  till  the  show  is  over." 

And  wait  he  did  for  the  oonolusion,  which  came 
rery  speedily. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

AN    ALABUINO  DI8C0VBBT. 

WHEN  the  war  party  grew  weary  of  the 
furious  dance,  they  stopped,  formed  them- 
selves in  Indifm  file,  and  with  the  leader  at  the 
head,  martshed  to  the  tent,  where  they  had  left 
their  rifles.  They  reappeared  a  moment  later, 
each  bearing  his  weapon  in  hand,  and  quickly  re- 
formed as  before.  Then  all  uttered  several  loud 
whoops,  to  which  the  enthusiastic  supporters  re- 
sponded with  like  glee  and  they  marched  in  the 
same  file  and  with  the  same  steady  step  toward 
the  forest  on  the  other  side  the  clearing.  Right 
soon  they  vanished  fiom  view  among  the  trees. 
They  had  gone  in  quest  of  scalps,  but  in  the  hunt 
more  than  one  proud  spirited  brave  was  to  lose 
his  own  natural  head-gear,  and  of  those  who  went 
forth,  the  majority  never  came  back  again. 

Now  that  the  main  cause  of  the  {mllabaloo  was 
removed,  the  Sauks  gained  more  time  to  view  their 
immediate  surroundings.    When  Jack  tottered  to 
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one  side  to  obtain  the  needed  rest,  he  separated 
himself  from  Ogallah,  who  showed  no  signs  of 
wearying  of  the  terrific  exercise. 

''I  guess  it  will  be  as  well  for  me  to  hunt  him 
up,"  was  the  decision  of  the  youth,  "for  he  mnv 
oeed  my  caro." 

But  when  the  boy  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked 
around  he  saw  nothing  of  the  sachem,  though  all 
the  rest  of  the  village  appeared  to  be  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood.    None  of  them  hud  offi-red 
to  molest  Jack,  but  he  felt  great  misgiving.    For- 
tunately the  lodge  of  the  chieftain  was  not  distant 
While  the  dance  was  going  on,  an  experionc. 
befell  young  Carleton  which  has  not  been  told 
but  which  should  be  given.    In  the  bright  glare' 
»f  the  morning  sun,  the  countenance  of  every  one 
was  distinctly  visible,  and  Jack  was  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  one  lieavy,  squat  redskin  was  view- 
ing h,m  with   peculiar  interost.     He  passed  in 
front  of  the  boy  several  times,  and  on  each  occa- 
sion  cast  a  piercing  glance  at  him. 

This  of  itself  nnght  not  have  been  so  noticeable 
but  for  the  impression  which  deepened  on  Jack 
that  he  and  the  warrior  had  met  at  some  other 
time  and  m  some  other  place. 
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He  was  impatient  with  himself  l)ecatiBe  he 
could  not  recall  the  circumstances.  Hml  it  l)eeu 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Mississippi,  it  would  have 
heen  no  wonder,  for,  from  his  earliest  boyhood  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  seeing  red  men,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  remember  them  all ;  but 
he  was  convinced  he  had  met  the  Indian  Bine:  he 
and  Otto  had  immigrated  to  Louisiana. 

Possibly  Jack  might  have  answered  the  ques- 
tion hud  he  b'jen  given  time  to  think  over  it  with- 
out disturbance;  but  he  had  scarcely  begun  to 
look  around  for  Ogallah,  when  he  was  alarmed  by 
the  demonstrations  of  the  crowd  arovmd  him. 
They  began  pushing  forward,  and  the  squaws  and 
children  showed  an  unpleasant  disposition  to  lay 
hands  on  him. 

Tliere  was  no  use  of  standing  on  dignity.  In  a 
ievf  minutes  he  would  be  hemmed  in  so  he  could 
not  move,  and  the  lodge  of  the  chieftain  was  not 
far  awa}-.  Shoving  a  little  screeching  girl  from 
his  path,  Jack  bounded  away  like  a  deer,  straight 
for  the  shelter.  The  act  was  so  sudden  that  it 
threw  him  in  advance  of  the  res<  .  Lhere  were 
plenty  of  runners  as  fleet  as  he,  and  despite  the 
start  he  gained,  several  were  at  his  heels,  and  one 
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of  them  oame  very  near  tripping  him.  Jack 
pjreflsed  on,  and,  within  a  rod  of  the  entrance  to 
the  kingly  wigwam,  the  Indian  who  made  the  at- 
tempt to  trip  him  appeared  at  his  side,  and  then 
threw  himself  du-ectly  in  front. 

One  glance  showed  the  fugitive  that  it  was  the 
youth  whom  he  had  overthrown  in  the  wrestling 
hout 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  exclaimed  Jack;  "you 
haven't  had  enough  yet  I " 

And,  quick  as  a  flash,  he  drove  his  fist  straight 
into  the  grinning  visage  with  all  the  force  he 
could  concentrate  in  his  good  right  arm.  The 
amazed  youth  described  a  back  somerset,  his  moc- 
casins up  in  the  air,  and  his  ugly  nose  flattened 
to  the  shape  of  a  crimson  turnip.  Then  leaping 
ever  the  prostrate  figure.  Jack  made  several 
bounds,  and  dived  into  the  lodge  just  in  time  to 
avoid  colliding  with  Ogallah,  who  had  approached 
the  door  from  the  inside  to  learn  the  cause  of  the 
new  tumult. 

The  chief  went  far  enough  to  obtain  a  good  view 
of  the  audacious  youth  who  was  in  the  act  of  climb- 
ing to  his  feet,  and  groping  for  his  nose  and  prin- 
cipal features  in  a  blind  way,  as  though  doubtfu'i 
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whether  any  of  them  were  left.  The  clamoring 
rioters  were  scattered  once  more,  Ognllah  adding 
A  few  words,  probably  meant  as  a  warning  against 
their  persecnting  his  ward,  for  it  may  as  well  be 
atated  that  from  that  time  forward  the  demonstra- 
tions against  Jack  were  of  a  much  less  serious 
nature. 

"  I  Buppoee  I've  got  to  fight  every  time  I  go  out 
of  the  lodge,"  said  young  Carleton,  with  a  dogged 
shake  of  the  head ;  "  they  mean  to  kill  me  when- 
ce ^r  they  gain  the  chance,  and  more  than  likely 
I'll  have  to  go,  but  I'll  make  it  cost  them  more 
2han  they  count  on.  When  I  can't  use  my  fists 
I'll  use  my  knife." 

The  mistress  of  the  establishment,  seating  her- 
self at  the  other  end  of  the  lodge,  lit  her  pipe 
with  as  much  indifierence  as  though  nothing  un- 
usual had  taken  place.  Her  mongrel  pup  came 
trotting  along  the  space  in  his  side-long  fashion 
and  lay  down  with  his  nose  against  her  slouchy 
moccasins,  thereby  proving  his  bravery,  so  far  as 
any  offense  against  his  olfactories  was  concerned. 
Ogallah  having  made  his  speech  and  scattered 
the  rabble,  turned  about  and  came  slowly  after 
the  dog,  seating  himself  near       ^    middle   of 
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the   lodge,  where  he  also  lit  his  long^temmed 
1 

Just  then  some  one  pushed  the  bison  skin  aside, 
and  stepped  within  the  residence.  Despite  hin 
sluggish  manner,  Ognlhih  flirted  his  head  likn  u 
fliiHh,  probably  suspecting  that  one  of  Jack's  tor- 
mentors had  dared  to  follow  him  within  his  shel- 
ter. But  the  individual  was  a  full-grown  warrior, 
who  would  not  have  descended  to  such  business, 
and  the  grunt  of  the  sachem  was  meant  as  n 
cordial  welcome  to  him  who  grunted  in  return. 

Jack  Carleton  also  glanced  at  him,  and  was  as- 
tonished not  u  little  to  observe  that  he  was  the 
same  warrior  who  had  scrutinized  him  so  closely 
while  the  war  feast  was  going  ou,  and  whom,  the 
youth  was  well  convinced,  ho  had  met  elsewhere. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  interest 
which  the  visitor  felt  in  the  captive,  for  his  black, 
penetrating  eyes  wore  not  removed  from  him  dur- 
ing the  several  minutes  which  followed  his  entry 
into  the  lodge.  Not  only  that,  but  halting  in 
front  of  the  lad,  he  began  talking  and  gesticulat- 
ing with  useless  vigor,  inasmuch  as  Jack  could 
not  gain  an  inkling  of  what  was  meant.  Indeed, 
had  the  youth  attempted  afterward  to  describe 
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the  gestures,  he  would  have  referred  to  them  all 
as  iiointlesB,  excepting  the  senes  which  consisted 
of  A  violent  sweep  of  both  arms  to  the  westward, 
after  pointing  his  finger  at  the  wondering  Jack 
Carleton.  Altogether  at  a  loss  as  to  their  signifi- 
cance, it  was  fortunate  (as  will  apiwur  hereafter), 
that  the  lad  was  able  to  recall  and  describe  the 
motions  to  another,  who  had  a  hundred  fold  more 
woodcraft  imd  mental  acumen  than  he. 

Poor  Jack  could  only  shake  his  head  and  smile 
sadly  by  way  of  reply  to  this  performance,  and, 
after  Ogallah  had  added  something,  the  warrior 
ceased,  took  his  seat  beside  the  chief  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  smoking  and  talking. 

«'  Who  can  he  bo  ?     He  knows  me  and  I— ah  1 

I  remember  1 " 

Sure  enough,  and  why  had  he  not  thought  of  it 
bt^fore  ?  He  was  one  of  the  five  Indians  who  had 
left  the  other  five  and  gone  off  with  Otto  Rcl- 
staub,  on  the  day  that  he  and  Jack  Carleton 
were  captured  by  the  band  so  near  their  own 
home.  More  than  that.  Jack  had  seen  the  others 
that  same  morning  in  the  village  at  the  war  feast, 
though  the  recollection  of  them  was  so  shadowy 
that  it  had  not  caused  him  the  perplexity  pro- 
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dooed  by  the  appearauue  of  the  warrior  befon 
him. 

With  the  troth  oMne  the  startling  question- 
Where  was  Otto  ?  While  his  captors  were  in  the 
tillage,  he  certainly  was  elsewhere.  What  had 
become  of  him  ? 

The  question  fairl.  wok  away  the  breath  of 
Jack  and  made  him  faint  at  heart 

"  He  can't  be  at  home,  for  Otto  nerer  could 
have  made  his  escape  from  them ;  he  must  be 
dead!" 

The  first  declaration  of  the  youth  my  reader 
knows  was  true,  for  the  visit  of  Deerfoot,  aeveral 
days  later  to  Martinsville,  as  has  been  described, 
proved  it.  As  to  the  second  theory,  that  will  be 
investigated  in  dno  time. 

One  of  the  most  trying  features  of  this  occur- 
rence was  the  certainiy  Jack  felt  that  the  Indian 
visitor  was  trying  to  tell  him  something  about 
Otto.  Those  swinging  arms,  swaying  head  and 
apoplectic  grunting  carried  a  message  within 
themselves,  which,  if  translated  would  be  found 
of  great  importance ;  but  alas  I  the  interpreter 
had  not  come. 

While  the  lad  sat  >n  the  bison  robe,  reflectmg 
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over  the  matter,  he  bocnmo  aware  of  the  peonliar 
Bensations  that  alarmed  him  fome  time  before. 
His  head  waa  diwy,  a  curiotts  lightneM  took  poe- 
Mssion  of  hit  limbn,  and  he  folt  that  if  he  should 
undertake  to  croes  the  lodge,  he  would  staggei 
and  fall  like  a  drunken  man. 

"  I'm  going  to  bo  ill,"  he  said,  p.'  -ssing  his 
hand  to  his    forehead;    "something    is   wrong 

with  me." 

The  shock  which  came  with  the  conviction  was 
deepened  by  the  belief  that  he  was  about  to  go 
through  the  experience  that  had  befallen  poor 
Otto  Belstaub. 

"He  fell  sick  while  tramping  through  the 
woods  with  the  Indians,  and  they  have  either 
tomahawked  or  left  him  to  die.  These  people 
with  all  their  Medicine  Men  and  Women  know 
nothing  about  curing  sick  folks,  and  if  I  do 
become  ill  that  will  be  the  end  of  me." 

The  boy  was  in  anything  but  a  cheerful  irr.iT. 
of  mind,  but  he  faced  the  position  like  a  hero. 
He  did  not  lose  heart,  though  he  was  sure  that 
his  situation  was  worse  than  ever  before,  and  he 
did  not  forget  any  of  the  incidents  of  the  jour- 
ney from  Kentucky  to  Louisiana,  when  many  a 
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time  ther    seemed  not  'he  slightest   ground  for 

hope. 

After  Bu.<.k:i:s  a  while  Ogallah  and  his  visitor 
got  up  and  went  out  doors.  The  chief  was  gone 
but  a  short  time  when  he  came  back,  and,  as  he 
resumed  his  seat,  grunted  out  something  to  his 
squaw,  who  immediately  laid  down  her  pipe,  ten- 
derly shoved  the  nose  of  her  dog  aside  and  left 
the  place. 

While  Jack  was  wondering  what  the  meaning 
of  these  movements  could  be,  the  attack  of 
weakness  which  had  alarmed  hiiu  passed  off,  like 
the  fleeing  shadow  of  a  cloud.  It  was  followed 
by  a  natural  rebound  of  spirits,  and  he  too  rose  to 
his  feet  and  walked  toward  the  door. 

The  sachem  looked  inquiringly  at  him,  but 
showed  no  objection  to  his  departure'.  The  boy 
placed  his  band  at  his  waist  to  make  sure  his 
hunting  knife  was  there,  and  at  the  entrance 
paused  a  moment  in  doubt. 

"  I  wonder  whether  they  will  set  on  me  again," 

he  said  to  himself ;   "  if  they  do  I  will  use  my 

weapon— that's  certain,  and  then  there  will  be  a 

bigger  rumpus  than  before.'' 

The  knowledge  that  the  chief  who  had  served 
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BO  many  times  as  friend  was  near  at  hand  added 
much  to  Jack's  courage,  when  he  finally  let  the 
hison-skin  door  drop  behind  him. 

The  explanation  of  the  scjuaw's  departure  was 
manifest  at  once.  She  had  a  long  sharpened  stick 
in  her  hands,  with  whi'ih  she  was  stirring  the 
earth  around  some  hills  of  corn  growing  on  a  small 
plot  near  their  lodge.  Extending  his  gaze.  Jack 
saw  many  other  squaws  engaged  in  the  same  man- 
ner, but  among  them  all  was  not  a  single  man. 
They  were  lolling  in  their  wigwams,  smoking  or 
dozing,  or  hunting  in  the  woods  for  game  oi 
scalps. 

The  younger  members  of  the  community 
seemed  to  be  the  happiest  of  all.  A  number  were 
playing  by  the  river,  and  some  were  plunging  into 
the  stream,  swimming,  diving,  and  disporting 
themselves  like  porpoises ;  others  were  deep  in 
some  kind  of  game,  on  the  clearing  near  the  woods, 
and  all  were  as  shouting  and  demonstrative  as  so 
many  civilized  youngsters  engaged  in  a  game  of 
baU. 

Anxious  to  learn  whether  his  last  affray  with 
his  persecutors  was  likely  to  lessen  or  increase 
tiieir  hostility.  Jack  Carleton  gradually  advanced 
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from  the  lodge  until  he  was  cloee  to  the  group 
playing  on  the  large  cleared  space,  while  those  by 
the  river  were  much  nearer  his  refuge  than  he. 

This  was  assuming  considerable  risk,  as  all 
must  admit,  but  the  boy  took  it  with  much  cau- 
tion  and  with  his  eyes  wide  open,  meaning  to 
make  the  most  hurried  kind  of  retreat  the  instant 
it  might  become  necessary. 


CHAPTER  XXVIl. 


"  OAH-HAW-OK." 

NATURALLY  enough,  when  Jack  Garleton 
found  himself  standing  close  to  the  frolick- 
ing Indian  hoys  on  the  clearing,  he  became  inter- 
ested in  the  game  they  were  playing,  which  h« 
«aw  was  systematic,  and  in  which  all  took  part. 

Like  amusements  of  that  sort,  it  was  simple  in 
tts  character  and  he  quickly  caught  its  drift.  The 
boys  divided  themselves  into  two  parties  equal  in 
numbers,  one  of  which  was  ranged  in  line  at  the 
right  of  the  clearing  near  the  wood,  while  the 
other  did  the  same  at  the  other  goal,  which  Avas  a 
stump  close  to  the  stream.  Each  boy  held  a  stick 
with  a  forked  end  in  his  hand,  that  being  the  im- 
plement with  which  the  game  is  played. 

When  all  was  ready,  one  of  the  youthful  Sauks 
walked  out  from  the  party  near  the  woods,  hold- 
mg  the  stick  with  the  crotch  of  a  small  branch 
supported  at  the  point  of  bifurcation.  This  crotch 
was  four  or  five  inches  in  length,  and  as  it  was 
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carried  aloft,  it  looked  like  an  inverted  \,  raised 
high  BO  that  all  might  see  it. 

Pausing  in  the  middle  of  the  clearing,  th« 
dusky  Ltd  with  a  flirt  of  the  stick,  flung  the  crotch 
a  dozen  feet  in  air  and  uttered  a  shout  which  was 
echoed  by  every  one  of  the  waiting  players.  Koth 
sides  made  a  furious  rush  toward  the  middle  of  the 
playground,  where  they  came  together  like  two 
mountain  torrents,  and  the  fun  began.  The  strife 
was  to  get  the  crotch  of  wood  to  one  of  the  goals, 
and  each  side  fought  as  strenuously  to  help  it 
ulong  toward  his  own,  as  a  side  of  foot-ball  players 
struggle  to  do  the  opposite  in  a  rough  and  tumble 
fight  for  the  college  championship. 

Inasmuch  as  the  only  helps  to  be  employed 
were  the  long,  forked  sticks  carried  in  their  hands, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  game  ofiered  a  boundless 
field  for  the  roughest  sort  of  play,  mingled  with 
no  little  dexterity  and  skill.  Some  pwarthy-hued 
mscal,  while  on  a  dead  run,  would  thrust  the 
ix)int  of  his  stick  under  the  crotch,  and  lifting  it 
high  above  his  head,  start  or  rather  continue  with 
might  and  main  toward  his  goal.  At  that  time, 
as,  indeed,  at  every  minute,  each  young  AmericMi 
was  literally  yelling  like  so  many  "  wild  Indians." 
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Desperately  as  the  youth  ran,  others  more  fleet  of 
foot  speedily  overtook  him,  and  cue,  rejiching  for- 
ward while  going  like  a  deer,  lifted  the  crotch 
from  the  other  stick,  and  circling  gracefully  about, 
sped  for  his  own  gail.  But  some  youth  at  hia 
heels  leaped  in  air  and  with  a  sweep  of  his  own 
stick  struck  the  other  and  sent  the  crotch  spin- 
ning and  doubling  through  the  air.  A  dozen 
other  sticks  were  plunged  after  it,  but  it  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  then  the  fight  reached  its  climax. 
The  parties  became  one  wild,  desperate,  shouting, 
yelling,  scrambling  mob.  Legs  and  arms  seemed 
to  be  flyinc;  everywhere,  and  the  wonder  was  that 
a  score  of  limbs  and  necks  were  ot  broken.  But 
it  rarely  hurts  a  boy  to  become  hurt,  and  though 
bruises  were  i)lenty,  no  one  suflFered  serious  harm. 
After  a  few  minutes'  struggle,  the  crotch  would 
be  seen  perched  on  the  stick  of  one  of  the  boys, 
who,  fighting  his  way  through  the  mob,  ran  with 
astonishing  speed,  with  friends  and  foes  converg- 
ing upon  him,  and  the  certainty  that  he  would  bfj 
tripped  and  sent  flying  heels  over  head,  before  be 
could  reach  safety. 

After  awhile,  when  the  prize  had  been  gradu- 
ally worked  toward  the  goal  of  the  stronger  party. 
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iome  youth,  by  a  piece  of  skill  and  daring,  would 
iLttke  a  dash  :or  home  and  bear  down  all  opposi- 
tion. It  followed,  of  course,  that  his  side  had 
won,  and,  after  a  brief  rest,  the  game  was  renewed 
and  pressed  with  the  same  vigor  as  before. 

This  Indian  boy's  game  is  still  played  by  many 
Indian  tribes.  Among  the  Senecas  it  is  called 
"  Gah-haw-ge,"  and  I  make  no  doubt  that  more 
than  one  reader  of  these  pages  has  witnessed  the 
exciting  amusement,  which  so  thrilled  the  blood 
of  Jack  Carleton  that  he  could  hardly  restrain 
himself  from  taking  part  in  the  fun.  But  he  had 
no  crotched  stick,  without  which  he  would  have 
been  a  cypher,  and  then,  as  he  had  never  at- 
tempted the  game,  he  knew  he  possessed  no  skill. 
The  venture  would  have  been  rash,  for  in  the  ex- 
cited state  of  the  Indian  youths,  and  armed  as 
they  were  with  sticks,  it  is  almost  certain  that  at 
some  stage  of  the  game  they  would  have  turned 
on  the  pale  face  and  beaten  him  to  death. 

The  rough  amusement  lasted  fully  two  hours, 
during  which  Jack  Carleton  and  many  of  the 
warriors  were  interested  spectators.  At  last  the 
youngsters  became  weary  and  the  sport  ended. 
As  the  stumpy  ycutlis  straggled  apart,  the  perspi- 
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ration  on  their  facM  caused  them  to  shine  like 
burnished  copper.  All  at  once  one  of  them  emitted 
a  whoop  and  broke  into  a  swift  run,  the  rest  in- 
stantly falling  in  behind  him,  and  speeding  with 
the  same  hilarious  jollity. 

The  heart  of  Jack  Carleton  stood  still,  for  the 
leading  Indian  was  coming  straight  toward  him. 

« They're  aiming  for  me,"  was  his  conchiaion, 
as  he  gripped  the  handle  of  his  knife  and  half 
drew  it  from  his  girdle. 

But  the  whooping  youth  swerved  a  little  to  the 
right,  and  was  ten  feet  away  from  the  terrified 
captive  when  he  dashed  by  with  unabated  speed. 
He  did  not  so  much  es  glance  at  Jack,  nor  did 
the  procession  of  screeching,  bobbing  moon-faces, 
as  they  streamed  past,  give  him  the  least  atten- 
tion. 

The  lad  who  set  off  with  the  lead,  kept  it  up 
with  undiminished  speed,  until  hti  reached  the 
edge  of  the  river.  Then  he  made  a  leap  high  up- 
ward and  outward.  Jack  saw  the  crouching 
figure,  with  the  head  bent  forward,  the  arms 
crooked  at  the  elbow,  and  the  legs  doubled  at  the 
knees,  during  the  single  breath  that  it  seemed 
mispended  in  the  air.     Then  describing  a  beauti- 
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fill  parabola,  he  descended,  and  striking  the 
water,  sent  the  spray  flying  in  every  direction, 
while  the  hody  went  to  the  bottom.  The  others 
followtd,  no  fast  that  the  dusky  forms  dropped 
like  hailstones,  tumbled  over  each  otlier,  splashed, 
dived,  frolicked,  shouted,  and  acted  with  the  same 
gaiety  as  before. 

It  is  by  such  sports  and  training  that  the 
American  Indian  acquires  hiR  fleetness,  high 
health,  and  powers  of  endurance. 

But  Jack  had  grown  weary  of  watching  the 
antics  of  the  youngsters,  and  turned  about  and 
walked  homeward.  He  saw  from  the  position  of 
the  sun  that  it  was  near  noon,  and  he  was  hun- 
gry ;  but  he  was  more  impressed  by  the  change  of 
treatment  since  his  last  affray  than  by  anything 
else.  He  walked  past  five  separate  wigwnms  be- 
fore reaclung  the  imperial  residence,  which  for  the 
time  being  was  his  own.  There  were  warriors, 
girls,  and  squaws  louufjing  near  each  ae.  They 
raised  their  repellnnt  faces  and  lookec.  at  the  cap- 
tive with  no  little  curiosity,  but  offered  him  no 
harm. 

When  half  way  home,  the  flapping  door  of  one 
of  the  conical  wij^wuma  was  pushed  imilf,  .ind  the 
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stooping  figure  of  a  large  Indian  boy  straightened 
up  and  walked  toward  Jack,  who,  with  an  odd 
feeling,  recognized  liiin  as  the  youth  wliom  ho  had 
overthrown  in  wrestling,  and  afterwards  knocked 
off  his  feet  by  a  blow  in  the  face. 

"  I  wonder  whether  he  means  to  attivck  me  ?  " 
Jack  asked  himself,  in  doubt  for  the  moment  as  to 
whKt  he  should  do.  At  first  he  thought  he  would 
turn  aside  so  tis  to  give  the  young  Sauk  plenty  of 
room  ;  but  that  struck  him  as  impolitic,  for  it 
would  show  cowardice. 

"  No,  I  won't  give  him  an  inch ;  he  is  alone, 
and  if  he  wants  another  row,  I'm  agreeable." 

It  was  hard  for  Jack  to  restrain  a  smile  when 
lie  looked  at  the  face  of  the  Indian.  It  was  ex- 
ceptionally repulsive  in  the  fii-st  place,  but  the 
violent  blow  on  the  nose  hud  ciiused  t!iut  organ  to 
assume  double  its  original  proportion,  and  then; 
was  a  puffy,  bulbous  look  about  thu  whole  coun- 
teniintr  which  showed  how  strongly  it  "  syuipa- 
thized"  with  the  injured  part. 

Although  the  American  Indian,  as  a  rule,  can 
go  a  loug  time,  like  the  eagle,  without  winking 
his  ives,  this  youth  was  obliged  to  keep  up  a  con- 
tinual blinking,  which   added   to    his  grotescjue 
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appearance,  as  with  §houlderB  thrown  back  and  a 
sidelong  scowl  he  strode  toward  the  river.  Jack 
returned  the  scowl  with  interest,  and  it  scarcely 
need  be  said  that  the  two  did  not  speak  as  they 
passed  by. 

Feeling  some  fear  of  treachery,  the  captive  kept 
his  ears  open,  and  watc.  ed  over  his  shoulder  until 
he  reached  his  own  wigwam,  where  he  stood  tor  a 
moment  and  gazed  in  the  direction  of  tho  river, 
which  was  partly  shut  out  by  one  of  the  interven- 
ing lodges.  He  was  just  in  time  to  see  the  young 
Sauk  of  the  battered  countenance  leap  into  the 
river,  where,  doubtless,  he  wivs  able  to  do  much 
toward  reducing  the  inflammation  of  his  organ  of 

smell. 

When  the  captive  entered  his  home  as  it  may 
be  called,  he  saw  the  chieftain  stretched  flat  on 
his  back  and  snoring  frightfully.  The  dog  was 
asleep  on  the  other  side  the  fire,  and  the  squaw, 
after  toiling  so  long  in  the  "  corn  field,"  was  pre- 
paring the  mid-day  meal.  Slie  was  a  type  of  her 
sex  as  found  among  the  aborigines,  as  her  hus- 
band, ^vcn  though  a  monarch,  was  a  tyi)e  of 
the  lazy  vagabond  known  as  the  American  war- 
rior. 
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At  the  Bide  of  the  queen  laj  the  gourd  which 
usually  contaiped  water.  Peeping  into  the  round 
hole  of  the  upper  side,  she  shook  .he  utensil,  and 
the  few  drops  within  jingled  like  silver.  She 
snatched  it  up,  looked  toward  Jack,  and  grunted 
and  nodded  her  head.  If  the  lad  could  not  under- 
stand the  language  of  the  visitor  sometir^e  before, 
he  had  no  such  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  squaw. 
With  real  eagerness  he  Rprang  forwanl  and  hastenetl 
out  ttf  the  wigwam  to  procure  what  was  needed. 

The  one  visit  which  he  made  tlie  sprirg  in  the 
morning  hiul  nndered him  familiar  with  the  route 
and  it  took  but  a  minute  or  two  for  him  to  fill  the. 
gourd  and  start  on  his  return.  He  found  that  a 
number  of  young  girls  had  followed  hira,  and  were 
at  his  hoeLs  nil  the  way  back ;  but,  thoug'.i  they 
talked  a  good  deal  about  him,  and  displayed  as 
much  curiosity  as  their  brothers,  they  did  nc:  mo- 
lest him.  Once,  when  they  ventured  rather  too 
close,  Jack  whipped  out  his  knife,  raised  it  on 
high,  and  made  a  leap  at  them,  expanding  his 
eyes  to  their  widest  extent,  and  shouting  in  his 
most  terrifying  tone,  "  Boo  ! " 

It  produced   the  effect    desired.    The    young 
friglits  scattered   with    screams    of    terror,  and 
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hardly  Tentured  to  jteep  out  of  their  homea  at  the 
9gre  striding  by. 

When  Jutk  entered  the  lodge  ho  found  OgtiUah 
awake.  Evidently  ho  was  not  in  gtxxl  hiinior,  fur 
his  manner  showed  he  waa  scolding  his  much 
better  half,  who  accepted  it  all  without  reply  oi 
'  :ice.  No  doubt  she  received  it  as  juirt  uf  the 
i  .evitablo. 

The  chief,  however,  refrained  from  following  the 
civilized  custom  of  beating  the  wife,  and  when  the 
meat  and  a  species  of  boiled  greens  were  laid  on 
the  block  of  wood  which  answered  for  a  table,  hi« 
ill-mood  seemed  to  have  passed,  and  he  ate  with 
his  usual  relish  and  enjoyment. 

Jack  Carleton  crossed  his  legs  like  a  tailor  at 
his  aide  of  the  board,  but  before  he  could  eat  a 
mouthful  a  violent  nausea  seized  him,  his  head 
iwam,  and  he  was  on  the  verge  of  fainting. 
Ogallah  and  his  squaw  noticed  his  white  face  and 
jooked  wonderingly  at  him. 

"  I'm  very  ill  !  "  gasped  Jack,  springing  to  his 
feet,  staggering  a  few  steps,  and  then  lunging  lor- 
ward  on  the  bison  skin,  where  he  flung  himself 
down  like  one  without  hope. 

The  violence  of  the  attack  quickly  snbeided, 
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but  there  remained  n  faintnenB  which  dmvo  nw«y 
every  particle  of  appetite,  nnd  it  wug  well  that 
Buch  was  the  case,  for  had  lie  taken  any  food  in 
his  condition  the  result  must  have  been  BerioUB. 

Meanwhile  the  squaw  had  assumed  her  place  a!, 
the  table  by  her  liege  lord,  and  both  were  champ- 
ing their  meal  as  though  time  was  limited,  and 
there  was  no  call  to  feel  any  interest  in  the  i)oor 
l)oy  who  lay  on  his  rude  couch,  well  assured  that 
his  last  illness  was  upon  him. 

"What  do  they  care  for  mc  r'  muttered  Jack, 
his  fright  yielding  to  a  feeling  o\  resentment,  m 
the  violence  of  the  attack  subsided.  "  I  wonder 
that  they  sj)ared  my  life  so  long.  They  would 
have  been  more  merciful  had  they  slain  me  in  the 
woods  as  they  did  Otto,  instead  of  bringing  me 
here  to  be  tormented  to  death,  and  as  I  know  they 
mean  to  do  with  me.'' 

Lying  on  his  arm,  he  glared  at  the  couple  with 
a  revengeful  feeling  that  was  extraordinary  under 
the  circumstances.  A  morbid  conviction  fastened 
itself  upon  him  that  Ogallah  had  taken  him  to 
his  lodge  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  until  he 
was  in  the  best  physical  condition,  when  he  would 
subject  him   to  a  series  of  torturing  and  fatal 
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oeremonies    for   the   amnaement   of  the   entire 
village. 

In  the  middle  of  these  remarkable  sensations 
exhausted  nature  suooumbed,  and  the  captive  M 
asleep. 
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A  PATIENT  or  THK   MBDIOINK  MAN. 

TTTHEN  Jack  Carleton  awoke,  it  was  night 
and  the  rain  was  falling.  He  was  fever- 
ish and  his  brain  was  so  overwrought  that  it  was 
a  full  minute  hefore  he  could  call  to  mind  where 
he  was.  His  slumber  had  been  disturbed  toward 
the  latter  part  by  dreams  as  wild,  vague  and  un- 
imaginable as  those  which  taunt  the  brain  of  the 
opium  eater. 

When  he  remembered  that  he  was  in  the  wig- 
warn  of  OgaUah,  the  chieftain,  he  turned  upon 
his  side  and  raised  his  head  on  his  elbow.  The 
fire  at  the  other  end  of  the  apartment  that  had 
been  burning  brightly,  had  gone  down  somewhat, 
but  enough  remained  to  light  up  Ae  interior  so 
that  ihe  familiar  objects  could  be  seen  with 
considerable  distinctness. 

He  observed  the  figure  of  the  sachem  stretched 
out  in  the  dilapidated  slouchiness  peculiar  to 
himself.    He  did  not  bother  to  remove  any  of  his 
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clothing,  and,  though  the  jilaco  was  quite  chilly 
he  drew  none  of  the  bison  robes  over  him.  He 
had  lain  down  on  one,  but  had  managed  in  some 
way  to  kick  it  half  way  across  the  lodge,  and  his 
couch,  therefore,  was  the  simple  earth,  which 
served  better  than  a  kingly  bed  of  eider  down 
could  have  done. 

The  favorite  posture  of  the  queenly  consort  was 
not  a  prone  one,  but  that  of  crouching  in  a  heap 
near  the  coals,  where,  with  u  blanket  that  had 
never  been  washed  since  it  was  put  together  years 
before,  gathered  about  her  shoulders,  her  skinny 
arms  clasping  her  knees  and  her  head  bowed  for- 
ward, she  would  sleep  for  hours  at  a  time.  The 
reflection  of  the  flickering  flames  against  her 
figure  caused  it  to  look  grotesque  in  the  fitful 
light,  and  the  captive  gazed  at  her  for  a  long 
time,  led  to  do  so  by  an  infatuation  which  was  not 
strange  under  the  circumstances. 

There,  too,  was  the  dog  which,  could  he  have 
been  given  his  way,  would  have  done  nothing  all 
his  life  but  sleep  and  eat.  As  was  his  custom,  he 
was  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress,  a  position  which 
he  seemed  to  prefer  above  all  others.  Then  the 
blankets,  deer  and  bison  skins,  and  rude  articles 
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hanging  about  the  room,  the  two  colomns  in  the 
center  supporting  the  clunwyroof,  the  craggy  logs 
and  sticks  at  the  side,  the  hanging  skin  which 
served  as  a  door  and  was  barely  visible,  the  tum- 
ble down  appearance  of  everything,  and  withal 
the  solemn  stillness  which  brooded  within  the 
lodge  :  all  these  made  the  scene  weird  and  impres- 
sive in  a  striking  degree. 

The  fire  burned  so  fitfully  that  it  threw  ghostly 
shadows  about  the  apartment,  sometimes  flooding 
it  with  light,  and  again  falling  so  low  that  the 
other  end  of  tLe  lodge  could  not  be  seen  at  all. 
Without,  the  night  could  not  have  been  more  dis- 
mal. There  was  no  thunder  or  lightning,  and  the 
rain  fell  with  that  steady  patter  on  the  leaves, 
which  at  ordinary  times  forms  the  most  soothing 
accompaniment  of  sleep,  but  which  to  Jack 
Carleton  only  added  to  his  dismal  dejection  of 
spirits. 

The  roof  of  the  lodge  was  so  thick  and  diversi- 
fied in  its  composition  that  the  music  of  the  pat- 
tfr  on  the  shingles  was  lost.  At  intervals  the 
wind  stirred  the  limbs,  and,  though  none  of  the 
trees  were  very  close,  the  lad  could  hear  the 
floughing   among    the    branches,  as   the  hunter 
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hears  it  in  early  autumn  when  the  leaves  begin 
to  fall. 

Could  the  melancholy  croaking  of  frogs  in  the 
distance  have  fallen  on  the  ears  of  the  boy,  he 
would  have  had  all  the  factors  that  go  to  bring  on 
the  most  absolute  loneliness  of  which  a  human 
being  is  capable.  Unfortunately  Jack  did  not 
need  that  addition  to  render  his  misery  complete, 
for  it  was  furnished  by  his  own  condition  and 
situation. 

"  I  am  many  long,  long  miles  from  home,"  he 
reflected,  as  a  sharp  pain  gyrated  through  hia 
brain,  and  the  flickering  fire  seemed  to  be  bob- 
bing up  and  down  and  back  and  forth  in  a  witches' 
dance ;  ''  and  little  hope  b  there  of  my  ever  seeing 
mother  again.    Ah,  if  I  was  only  there  now  i  " 

He  let  his  head  fall  back  and  heaved  a  deep 
ligh.  He  recalled  his  plain  but  comfortable  bed, 
which  became  the  most  deliciously  comfortable  the 
mind  can  conceive,  when  his  mother  shoved  the 
blankets  in  about  him,  or  "  tucked  him  up,"  as 
she  never  failed  to  do  every  evening  he  was  at 
home  ;  the  good-night  kiss  from  those  affectionate 
lips  ;  the  magic  touch  of  those  fingers  which 
pushed  back  the  hair  from  his  forehet  1,  ere  she 
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bent  over  him  with  the  last  salute;  the  loving, 
caressing  care  when  he  was  threatened  with  the 
slightest  illness,  which  made  the  boy  long  for  ill 
ness  for  the  sake  of  such  care :  these  and  other 
blessed  memories  came  back  with  a  power  which 
caused  the  eyes  to  overflow  with  sorrow. 

Ah,  fortunate  is  that  boy,  even  though  his  years 
carry  him  to  the  verge  of  fuU  manhood,  who  has 
his  mother  to  watch  over  his  waking  and  sleeping 
homB,  and  her  prayers  to  follow  his  footsteps 
through  life. 

The  pattering  rain,  the  sighing  wind,  and  th< 
ghostly,  semiMiarkness  soothed  the  sachem  and  hit 
wife,  but  Jack  Carleton  was  as  wide  awake  as  when 
pushing  across  the  Mississippi  in  the  half  over- 
tarned  canoe,  witii  the  fierce  Shawanoes  firing  at 
him  and  his  friends.     Probably,  in  the  entire  In- 
dian viUage,  he  was  the  only  one  who  was  awake. 
Had  a  band  of  Sioux  or  Iroquois  stolen  througi 
the  woods  and  descended  on  the  Sauks  they  would 
have  been  found  defenceless  and  unprepared 

Through  one  of  the  crevices  behind  Jack,  came 
a  dmught  of  wind  which,  striking  him  on  his 
BhouldeiB,  caused  him  to  shiver.  He  moved  a 
attle  distance  away,   and  drew  the  bison  robe 
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closer  about  him,  for  though  a  raging  fever  was 
coursing  through  his  veins,  he  knew  the  danger  of 
subjecting  himself  to  such  exposure. 

He  was  consumed  with  thirst,  and  seeing  the 
clumsy  gourd  by  the  side  of  the  sleeping  squaw,  he 
crawled  forward  on  his  hands  and  knees  in  the 
hope  of  finding  water  in  it.  Fortunately  there 
was  an  abundance  and  he  took  a  long,  deep 
draught  of  the  fluid,  which  was  not  very  fresh  nor 
oold,  but  which  was  the  most  refreshing  he  had 
ever  ^wallowed. 

Cio-eping  back  to  his  primitive  couch,  he  con- 
tinued a  deep  mental  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  not  to 
steal  out  of  the  lodge  and  make  a  break  for  home. 
There  could  be  little,  if  any  doubt,  as  to  the  ease 
with  which  such  a  start  could  be  made.  He  had 
only  to  rise  to  his  feet,  pass  through  the  deer-skin 
door,  which  was  merely  tied  in  position,  and  he 
could  travel  miles  before  morning  and  before  his 
absence  would  be  noted.  The  falling  rain  would 
obliterate  his  trail,  so  that  the  keen  eyes  of  the 
Sauks  would  be  unable  to  follow  it,  and  he  could 
make  assurance  doubly  sure  by  taking  to  the 
water  until  a  bloodhound  would  turn  up  his  nose 
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indisguBt.  Furthermore,  he  was  confident  that 
he  would  he  able  to  obtain  possession  of  his  rifle 
and  enough  ammunition  with  which  to  provide 
himself  food  on  the  way  home. 

This  was  what  may  be  called  the  rose-colored 
new  of  the  scheme,  which  had  a  much  more  prac- 
tical side.  While  under  ordinaiy  circumstances 
Jack  would  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  himself 
at  a  much  greater  distance  from  home,  and  in  a 
hostUe  countiy,  yet  the  alarming  fact  remained 
that  he  was  seriously  ill  and  such  exposure  was' 
almost  certain  to  drive  him  delirious,  with  the 
certamty  of  death  to  follow  very  speedily. 

Though  he  took  such  a  gloomy  view  o^  his  own 
position  among  the  Sauks  (whose  tribal  name,  of 
course,  he  had  not  yet  learned),  he  was  not  with- 
out a  certain  degree  of  hope.    He  had  suffered  no 
harm  thus  far  and  it  is  always  the  unexpected 
which  happens.     While  he  had  declared  to  him- 
self  that  Ogallah  was  simply  training  him  for  the 
torture,  as  it  may  be  expressed,  yet  it  might  be 
the  chieftein  being  without  children,  meant  en 
adopt  him  as  a  son.    If  such  was  his  intention, 
manifestly,  the  best  thing  for  Jack  to  do  was  to 
he  still  and  prayerfully  await  the  issue  of  events 
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No  doubt  if  }ou  or  I  were  in  his  sad  predicament, 
that  is  the  coarse  that  would  have  been  followed, 
but  Jack  could  not  bring  himself  to  submit  to  such 
inactivity  when  the  prospect  of  liberty  was  before 
him.  Allowance,  too,  must  be  made  for  the  con- 
dition of  the  boy.  He  was  scarcely  himself,  when, 
compressing  his  lips,  he  muttered, 

"  I  won't  stay  here  !  They  mean  to  kill  me  and 
I  may  as  well  die  in  the  woods  !  I  will  take  my 
gun  and  go  out  in  the  night  and  storm,  and  trust 
in  God  to  befriend  me  as  He  has  always  done." 

Aye,  so  He  had  ;  and  so  He  will  always  befriend 
us,  if  we  but  use  our  opportunities  and  fly  not  in 
His  face. 

Carefully  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  gathering  the 
bison  robe  around  his  fevered  frame,  glanced  at  the 
two  unconscious  figures,  and  then  at  the  form  of 
his  rifle  leaning  against  the  side  of  the  lodge  and 
dimly  revealed  in  the  flidkering  firelight. 

As  he  stepped  forward  to  recover  his  gun,  every- 
thing in  the  room  swam  before  his  eyes,  a  million 
bees  seemed  to  be  hanuning  in  his  brain,  and, 
clutching  the  air  in  a  vague  way,  he  sank  back  on 
his  couch  with  a  groan,  which  awakened  Ogallah 
and  his  squaw.    The  chief  came  to  the  sitting 
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position  with  a  surprising  quickness,  while  the  wife 
opened  her  eyes  and  glared  through  the  dim  fire- 
light at  the  figure.    The  dog  slrmbered  on. 

Ogallah  seeing  that  it  was  only  the  captive  who 
was  prohahly  dying,  lay  back  again  on  the  bare 
earth  and  resumed  his  sleep.  The  woman  watch- 
ed the  lad  for  several  minutes  as  if  she  felt  some 
interest  ic  learning  whether  a  pale  face  passed  away 
in  the  same  manner  as  one  of  her  own  race.  Inas- 
much as  the  sick  boy  was  so  long  in  settling  the 
question,  she  closed  her  eyes  and  awaited  a  more 
convenient  season. 

From  the  moment  Jack  Garleton  succumbed, 
helpless  in  the  grasp  of  the  fiery  fever,  he  became 
sick  nigh  unto  death.  Those  who  have  oeen  so 
afflicted  need  no  attempt  to  tell  his  experience  or 
feelings.  Why  he  should  have  fallen  so  critically 
ill,  cannot  be  judged  with  certainty,  nor  is  it  a 
question  of  importance ;  the  superinducing  cause 
probably  lay  in  the  nervous  strain  to  which  he  was 
subjected. 

He  instantly  became  delirious  and  remained  so 
through  the  night.  He  talked  of  his  mother,  of 
Deerfoot,  of  Otto,  and  of  others ;  was  fleeing  from 
indescribable  dangers,  and  he  frequently  cried  out 
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in  his  fright.  The  chief  and  his  sqnaw  heard  him 
and  nndewtood  the  cause,  but  never  raised  their 
hands  to  give  hira  help. 

Jack  became  more  quiet  toward  morning  and 
fell  into  a  fitful  sleep  which  lasted  until  the  day 
was  far  advanced.  Then,  when  he  opened  his 
eyes,  his  brain  still  somewhat  clouded,  he  uttered 
t  gasp  of  dismay  and  terror. 

Crouching  in  the  lodge  beside  him  was  the  most 
frightful  object  on  which  he  had  ever  looked.  It 
had  the  form  of  a  man,  but  was  covered  with  skins 
like  those  of  a  bear  and  bison,  and  a  long  thick 
horn  projected  from  each  comer  of  the  .  -ehead. 
The  fece,  which  glared  out  from  this  unsightly 
dress,  was  covered  with  daubs,  rings  and  splashes 
of  red,  white  and  black  paint,  applied  in  the  most 
fimtastic  fashion.  The  black  eyes,  encircled  by 
yellow  rings,  suggested  a  resemblance  to  some 
serpent  or  reptilian  monster.  The  figure  held  a 
kind  of  rattle  made  of  hollow  horn  in  either  hand, 
and  was  watching  the  countenance  of  the  sick  boy 
with  close  attention  When  he  saw  the  eyes  open, 
he  made  a  leap  in  the  air,  began  a  doleful  chant, 
swayed  the  rattles  and  leaped  about  the  lodge  ir 
the  mos'  grotesque  dance  that  can  be  imagined 
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Ogallah  and  his  squaw  were  not  present,  so  Jack 
had  the  hideous  creature  all  to  himself. 

Enough  sense  remained  with  the  boy  for  him 
to  know  that  he  was  the  Medicine  Man  of  the 
tribe,  whom  the  chieftain  had  been  kind  enough 
to  send  to  his  help.    Instead  of  giving  the  youth 
the  few  simple  remedies  he  required,  he  resorted 
to  incantation  and  soreery  as  has  been  their  cus- 
tom for  hundreds  of  years.    The  barbarian  quack 
continued  to  chant  and  rattle  and  dance  back  and 
forth,  until  Jack's  eyes  grew  weary  of  following 
the  performance.    The  mind,  too,  which  was  so 
nigh  its  own  master  in  the  morning,  grew  weaker, 
and  finally  let  go  its  hold.     Sometimes  the  waltz- 
ing Medicine  Man  suddenly  lengthened  to  the 
height  of  a  dozen  yards  ;  sometimes  he  was  bob- 
bing about  on  his  head,  and  again  he  was  ten 
times  as  broad  as  he  was  long,  and  hopping  up 
and  down  on  one  short  leg.    From  the  other  side 
of  the  lodge  he  often  made  a  bound  that  landed 
him  on  the  bison  skin,  which  lay  over  the  breast 
of  the  sick  boy,  where  he  executed  a  final  tattoo 
that  drove  the  last  vestige  of  consciousness  from 
him. 

It  was  all  a  torturing  jumble  of  wild  and  grim 
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fancies,  with  occMional  glimmerings  of  reason, 
which  led  Jack  to  clutch  the  air  as  if  he  would 
not  let  them  go ;  but  they  whisked  away  in  spite 
of  all  he  ooTild  do,  and  a  black  "  rayless  void " 
descended  upon  and  gathered  round  about  him, 
until  the  mind  was  lost  in  its  own  overtumingit 
and  struggles,  and  all  oonicioasneas  of  being 
departed. 
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AS  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  Jack  Oarleton 
-^^    k-  the  mjyor  part  of  four  dayi  in  the  In- 
dian lodge,  rick  nigh  unto  death,  with  his  brain 
topBjr  tirrvy.    During  that  time  he  never  received 
8  drop   jf  medicine,  and  scarcely  any  attention. 
The  chief  wae  gone  moet  of  each  day,  and  th» 
aqoaw  apent  mauy  hours  out  doors,  looking  after 
her  "  farm."    When  the  patient  became  unusually 
wild,  she  would  give  him  a  drink  of  water  and  at- 
tend to  his  waats.    A  few  of  the  Indians  peeped 
through  the  door,  but  as  a  whole  they  showed  sur- 
prising indifference  to   the  fete  of  the  captive. 
Had  he  died,  it  is  not  likely  he  would  have  been 
given  even  Indian  burial. 

Several  times  the  Medicine  Man  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance, and  danced  and  hooted  and  sounded  his 
rattlet  ibout  the  lodge,  after  which  he  took  him- 
self  oflF  and  would  no*  ^  ^n  affain  jr  may 
hours. 
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On  the  fourth  day,  whUe  Jack  was  lying  mo- 
tionless on  his  bison  skin  and  looking  up  to  the 
composite  roof,  his  foil  reason  returned  to  him. 
Indeed,  his  brain  appeared  to  have  been  clarified 
by  the  scorching  ordeal  through  which  it  had 
passed,  and  he  saw  things  with  crystalline  clear- 
ness. Turning  his  head,  he  found  he  was  alone 
in  the  lodge,  and,  as  nearly  as  he  could  judge,  the 
afternoon  was  half  gone.  The  fire  had  died  out, 
but  the  room  was  quite  warm,  showing  there  had 
been  a  rise  of  temperature  since  the  night  of  the 
rain.  Peenng  through  the  crevices  nearest  him, 
he  observed  the  sunlight  was  shining,  and  could 
catch  twinkling  glimpses  of  Indians  moving  hith- 
er and  thither ;  but  there  was  no  outcry  or  un- 
usual noise,  and  business  was  moving  along  in  it8 
accustomed  channel. 

With  some  trepidation  and  misgiving,  Jack 
rose  on  his  elbow  and  then  carefully  assumed  the 
sitting  position.  Every  vestige  of  dizziness  had 
fled,  and  his  head  was  as  clear  as  a  bell.  He  was 
sensible,  too,  of  a  faint  and  increasing  desire  for 
food ;  but  he  was  equally  conscious  that  he  was 
very  weak,  and  it  must  be  days  before  he  could 
recover  his  normal  strength. 
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Afker  Bitting  for  a  few  minutes,  he  threw  the 
biion  skin  ftom  him,  and  rose  to  hia  feet  Haying 
held  the  prone  position  so  long,  he  felt  decidedly 
queer  when  he  stood  erect  once  more.  But  he 
walked  back  and  forth,  and  knew  within  himself 
that  the  crisis  of  his  illness  had  passed  and  he 
was  convalescent 

Of  course  it  was  Jack's  vigorous  constitution 
and  the  recuperating  power  of  nature  which,  un- 
der Heaven,  brought  him  round.  The  medicine 
man  had  no  more  to  do  with  his  recovery  than 
have  many  of  our  modem  medicine  men,  who,  sit 
beside  the  gasping  patient,  feel  his  pulse,  look  at 
his  tongue  and  experiment  with  the  crediUous 
dupe. 

Jack  Oarleton  possessed  enough  sense  to  appre- 
ciate his  condition.  Very  little  sickness  had  be 
ever  known  in  life,  but  there  had  been  plenty  of 
it  around  him,  and  his  mother  was  one  of  those 
nurses,  whose  knowledge  far  exceeded  that  of  the 
ordinary  physician,  and  whose  presence  in  the 
sick  room  is  of  itself  a  balm  and  blessing. 

The  boy  knew,  therefore,  from  what  he  had 
kamed  from  her,  that  the  time  had  come  when 
he  must  be  extremely  careful  what  he  ate  and 
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how  he  conducted  himself.  Moving  over  tu  the 
unattractive  tahle,  he  found  some  scraps  of  meat 
left.  They  were  partly  cooked,  but  likely  as 
good  for  him  as  anything  could  have  been.  He 
ate  considerably,  chewing  it  finely,  and  finding 
his  appetite  satisfied  much  sooner  than  he  an- 
ticipated. 

But  that  for  which  Jack  longed  above  every- 
thing else  was  a  plunge  in  the  cool  water.  His 
underclothing  sorely  needed  changing,  and  he 
would  have  been  absolutely  happy  could  he  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  bis  tidy  mother  if  only  for 
a  brief  while. 

However,  there  was  no  help  for  him,  and  he 
could  only  wait  and  hope  for  better  things.  After 
he  had  resumed  bis  seat  on  the  bison  skins,  a  pro- 
ject took  shape  in  his  mind,  which  wab  certainly 
a  wise  and  prudent  one,  with  promises  of  good  re- 
sults. Knowing  he  was  recoverii^  rapidly,  he 
resolved  to  keep  the  fact  from  his  captors.  While 
still  gaining  strength  and  vigor,  he  would  feign 
weakness  and  illness,  on  the  watch  for  a  chance 
that  was  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later,  and  which 
he  would  thus  be  able  to  improve  to  the  utmost 

Convalescence  revived  with  ten-fold  force  the 
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de«re  to  end  his  Indian  captivity  and  return 
home.  Uncertain  as  he  was  of  the  time  that  had 
passed  since  starting  on  his  hunt,  he  knew  that  it 
was  long  enough  to  awaken  the  most  poignant 
angmsh  on  the  part  of  his  loved  mother,  who 
must  suffer  far  more,  before,  under  the  most  favor- 
able  orcumstanoes,  he  could  return. 

When  it  was  growing  dark,  Ogallah  and     j 
Bquaw  entered.     The  latter  quickly  had  the  fire 
gomg  and,  as  its  glow  filled  the  room,  both  looked 
inquiringly  at  the  patient  on  the  other  side  the 
Jodge^  He  in  turn  assumed,  so  far  as  it  was  possi- 
ble, the  appeamnce  of  a  person  in  the  hist  coUapse 
and  took  care  that  the  expression  of  his  counte-' 
ounce  should  show  no  more  inteUigence  and  vivacity 
than  that  of  an  idiot. 

The  couple  exchanged  a  few  words,  probably  re- 
femng  to  Jack,  but  they  seemed  to  care  little  for 
nmi,  and  he  was  glad  that  he  excited  so  slight  n- 
terest  smoe  they  were  less  likely  to  suspect  the 
aeception  he  was  practicing  upon  them.  The 
^quaw,  after  cooking  the  meat,  brought  a  piece 
over  to  Jack,  who  stared  in  an  absurd  fashion  be- 
fore shakmg  his  head,  and  she  turned  about  and 
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resumed  her  place  by  the  table,  after  which  she  lit 
her  pipe  and  squatted  near  the  fire. 

The  patient  soon  fell  into  a  refreshing  sleep, 
which  lasted  until  it  began  growing  light,  when 
he  awoke,  feeling  so  well  that  it  was  hard  to  keep 
from  leaping  in  the  air  with  a  shout,  and  dashmg 
out  doors.  He  was  sure  that  he  could  hold  his 
own  in  a  game  of  gah-haio-get  if  the  chance  were 
only  given. 

But  he  resolutely  forced  down  his  bounding 
spirits,  though  he  could  not  suppress  the  feeling  of 
hunger  which  was  fast  assuming  a  ravenous  inten- 
sity. When  the  squaw  offered  him  a  half  cooked 
piece  of  meat,  he  snatched  at  it  with  such  wolf-like 
fierceness  that  the  squaw  recoiled  with  a  grunt  of 
dismay.  Jack  made  sure  he  had  secured  tbe 
prize,  when  he  devoured  every  particle,  which 
luckily  was  enough  fully  to  satisfy  his  appetite. 

Whenever  the  bc,y  saw  the  chief  or  his  squaw 
looking  at  him,  he  assumed  the  role  of  a  dunce, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  he  played  it  with  un- 
questionable fidelity  to  nature.  He  probably 
afibrded  considerable  amusement  to  the  royal 
couple  who  could  have  had  no  suspicion  that  the 
hopeful  youth  was  essaying  a  part. 
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When  the  f„„„„„  ,,„  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

ma„™l  labor,  while  the  f„n»er  «>c»pied  hin«elf 
mth    .,tt,„g  „o^  „  „4  ^y  ^^^ 

which  d>e  d.d  the  .gricalta«l  departn>ent  of  the 
"",   '^''^  ^^  "«.  "tretohed,  y.w.ed  .„d 
heu  lay  down  again  and  «.„n,ed  hi.  .lnn,her. 
J«kw„  meditating  „i.t  ,„  ^^^  ^ 

the  door  wa,  p„Aed  .dde,  and  the  ttghtftd- 
oohng  Medieme  Man  orouehed  to  the  umu  of 
the  lodge  «.d  glared  at  the  patient,  who  looked 
«My  baek  .gain,  „  a,c^^  j,  ,,,,  ^ 

Jack  watched  him  with  n.o«  entertainment  than 
he  had  ever  felt  before. 

Fir^t  of  all  the  man  with  the  horn,  and  rattle., 
look  ama^ngljr  long  ..op,  „„  j^,  ^  „,  ^^         • 

c-n.  aronnd  the  apartment  between  the  two 

cdmnn...  which anpported  the  roof,  a.  thongh 
"*""  "'  »™*"«  «"  baby.  At  the  end  of  each 
cn.»>ambnlation,  he  would  .qnat  like  a  ^ 

«^  at  the  boy,  the  co™e«  of  whoee  mouth  we„ 
«^hmg  with  laughter  at  th.g„te«,ueperfor 
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When  tired  of  this,  the  Medicine  Man  stopped 
in  the  middle  of  the  apartment,  and  all  at  once 
hegan  using  his  rattles  to  the  utmost,  and  dancing 
with  the  vigor  of  a  howling  dervish.  He  accom- 
panied, or  rather  added  to  the  racket,  hy  a  series 
of  "  hooh-hoohs ! "  which  were  not  loud,  but  ex- 
ceedingly dismal  in  their  effect. 

The  sudden  turmoil  awoke  the  hound,  which 
raised  his  head,  and  surveying  the  scene  for  a  mo- 
ment, rose,  as  if  in  disgust,  and  started  to  trot 
out-doors  to  escape  the  annoyance.  As  he  did  so, 
he  passed  directly  behind  the  Medicine  Man,  who, 
of  course,  did  not  see  him.  At  the  proper  moment 
he  made  a  backward  leap,  struck  both  legs  against 
the  dog,  and  then  tumbled  over  him  on  his  back, 
with  his  heels  pointing  toward  the  roof  The  an- 
gered pup,  with  a  yelp  of  pain  and  rage,  turned 
about,  inserted  his  teeth  in  the  most  favorable 
part  of  the  body,  and  then  limped  out  of  the  wig- 
wam with  a  few  more  cries,  expressive  of  his  feel- 
ings. The  Medicine  Man  gave  one  frenzied  kick 
and  screech  as  the  teeth  of  the  dog  sank  into 
his  flesh,  and,  scrambling  to  his  feet,  dashed  out 
of  the  lodge  with  no  thought  of  the  dignity  be- 
longing to  his  exalted  character. 
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,     ^  ^^  """^  o«r  on  hi,  b«k  «,d 
Uughed  fU  the  tear,  ran  down  hi,  cheek,  and  he 

on  which  he  had  e,«-  l«,ked,  and  the  ,««=tio,i,  fol- 

ow^  h,.  long  mental  dep,e«ion,  .hook  him  ih,m 

h«d  to  fcot  with  mirth,  a,  he  had  ne,er  heen 

TZTv.  fl""'*  "»"■•" -'"i.ed  him. 
«lf  had  h,.  hfe  h«„  at  .tdte.    After  awhile,  he 

Z    ""^J^*^  ^  •>»  ew  and  break  forth 
•^«,  «ntd,  ahKlutely,  he  could  laogh  no  mo« 

laughter  i,  one  of  the  bet  tonic  in  the  wortd, 
ml  that  wh»h  con™l«d  J«,k  Carleton  wa.  the 
V.7  medicm*  he  needed.  Thongh  ,till  w«>k,  he 
fell «,  weU  that  he  conld  not  have  felt  better 

I  Venn  b„rine«  here,"  he  exoWmed,  coming 

harpl,  to  the  upright  p^ition  and  mnning  2 

%er,  through  hi,  hair  in  a  bu,ine»^Bto  fe,hion  • 

"7  T  i"  "^  body  i.  jn,t  yearning  for  &; 

-  hreath  of  the  w«>d.,  and  I  f^lT^o^*^ 

I^f  7ri'»"""«  °'«  «■«  mountain,  al\' 
«i  eel  the  better  for  it.  But  I  mu.t  keep  it  up 
till  the  way  opens."  ^ 

After  thinking  over  the  matter,  he  decided  to 
bnekly  to  the  door.  puU^d   the  «kin  aside  and 
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paned  out,  immediately  asswning  the  manner  and 
style  of  a  boy  who  was  barely  able  to  walk  and 
then  only  with  the  greatest  pain. 

He  expected  a  crowd  would  instantly  gather 
around  him,  but  he  actually  limped  all  the  way  to 
the  spring  without  attracting  any  special  attention. 
It  was  inevitable  that  a  number  should  see  him, 
and  two  yongsters  called  out  something,  but  he 
made  no  response  and  they  forebore  to  molest  him 
iurther. 

"  If  I  should  meet  that  chap  that  has  found 
out  he  can't  wrestle  as  well  as  he  thought  he 
could,  he  will  hardly  be  able  to  keep  his  hands  off 
me.  Maybe  he  would  find  he  had  made  another 
mistake,  and  maybe  it  would  be  I  who  was  off  my 
reckoning.  However,  I've  my  knife  with  me,  and 
I  will  use  that  on  him  if  there  is  any  need  of  it, 
but  I  hope  there  won't  be." 

The  water  tasted  deliciously  cool  and  pure,  and 
he  bathed  his  hands  and  face  again  and  again  in 
it.  He  longed  to  take  a  plunge  into  the  river,  but 
that  would  have  been  impolitic,  and  he  restrained 
the  yearning  until  a  more  convenient  season 
should  offer. 

Jack  finally  turned  about  and  began  plodding 
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homeward,  his  eyes  and  ean  open  for  all  that 
could  be  seen  and  heard.  It  was  a  clear  warm 
day,  and  the  village  was  unusually  quiet.  Some 
of  the  squaws  were  working  with  their  primitive 
hoes,  the  children  were  frolicking  along  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  where  the  shade  protected  them 
from  the  sun,  and  the  warriors  were  lolling  within 
the  tents  or  among  the  trees.  More  than  likely 
the  major  part  of  the  large  boys  were  hunting  or 
fishing. 

Sure  enough,  Jack  was  still  beyond  She  limits 
of  the  village,  when  he  saw  his  old  antagonist 
walking  toward  him.     The  Indian  lad  was  alone, 
but  several  squaws  and  warriors  were  watching  his 
movementp,  as  though  he  had  promised   them 
some  lively  proceedings.    Jack  noticed  that  his 
nose  had  assumed  its  normal  proportions,  from 
which   he  concluded   that    more   time  than  was 
actually  the  case  had  elapsed  since  he  himself  was 
prostrated  by  illness.     The  pugnacious  youth  ad- 
vanced in  his  wary  fashion,  graduaUy  slackening 
hip  gait  untU  nearly  opposite  the  pale  face,  who 
felt  that  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  demanded 
he  should  brace  up  so  as  to  impress  the  youth 
with  the  peril  of  attacking  him. 
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While  Mveral  paoet  separated  the  two,  the  In- 
dian catne  to  a  halt,  as  if  waiting  for  the  other. 
It  would  not  do  to  show  any  timidity,  and,  with- 
out changing  in  the  least  his  pace,  the  pale  fuxA 
youth  partly  drew  his  knife  from  hit  girdle  and 
muttered  with  a  savage  scowl : 

"  I'm  ready  for  you,  young  man  1 " 
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OUT    IK    THB    WOBLD. 

FT  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Indian  youth  in- 
tended to  make  an  assault  on  Jack  Oarleton. 
He  must  have  known  of  his  prostrating  iUnees 
and  concluded  that  he  was  a  much  less  dangerous 
individual  than  when  they  first  met ;  but  there 
was  something  in  the  flash  of  the  captive's  eye 
and  a  meaning  in  the  act  of  drawing  his  knife 
part  way  from  his  girdle,  which  caused  the  young 
Sauk  to  hesitate.    Evidently  he  concluded  that 
much  could  be  said  for  and  against  the  prudence 
of  opening  hostilities. 

Jack  strode  forward,  with  his  shoulders  thrown 
back  and  a  scowl,  as  though  he  preferred  that  the 
youth  should  make  the  attack.  He  kept  his  gaze 
on  the  savage  until  some  distance  beyond  him,  the 
latter  turning  as  if  on  a  pivot  and  narrowly  watch- 
ing  him  to  the  very  door  of  the  lodge.  Jack  then 
withdrew  his  attention  and  took  a  survey  of  mat- 
ters in  front. 
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The  iMrne  quiet  whkh  he  had  noticed  a  short 
time  before  held  reign.  The  few  Indians  movini; 
ftbout  paiii  no  atteution  to  the  lad,  with  th«'  ex- 
wption,  perhaps,  of  oue :  that  was  Ogallah,  th« 
chieftain  who  had  jut^t  noticed  hin>  on  his  return 
from  the  spring.  Thi  noble  head  of  the  lutnd  was 
lolling  in  the  shado  of  one  of  the  wigwams,  dis- 
cussing aSairf  of  state  with  one  of  his  cabinet, 
when  he  obser  ed  the  youtK  Biimmoning  all  his 
latent  energy,  he  ruse  to  km  t>>et  and  Htrolled  in 
the  direction  of  his  iM*n  home.  The  njomcnt 
Jack  saw  him,  he  assumed  the  most  wo<  -bigone 
appearance  it  was  possible  to  wear.  The  defiant 
attitude  and  manner,  which  were  a  challenge  of 
^emselves,  vaniBhe<i :  the  shoulders  drooped  fur- 
ward  :  the  step  became  slouchy  and  uncertain, 
ftnd  the  {K)or  fellow  looked  as  if  about  to  sink  to 
the  ground  in  a  final  collapse. 

Pretending  not  to  see  the  sachem,  Jack  feebly 
drew  the  bison  skin  aside  and  pitched  into  the 
lodge.  Qlancing  around,  he  found  he  was  alone, 
wherpnpon  he  strode  straight  across  the  space,  lay 
back  un  his  couch,  and  kicked  up  his  heels  like  a 
crowing  infant. 

"  I  must  work  off  some  of  ♦his  steam  or  I  shali 
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bur«t,"he  said  to  hixoBelf,  rolling  and  tumbling 
about  in  the  rerj  gaiety  of  rapid  ronTalescenoe  : 
"It'a  hard  work  for  me  to  play  sick,  but  it  must 
be  done  for  th-  1^  priae  that  ib  at  tt  ke." 

He  kept  clo8o  watch  on  the  enti»n  .,  and,  when 
a  hand  suddenly  drew  the  skin  aside  and  the  b«.nt 
figure  of  the  chieftain  came  through  n  ad  straight. 
.ned  up  within  the  lodge,  young  Carkton  had  the 
apijearanoe  of  a  person  whow;  eaods  of  Ufe  were 
nearly  run  out. 

Ogallah   walked  forward    and   examined    him 
closely.    He  saw  a  youth  who  waa  unqueationably 
•  "pale  face,"  staring  vacantly  at  him  for  a  few 
^nds,  and  who  then  rolled  on  his  face  with  a 
?'-,»  that  must  have  been  heard  some  distance 
Y   •'!  the  lodge.    Restless  flingingg  of  the  limbs 
ioLowed,  and,  when  the  sachem  turned  away  he 
must  have  concluded  that  it  would  never  be 'his 
privilege  to  adopt  the  young  gentleman  into  hi. 
family. 

Toward  night  the  squaw  and  dog  appeared  and 
the  domestic  economy  of  the  aboriginal  residence 
went  on  as  before.  When  a  piece  of  cooked  meat 
was  brought  to  Jack,  he  devoured  it  with  a  fe- 
rocity  which  threatened  i«curable  dyspepsia,  and 
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he  swallowed  a  goodly  draught  of  water  freshly 
brought  from  the  spring. 

Recalling  the  mistake  he  made  while  on  the 
journey  through  the  woods  to  the  village,  Jack 
Garleton  resolved  he  would  not  fail  through  any 
similar  forgetfulness.  He  fell  asleep  at  that  time 
on  account  of  his  exhaustion,  but  now  the  case 
was  different :  he  had  had  enough  slumber  to  last 
two  days,  while  his  brain  was  so  clear  and  full  of 
the  scheme  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  rest 
until  after  it  had  been  tested. 

Nothing  is  more  w^ary  than  the  waiting  which 
one  has  to  undergo  when  placed  in  his  position. 
The  hours  drag  by  with  scarcely  moving  footsteps, 
and  before  the  turn  of  night  comes,  one  is  apt  to 
believe  the  break  of  day  is  at  hand.  From  his 
couch,  Jack  furtiveJ-r  watched  how  things  went, 
which  was  much  the  same  as  he  had  seen  be- 
fore. 

The  pup  ate  until  they  would  give  him  no  more 
and  then  stretched  out  at  the  feet  of  the  squaw, 
who,  having  finished  her  meal,  lit  her  pipe  and 
puffed  away  with  the  dull  animal  enjoyment 
natural  to  her  race.  The  chief  himself  led  in  that 
respect,  and  the  two  kept  it  up,  as  it  seemed  to 
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Jack,  doubly  M  long  as  ew  before.    At  laat  they 
lay  down  and  slept 

The  captive  had  noted  where  hia  rifle  was 
placed.  It  leaned  against  the  side  of  the  lodge 
where  it  had  stood  every  time  he  saw  it,  so  that 
.f  he  conld  steal  out  of  the  place  in  the  night 
without  arousing  the  inmates,  it  would  be  easy 
for  him  to  take  the  gur  with  him. 

The  fire  flickered  and  burned  up,  then  sank 
flared  up  again,  and  at  last  went  into  a  steady 
dechne,  which  left  the  room  filled  with  a  dull 
glow  that  would  have  failed  to  identify  the  objects 
m  eight  had  not  the  boy  been  familiar  with  their 
appearance. 

When  convinced  that  the  two  were  sound 
Mloep,  Jack  repeated  the  prayer  that  had  trem- 
bled 80  many  times  on  his  lips,  rose  as  silently  as 
a  shadow,  and  began  moving  across  the  lodge  on 
tip-toes  to  where  his  invaluable  rifle  leaned 
Lightly  would  that  warrior  have  need  to  sleep  to 
be  aroused  by  such  faint  footfalls. 

The  boy  had  not  yet  reached  his  weapon,  when 
he  was  almost  transfixed  by  the  vivid  recollection 
of  the  attempt  he  made  to  get  away  when  on  the 
journey  to  the  village.     He  believed  his  liberty 
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I,  when  he  soddenlj  awoke  to  the  fiMt 
that  Ogallah  and  his  warriors  were  trifling  with 
him. 

Goold  it  be  the  chief  had  read  in  the  captive's 
face  the  evidence  of  his  intention  ? 

This  was  the  question  which  for  the  moment 
held  life  in  suspense,  while  Jack  Garleton  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  dimly  lit  wigwam  and  gazed 
donbtingly  toward  the  figures  near  the  smolder- 
ing fire. 

"Likely  enough  he  is  only  pretending  he's 
asleep,  and,  just  as  I  am  sure  the  way  is  clear,  he 
will  spring  to  his  feet  and  grab  me." 

It  wan  H  startling  thought  indeed,  and  there 
were  a  few  moments  when  the  lad  was  actually 
unable  to  stir  ;  but  he  quickly  rallied  and  smiled 
at  his  own  fears. 

"  If  I  once  get  my  gun  in  hand,  he  won't  be 
»ble  to  stop  me " 

He  was  reaching  forward  to  grasp  it,  whf  n  one 
of  the  embers  fell  apart,  and  a  yellow  twist  of 
flame  filled  the  apartment  with  a  glow  which  re- 
vealed everything.  Jack  stopped  with  a  faint 
gasp  and  tnrnwl  his  head,  sure  that  the  chief  was 
on  the  point  of  leaping  upon  him  ;  but  hn  wws  w 
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motionlew  as  a  log,  and  the  hand  of  the  boy  was 
upnused  again  as  he  took  another  stealthy  step 

around  the  barrel.  The  touch  of  the  cold  iron 
sent  a  thrill  through  him,  for  it  was  like  the  pal- 
pable  hand  of  Hope  itself. 

The  powder  horn  lay  on  the  ground  beside  the 
weapon  the  Indian  having  made  no  use  of  either 
since  they  came  into  his  possession.     The  strinir 
was  quickly  flung  over  the  shoulder  of  the  boT 
who  then  began  moving  in   the  same  guanied 
fashion  toward  the  door,  throwing  fortive  glance, 
over  h«  shoulder  at  the  king  and  queen,  who  did 
no  dream  of  whe.  was  going  on  in  their  palace. 

Jack  Carleton  "crossed  the  Bubicon"  when  he 
hfted  the  rifle  and  powder  hom  from  the  ground 
H«l  he  been  checked  previous  to  that  he  would 
have  turned  back  to  his  couch,  and  made  the  pr^ 
tense  that  what  he  did  was  the  result  of  a  de- 
Imum.     But  with  the  possession  of  his  weapon 
«me  a  self-confidence  that  would  permit  noVb- 
stmction  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose.     He 
wou^d  not  have  fired  on  the  chief  or  his  squaw 
^cept  to  save  his  own  life),  for  that  would  have 
been  unpardonable  cruelty,  but  he   would  have 
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made  a  dash  into  the  outer  air,  where  he  was  siue 
of  eluding  his  pursuers,  so  long  as  the  night 
lasted. 

But  the  slumber  of  the  couple  was  genuine. 
They  did  not  stir  or  do  anything  except  to  breathe 
in  their  sonorous  fashion.  Jack  took  hold  of  the 
bison  skin  to  draw  it  aside,  when  he  found  the 
door  was  locked.  It  was  an  easy  matter,  however, 
to  unfasten  it,  and  a  single  step  placed  him  cat- 
side  the  wigwam. 

Instead  of  hurrying  away,  as  his  impatience 
prompted  him  to  do,  the  youth  stood  several  min- 
utes surveying  the  scene  around  him.  The  Sauk 
village  was  asleep,  and  the  scrutiny  which  he 
made  of  the  collection  of  wigwams  failed  to  show 
a  single  star-like  twinkle  of  light  The  night  was 
dear,  pnd  a  gibbous  moon  was  high  in  the  sky. 
Patches  of  clouds  drifted  in  front  of  the  orb,  and 
fantastic  shadows  whidked  across  the  clearing  and 
over  the  wigwams  and  trees.  The  dwellings  of 
the  Indians  looked  unsightly  and  misshapen  in 
the  shifting  light,  and  Jack  felt  as  though  he 
were  gazing  upon  a  village  of  the  dead. 

Turning  to  the  southward,  he  faced  the  narrow, 
winding  river.    From  the  front  of  the  chieftain's 
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odge,  he  caught  the  gUmmer  of  it.  surface  and 
the  murmur  of  its  flow,  as  it  swept  by  in  the 
gloom  on  ,ts  way  to  the  distant  Gulf.  A  soft 
IZu  r^''  such  as  we  notice  when  a  sea^hell 
s  held  to  the  ear  crept  through  the  solitude  like 
the  voice  of  silence  itself. 

J«k  w„  i„pre«ed  by  the  «ene,  but  when  ho 
Kiw  .  shadowy  agm,  fiit  between  two  of  the  w«. 

It.  lodge  behind  him,  he  h«tily  concluded  it  w« 
the  fame  for  Mtion  and  not  meditation.  With  a 
start  that  might  have  betrayed  him.  he  quickly 
left  his  position  and  hastened  away 

It  ™  natm»l  that  the  many  hours  devoted  by 
Jack  tang  hi.  convaleecence,  to  forming  his  phiu 

«.  follow.     Thus  it  was  that  the  few  minute. 
•P«.t  in  front  of  the  chieft^n's  lodge  we«  not 
«c»p.ed  in  debating  .he  p^per  ZL  Tta^e 
aj.d  wh     h,  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^  . 

aW  without  turning  to  the  right  or  left. 
There«ier  will  readily  ««,  how  gieat  we„  the 

"^"^.onthesideofthefugiL.    He  was 
'■"  P«'t.on  absolutely  „fe,  for  if  the  American 
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Indian  is  phenomenally  skillful  in  following  the 
trail  of  an  enemy  through  the  wildemesR,  that 
enemy,  if  he  suspects  such  pursuit,  ought  to 
be  able  to  throw  him  irrecoverably  from  the 
soent. 

Furthermore,  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the 
trail  of  Jack  Carleton  could  be  taken  at  the  door 
of  Ogallah's  wigwam  and  feUowad  as  the  warriors 
trailed  a  fugitive  through  the  woods :  for  the 
ground  whereon  he  walked  had  been  tramped  hard 
by  multitudinous  feet,  and  the  faint  impressions 
of  the  boy's  shoes  could  not  be  individualized 
among  the  thousand  footprints.  It  was  far  differ- 
ent from  fleeing  from  a  camp  in  the  woods,  where 
his  trail  crossed  and  was  interfered  with  by  no 
other,  and  where  the  slightest  depression  or  over- 
turning of  the  leaves  was  \ik»  the  impression  on 
the  dusty  highway. 

The  fugitive's  first  intention  was  to  take  to  the 
woods,  and  guiding  his  course  by  the  moon  and 
sun,  travel  with  all  the  spbcd  and  push  ak  hi8 
command.  Fortunately  he  was  enabled  to  see 
that  such  a  course  was  almost  certain  to  bring 
disaster.  Instead  of  doing  that,  he  went  directly 
tu  the  river  sid*',  where  he  had  seen  the  Indianf 
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Widri.«  in  Uio  water.  ^  ,„  ^-^^ 

»ftej.«ghedfortt,e™„ddioioa.pri,ileg«. 
Tto.  we™  a™  ««,«.  p«,^  j„,„«; 

l-k  .nd  w.ui.g  ehe  will  rf  thei,  „^,    '^  ™ 
P"»K  .nd  ench  wa.  oapabb  of  ctJT^ 

™«  «  l^ht  tl„t  tto  M  found  ,„,  t„,kfo^ 
t"°?"""^"*"°^«»«'>ons.nd«Sn^H 
'»  l«>«,  It  ttmied  part  way  n,a„i  jik,  .  . 

^°  ■'  ■^«'  «"«">«ly  down  «m,nt,^^ 

^U«»«-arofOgaI..h.aogwhe„o.'.Ti 
It  ...not  more  than  ftirly  under  way,  when 

h.  «oond  glided  out  afW  it,  then  the  thL^ 
tah  «.d  fln.u,a.,aft^  and  h..t.  T^'^. 
^  J«ok  Oarieton  who  too,,  eh.  long  X 
H.»^.nh»da„d,.g.np,yi„,i,^«.^J,^» 

„*     "•    ""  "»"  W°B  >«>  "ttention  to  hi. 

..  progn«  u,.„  ^  e,,  n^nipuUtion  of  tt 

«;W.oe,.whiohheh«.,.^,,,,.^;^ 

™l;fo„rthofa™ilewa.p,^«,.     t^^  ^ 
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gave  one  euch  a  violent  push  that  it  ran  its  snout 
against  the  bank  and  stuck  fast  Some  distance 
down  stream  he  repeated  the  manoeuvre  with  the 
second  boat  against  the  opposite  shore,  oontina- 
ing  the  curious  proceeding  until  he  was  alone  in 
the  single  canoe,  floatins  down  Btn«m. 
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JOCBiTKrWO  mXBTWARD. 

JACK  CABLETON  ,««,.«,  i„ty.,^^^ 

^oe  fro„  the  lodge  «„l  w<mld  ,„.ke  i„„„e- 
^te««d.f«,l».  He  w..Id  ,„ieu,  ,  J. 
t^lu.  enure  o.^  i^  van«hed.«d  the  ^ 
ctaon  would  be  «„.aW  that  it  k«L  eiZ 
™.  .W.X  with  the  pde  f«e  or  the  pale  t^ 
W  ™.aw.jr  with  thenar,  at  ..^LtW 

Aqoarterof  analedowa  rtmu,  the  fi„ti„ 
^»»t  of  the  aeet  would  be  found  .tJd^:; 

r!  r^'"  ■*"■*•  ""  ""d-^iou  would  ^ 
^me^^««tt,«.  d«iou.  furtive h^mu^l'^ 
tt-t.-mt,  and  e.,de»,o„«d  to  elude  capture  br 
y^"?  ""«»  »  «.e  fore.t,  but  a  W  e«' 

»»*.„„  would  .how  the  Sauvwbeir:^; 

"'  ">«)'  "o-ia  rueb  ou  along  the  bank.  „ntU  ttl 
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•eoond  craft  wm  diaooTered,  when  the  same  dia* 
ippointment  would  follow. 

Thi«  would  continue  until  every  one  of  the  five 
oanoes  had  been  found  and  examined.  Innsmuch 
as  the  fifth  contained  Jack  himself,  it  will  bo  seen 
that  more  care  was  required  in  his  case ;  but  the 
programme  had  been  laid  out  to  its  minutest  de- 
tails while  the  enemy  was  a  guest  in  the  lodge  of 

the  king. 

After  the  fourth  canoe  had  been  stuck  against 
the  bank,  the  number  lying  on  alternate  sidei, 
Jack  removed  his  clothing  and  letting  himself 
over  the  stem,  plunged  into  the  cool,  refreshing 
current,  where  he  dived,  frolicked,  sported,  and  en- 
joyed himself  to  the  full— his  happiness  such  that 
he  could  hardly  refrain  from  shouting  for  very  joy. 
He  kept  this  up  as  long  as  prudent,  when  he 
clambered  into  the  boat  again,  donned  his  doth- 
ing,  floated  a  short  distance  further,  and  shot  the 
craft  into  land  with  a  force  that  held  it  fust. 

A  brief  calculation  will  show  that  the  boy  had 
gone  something  more  than  a  mile  from  me  Indian 
village,  and  he  had  secured  what  may  well  be 
termed  a  winning  lead  ;  but  much  still  remained 
to  be  done.     He  was  now  abort  to  leave  the  ele- 
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.k    ij  ,.  "^a'™!  wiiich  no  one  can  miAni 

•hould  direct  hi.  punmen  to  it  '^^' 

Ike  «™»  ™m  ""^  °'  «■•  ri'"  for 

W*  fim  mile  wa.  remarkably  etmight   but  i. 
-de  .  .weeping  bead  j„.t  MorejZk^\t 
»noe  ,„to  .here.    Hi,  aim  „„„  „„  Ta^  .t 
»«ter  without  leaWog  any  tell  1.177       TJ 
"  Oe  stepped  aehe^rj  ".T'  " 

««f«%,hewo„id«u,t„rwt:^^::^^.^2ter 

»«-"^-    He  Relieved  be  aecomplZit:;:^^ 
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pose,  by  running  the  boat  under  some  overhanging 
undergrowth,  where  he  laboriously  pulled  it  up 
the  bank,  until  it  could  not  be  seen  by  any  one 
passing  up  or  down  stream,  and  could  be  found 
by  no  one  moving  along  the  shore  itself,  unlesa 
he  paused  and  made  search  at  the  exact  spot. 
The  probability  of  any  Indian  doing  such  a 
thing,  it  will  be  conceded,  was  as  unlikely  as  it 

could  be. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  step  the  f  ogi- 
tive  took  would  leave  an  impression  which  would 
tell  the  whole  story,  and  it  now  depended  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  overcame  that  special  danger. 
Carefully  souuding  the  water,  Jack  found  it  was 
quite  shallow  close  to  land.  He  therefore  waded 
a  full  hundred  yards  from  the  canoe  before  leaving 
the  stream,  and  then,  -Uh  his  clothing  saturated 
to  his  knees,  he  stepped  ashore,  took  a  score  of 
long  careful  steps  straight  away,  and  his  flight,  it 
may  be  said,  was  fairly  begun. 

"I  don't  know  that  I  have  done  so  much  after 
all,"  said  he,  when  he  had  reached  a  point  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  stream,  "  for  some  one  of 
the  Indians  may  strike  my  trail  before  sunrise  to- 
morrow morning  ;  but  I  have  done  all  I  can  at  the 
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Btart,  and  if  I  can  have  a  few  miles  the  lead,  it'll 
be  no  fun  for  them  to  overtake  me." 

There  wom  no  reason  why  such  an  advantage 
should  not  be  secured,  for,  although  the  moon  was 
of  no  help  to  him  in  determining  his  couise,  he 
had  studied  the  whole  thing  so  carefully  while  ly- 
ing  m  the  lodge  of  the  chieftain  Ogallah,  that  he 
was  as  sure  of  the  direction  as  if  he  held  a 
manner's  compass  in  his  hand. 

Jack,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  was  in  the  south- 
era  portion  of  the  present  State  of  Missouri,  the 
frontier  settlement  of  Martinsville  lying  at  no 
great  distance  westward  from  Kentucky,  and  north 
of  the  boundary  line  of  Arkansas,  as  it  has  existed 
smce  the  formation  of  that  Territory  and  State 
The  Sauk  party  of  Indians  who  made  him  captive 
had  pursued  an  almost  westerly  direction,  taking 
him  well  toward  the  Ozark  region,  if  not  actually 
withm  that  mountainous  section.    It  followed 
therefore,   that  he  should    pursue    the  easterly 
course,  for  the  stream  along  which  he  had  been 
borae,  had  carried  him  almost  due  north,  and  it 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  divei^  in  order  to 
leave  it  well  behind. 
The  fugitive  lost  ao  time,  but  pushed  through 
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the  wood  as  fost  as  he  could.  It  was  hard  to 
restrain  his  desire  to  break  into  a  run,  but  he  did 
80,  for  nothing  could  have  been  gained  and  much 
WM  likely  to  be  lost  by  Buch  a  course.  Despite 
the  bright  moon  overhead,  few  of  its  rays  found 
their  way  through  the  dense  vegetation  and 
foliage.  Though  he  encountered  little  uuder- 
growth,  yet  he  was  compeUed  to  use  his  hards  as 
well  as  his  eyes  in  order  to  escape  painful  acci- 

dentt. 

The  hours  of  darkness  were  valuable  to  Jack, 
yet  he  longed  for  daylight.    He  wanted  to  be  able 
to  see  where  he  was  going,  and  to  use  what  Utile 
woodcraft  he  possessed.    So  long  as  he  was  obliged 
to  keep  one  hand  extended  in  front  in  order  to 
save  his  face  and  neck,  he  could  adopt  no  precau- 
tions to  hide  his  footprints  from  the  pryin?  eyes 
Df  his  enemies.    He  knew  he  was  leaving  »  trail 
which  was  as  easy  for  his  enemies  to  folbw,  as 
though  he  walked  in  the  yielding  sand.    Mich  as 
he  regretted  the  fact,  it  could  not  be  helped  so 
long  as  the  darkness  lasted,  and  he  wasted  no 
efforts  in  the  attempt  to  do  so.    It  would  be  far 
otherwise  when  he  should  have  daylight  to  help 
him. 
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Fortunately  perhaps,  he  had  not  long  to  wait. 
He  had  not  gone  £eu-  when  he  obsenred  the  increas- 
ing light  which  speedily  announced  the  rising  of 
the  sun ;  but  he  was  shocked  to  find  that  despite 
bis  care  and  previous  experience  in  tramping 
through  the  wilderness,  he  had  got  much  off  his 
course.  Instead  of  the  orb  appearing  directly  in 
front  of  him,  as  he  expected  it  to  do,  it  rose  on 
his  right  hand,  showing  that  instead  of  pursuing 
an  easterly  course  he  was  going  north— a  direction 
which  took  him  very  little  nearer  his  home  than 
if  he  traveled  directly  opposite. 

As  may  be  supposed,  Jack  had  no  sooner 
learned  his  mistake  than  he  faced  about  and 
correc*3d  it. 

"  I've  got  my  bearings  now,"  he  muttered  confi- 
dently, "and  I  know  too  much  about  this  busi- 
ness to  drift  off  again.    Hurrah  ! " 

He  could  not  deny  himself  the  luxury  of  one 
shout  and  the  toss  of  his  cap  in  the  air.  This 
completed,  he  strode  forward  with  more  dignified 
step,  and  settled  down  to  work,  after  the  manner 
of  a  sensible  youth  who  appreciates  the  task  before 
him.  He  calculated  that  he  was  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  Indian  village,  much  closer  than 
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was  comfortable,  and  he  could  not  stop  to  eat  or 
rest  until  it  should  be  increased.  He  felt  that 
this  day  was  to  be  the  decisive  one.  If  he  could 
keep  beyond  the  reach  of  his  pursuers  untU  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  he  would  throw  them  off  hia 
traU  BO  eflfectively  that  they  could  never  recover  it. 
«  And  why  shouldn't  I  do  it  ?  "  he  asked,  confi- 
dently :  "  Deerfoot  taught  me  how  to  hide  my 
tracks,  and  I  never  can  have  a  better  chance  than 
now,  where  everything  is  in  my  favor." 

He  alluded  to  the  number  of  streams,  the  rocky 
and  diversified  surface  and  the  general  rugged 
character  of  the  country  through  which  his  journey 
was  leading  him. 

la  such  a  region  there  must  be  numerous  oppor- 
tunitit^d  for  covering  his  trail  from  the  penetrating 
glance  of  those  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  study- 
ing the  ways  of  the  woods.  The  stealthy  tread 
of  the  shoe  or  moccasin  over  the  flinty  rock  left  no 
impression,  but  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find 
enough  of  such  surface  to  pro^  c  of  value ;  but 
when  he  caught  the  gleam  of  water  through  the 
trees,  his  heart  gave  a  leap  of  pleasnre. 

«  This  is  what  I  wanted,"  he  exclaimed,  coming 
to  a  halt  on  the  bank  of  a  rapidly  flowing  creek, 
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aome  fifty  feet  wide:  "here  is  something  that 
will  wipe  out  a  fellow's  trail." 

The  current  was  fairly  clear  and  rapid.  It  wafs 
evidently  deep,  and  it  seemed  to  the  lad  that  ?t 
was  the  compression  of  a  considerably  wider  stream 
into  a  space  that  added  velocity  to  its  flow.  Its 
general  course,  so  far  as  he  could  learn,  was  east- 
wardly,  and  was  therefore  favorable  to  him. 

There  was  but  the  one  way  of  utilizing  the 
creek,  and  that  was  by  floating  over  its  surface. 
Jack  could  have  strapped  his  gun  to  his  back  and 
Bwum  a  considerable  distance,  but  that  would  have 
been  a  useless  exertion  attended  by  many  discom- 
forts. His  purpose  was  to  buUd  a  raft  or  float 
which  would  allow  the  current  to  carry  him  for  a 
mile  or  so,  when  he  could  land  and  continue  his 
journey. 

Better  fortune  than  he  anticipated  awaited  him. 
While  moving  along  the  shore  iu  search  of  logs 
and  decayed  wood  from  which  to  construct  his 
float,  he  was  astonished  to  run  plump  upon  an 
Indian  canoe,  which  was  drawn  up  the  bank  be- 
yond the  probability  of  discovery. 

'•  Well,  now  that  is  lucky  I "  exclaimed  the 
gratified  lad,  who  quickly  added  the  saving  clause. 
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"that  is,  I  hope  it  is,  though  where  you  find 
•anoes,  it  is  best  to  suspect  Indians." 

He  looked  for  them,  but  no  sign  greeted  eye  or 
ear.  He  supposed  the  boat  belonged  to  the  tribe 
which  he  had  left  the  night  before,  though  it 
was  somewhat  singular  that  it  should  have  been 
moored  such  a  distance  from  home.  Possibly  this 
was  a  much  used  ferry  where  something  of  the 
kind  was  found  convenient. 

Nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  speculating  about 
the  ownership  of  the  craft,  but  the  part  of  wisdom 
was  to  make  use  of  the  means  that  was  so  fortu- 
nately placed  within  his  reach.    Without  any  de- 
lay, therefore,  he  shoved  the  frail  structure  into 
the' water,  leaping  into  it  as  it  shot  from  shore. 
No  paddle  could  be  found  on  or  about  the  vessel, 
and  he  used  his  rifle  for  the  implement,  as  he  had 
done  more  than  once  before.    Holding  it  by  the 
barrel,  he  swung  the  stock  through  the  current 
and  found  it  served  his  purpose  well.    A  slight 
force  is  sufficient  to    propel    an    Indian  canoe 
through  or  over  the  water,  and  the  task  was  easy 
enough  for  Jack  Oarleton. 

« It  may  be  this  boat  belongs  to  some  other  In- 
dians who  do  not  Uve  very  far  off,  and  if  they 
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should  come  down  and  find  me  saiting  away  with 
it,  I  don't  know  what  would  follow." 

However,  the  opportunity  was  the  rery  one  he 
was  anxious  to  secure,  and  he  was  too  wise  to 
allow  any  fiincy  that  might  cross  his  mind  to 
frighten  him  from  turning  it  to  the  best  account, 
Guiding  the  canoe  to  the  middle  of  the  creek,  he 
faced  down  current,  and  used  his  improvised  pad- 
dle with  all  the  skill  and  strength  at  his  command. 
The  stream,  as  I  have  said,  ran  rapidly,  so  that 
with  his  exertions  he  made  good  progress. 

He  was  struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  shores 
to  those  of  the  larger  stream  which  ran  by  the 
Indian  village.    The  wood  was  dense,  and  at  in- 
tervals v^as  so  exuberant  that  it  looked  difficult 
ni  r  rabbit  to  penetrate.    Then  came  long  spaces 
;;he  forest  was  so  open  that  he  could  look 
3  its  depths.    The  course  of  the  creek  was 
..  irindir    that  he  could  see  only  a  short  distance 
ahead,  and  several  times  his  own  momentum  car* 
ried  him  close  into  land  before  he  could  accommo* 
date  himself  to  the  abrupt  curve  around  which  he 
shot  with  no  inconsiderable  speed. 

There  remained  the  comforting  thought  that 
everj'  minute  thus  occupied  was  taking  him  fur- 
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ihfir  ftmn  his  capton,  who  were  without  the 
m«»iM  of  Mowing  hi«  tml ;  but  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  Jack  was  felicitating  hinuelf  on  the 
feet,  he  wai  startled  by  a  moet  alarming  dis- 
eoTery. 
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rpHE  youth  had  stopped  paddling  for  a  few 

-*-  minutes'  rest,  when  he  obserred  that  he 
was  close  upon  a  broad  clearing  which  came  dose 
to  the  water's  edge.  He  had  scarcely  time  to 
notice  that  much  when  he  saw  several  huge  coni- 
cal objects,  and  before  he  knew  it,  he  was  floating 
in  front  of  an  Indian  village,  numbering  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  wigwams.  Squaws,  children,  and 
even  warriors  were  lolling  about  very  much  as  in 
the  Sauk  -'iage,  from  which  he  had  fled  only  a 
short  tim      afore. 

It  fairly  took  away  the  breath  of  Jack.  In  all 
his  fancies  he  had  not  once  thought  of  anything 
like  this,  or  he  would  have  avoided  running  into 
what  promised  to  prove  a  fatal  trap. 

"My  gracious!"  he  gasped,  "this  is  a  Kttle 
too  much  of  a  good  thing ;  it'll  never  do  at  aH" 

The  settlement  ▼  s  on  the  right  hand  bank  of 
the  stream,  which  just  there  had  a  northerly 
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ooune.  It  WM,  therefore,  on  the  Bhoro  where  the 
fagitire  deeired  to  land.  Dipping  hie  improvised 
paddle,  he  drove  the  ho«t  ah(>nd  with  all  the 
power  he  could  command,  and  drew  a  breath  of 
partial  relief,  when  anolher  e./eeping  curve  shut 
bim  from  eight. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  Indians  failed  to  grasp 
the  situation  in  its  entirety.    They  were  accus. 
tomed  to  see  white  men  hunting  and  trapping  in 
that  region,  and  they  may  have  felt  no  wish  to 
molest  one  of  their  number,  though  tempted  so  to 
do  by  his  unprotected  situation.    At  any  rate, 
they  stared  at  the  canoe  without  offering  to  dis- 
turb its  occupant.    The  black-eyed   yotJgstcni 
gaped  wonderingly,  and  Jrck  saw  several  point  in 
his  direction,  while  they  doubtless  indulged  m 
observations  concerning  him. 

But  it  need  not  be  said  that  ho  was  frightened 
almost  out  of  his  wits,  and  filled  with  self-diHgust 
that  he  ihould  have  gone  blindly  into  a  penl 
against  which  a  child  ought  to  have  mounted 
,nia' '  The  moment  he  felt  he  was  out  of  sight 
of  the  redmen,  who  showed  far  less  curiosity  than 
he  expected,  he  sprang  ashore  and  shoved  the  canoe 
back  into  the  current,  which  speedily  earned  it 
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oat  of  iight  Haring  landed,  Jack  hastened 
among  the  tnw  at  the  fastest  gait  possible.  He 
was  close  to  the  village,  although  beyon  sight. 
Glancing  over  his  shoulder  he  expect*-  every 
minute  to  see  some  of  the  dusky  warriors,  and  to 
hear  their  whoops  as  they  broke  in  pursuit. 

It  must  have  been  that  this  jvirticuhr  Indian 
village  felt  little  if  tn,  interest  in  the  white  youth 
who  paddled  in  front  of  their  door,  for  not  one  of 
the  nur'ber  made  a  move  by  way  of  pursuit. 

When  Jack  had  pushed  through  the  wildeme« 
for  a  couple  of  mUes  he  formed  the  same  conclu- 
sion, and  dropped  to  a  deliberate  walk.    The  face 
of  the  country  was  rocky  and  broken,  and  h'^  was 
confident  that  in  many  places  he  hnd  left  no  trai' 
at  all.      But,   with   that    conviction  came  tw 
others:  he  not  only  was  tired  but  was  exc  «sively 
hungry.    He  had  caughtaight  of  game  m..^  than 
once  while  on  the  march,  as  it  •  i  .7  be  calj<  J  but 
refrained  from  firing  through  fe..\hat  the  report 
of  his  gun  would  guide  others  who  were  hunting 
for  him.    At  the  same  time  he  had  twice  heanl 
the  di8chaige  of  rifies  at  widely  separated  points. 
Proljably  they  were  fired  by  Indians  on  the  hunt, 
or  possibly  some  of  the  trappers  of  that  section 
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had  not  yet  started  on  their  long  journey  to  St. 
Louis.  At  any  rate  when  the  sun  had  passed  the 
meridian  and  the  afternoon  was  well  advanced,  he 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  take  the  first 
chance  to  secure  food,  no  matter  in  what  shape  it 

presented  itself. 

He  smiled  to  himself,  when  within  the  succeed- 
ing  ten  minutes  he  caught  sight  of  a  young  deer 
among  the  trees  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  ad- 
vance. It  bounded  off  aflfrighted  by  the  figure  of 
the  youth,  who,  however,  was  so  nigh  that  he 
brought  it  to  the  ground  without  difficulty. 

When  he  ran  forward  to  dress  it,  he  was  8ur« 
prised  to  find  it  had  fallen  within  a  rod  of  a  ravine 

fifty  feet  deep. 

This  ravine,  which  had  evidently  been  a  cafton 
or  ancient  bed  of  some  mountain  stream,  was 
twenty  yards  or  more  in  width,  the  rocky  walls 
being  covered  with  a  mass  of  luxuriant,  creeping 
vines,  through  which  the  gray  of  the  rocks  couH 
be  seen  only  at  widely  separated  intervalB.  The 
bottom  was  piled  up  with  the  luxuriant  vegetable 
growth  of  a  soil  surcharged  with  richness. 

Jack  Oarleton  took  only  time  enough  to  com- 
prehend these  points  when  he  set  to  work  kin- 
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dling  a  fire  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree  which  grew 
close  to  the  ravine.     Wlien  that  was  fairly  going, 
he  cut  the  choicest  slices  from  his  game,  and  it 
was  speedily  broiled  over  the  blaze.    There  was 
no  water,  so  far  as  he  knew,  closer  than  the  creek, 
but  he  did  not  specially  miss  it.    Seasoned  by  his 
keen  hunger,  the  venison  was  the  very  acme  of 
deliciousness,  and  he  ate  until  he  craved  no  more. 
Then  as  he  sat  down  on  the  leaves  with  his 
back  to  the  tree  opposite  the  blaze,  he  probably 
felt  as  comfortable  as  one  in  his  situation  could 
fwl     He  had  pushed  his  strength  almost  to  a 
dangerous  verge,  when  rest  became  a  luxury,  and 
as  he  leaned  against  the  shaggy  bark  behind  him, 
it  seemed  as  though  he  could  sit  thus  for  many 
hours  without  wishing  to  stir  a  limb. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said  to  himself  in  a  drowsy 
tone,  « that  I  ought  to  keep  on  the  tramp  until 
night,  when  I  can  crawl  in  behind  some  log  and 
sleep  till  morning.  It  may  be  that  one  or  two  of 
the  warriors  from  that  last  viUage  are  on  my  trail, 
but  it  don't  look  like  it,  and  a  fellow  can't  tramp 
forever  without  rest.  I'll  stop  here  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  go  ahead  until  dark.  There's  one 
thing  certain,~I've  thrown  Ogallah  and  his  friends 
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BO  far  off  my  track  that  they'll  never  be  able  to 

find  it  again." 

If  any  conclusion  could  be  warranted,  it  would 
.eem  that  this  was  of  that  nature,  and  yet  by  an 
extraordinary  chain  of  circumstances  the  very 
danger  which  was  supposed  to  have  ended,  was 
the  one  which  came  upon  the  fugitive. 

As  he  had  anticipated,  the  method  of  his  flight 
was  discovered  very  early  the  succeeding  morning 
and  many  of  the  warriors  and  large  boys  started 
in  pursuit.    The  hunt  was  pressed  with  a  prompt- 
ne^  and  skill  scarcely  conceivable.    It  was  inevi- 
table that  they  should  be  puzzled  by  the  singular 
proceeding  with  the  canoes,  and  the  pursuers  be- 
Lne  scattered,  each  intent  on  foUowing  out  bs 
own  theory,  as  is  the  case  with  a  party  of  detec- 
tives in  these  later  days.    The  last  boat  was  not 
found,  but  tiie  identical  youth  who  had  fared  so 
m  at  the  hands  of  Jack,  came  upon  his  trail 
where  it  left  the  river.    His  black  eyes  glowed 
witfi  anticipated  revenge,  which  is  nne  of  the  moB 
blissful  emotions  that  can  stir  the  heart  of  the 
American  Indian.  , 

The  young  Sauk  might  have  brought  a  half 
down  older  warriors  around  him  by  uttering  » 
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simple  signal,  but  nothing  could  have  induced 
him  to  do  80.    He  had  his  gun,  knife,  and  toma- 
hawk,—a:    the  weapons  he  could  carry  and  all 
that  were  possibly  needed.    He  had  learned  long 
before  to  traU  his  people  through  the  labyrinthine 
forest,  and  in  a  year  more  he  expected  to  go  upon 
his  first  war  trail.    He  hated  with  an  inextin- 
guishable hatred  the  pale  face  who  had  over- 
thrown him  in  the  wrestling  bout  and  then  had 
struck  him  a  blow  in  the  face,  which,  figuratively 
speaking,  compelled  him  to  carry  his  nose  for  sev- 
eral days  in  a  sling.    Ogallah  had  protected  the 
Bick  pale  face  from  molestation,  but  now  the  chief 
was  the  most  eager  for  his  death. 

The  fugitive  evidently  believed  he  was  safe 
against  all  pursuit,  and  it  would  therefore  be  the 
easier  to  surprise  him.  What  greater  feat  oould 
the  young  Sauk  perform  than  to  follow  and  se- 
cretly slay  the  detested  lad  ?  What  a  triumph 
It  would  be  to  return  to  the  vUlage  with  his  scalp 
dangling  at  his  girdle ! 

Holding  his  peace  (though  it  was  hard  to  keep 
down  the  shout  of  joy  that  rose  to  his  lip,),  he 
bounded  away  Uke  a  bloodhound  in  pureuit. 
Despite  the  precautions  taken  by  Jack  Carleton, 
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the  pursuer  found  little  trouble  in  keeping  ta  his 
trail,  until  it  abruptly  terminated  on  the  bank  of 
the  creek,  where  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the 
canoe.    There  he  paused  for  a  time  at  a  loss  what 

to  do. 

Of  course  he  knew  of  the  Indian  vQlage  at  no 
great  distance  down  stream  and  on  the  other  side. 
Familiar  as  he  was  with  tho  creek,  he  kept  on 
until  he  reached  a  place  where  it  broadened  and 
was  so  shallow  that    he    waded    over    without 
trouble.     The  red  men  whom  he  visited  were 
friendly  with  the  ofishoot  of  the  Sauk  tribe,  so 
that  no    risk  was  run  in    going  among  them. 
When  he  did  so,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  gained 
the  very  information  he  was  seeking ;  the  canoe 
with  the  fugitive  in  it  went  by  the  village  early  in 
the  morning.    The  pursuer  declined  the  offer  of 
help  and  went  on  alone.    He  was  hardly  outsido 
the  village  when  he  struck  the  trail  again,  and, 
knowing  he  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
youth,  he  followed  with  a  vigor  and  persistency 
that  would  not  be  denied. 

But  during  most  of  the  time  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed. Jack  Carleton  was  similarly  engaged,  and, 
despite  the  energy  of  the  young  Sauk,  the  hours 
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slipped  by  without  bringing  him  a  Bight  of  the 
pale  face,  whose  scalp  he  meant  to  bring  back  sus- 
pended to  his  girdle.  The  fugitive  had  about  re- 
covered his  usual  health,  and  he  improved  the 
time  while  it  was  his.  Had  he  pushed  forward 
until  nightfall  before  halting  for  food  or  rest,  he 
never  would  have  been  overtaken. 

But  the  signs  showed  the  dusky  youth  that  he 
was  close  upon  the  unsuspicious  pale  face,  and  he 
str^'le  along  with  the  care  and  skill  of  a  veteran 
warrior.    Finally  his  trained  senses  detected  the 
smell  of  burning  wood,  and  a  moment  later  he 
caught  sight  of  the  camp-fire  of  Jack  Carleton. 
Tlie  Indian  stopped,  and  after  some  reconnoiter- 
ing,  concluded  he  could  gain  a  better  view  from 
the  other  side  the  camp.     With  incredible  pains 
he  moved  ar-und  to  that  side  and  was  gratified  by 
a  success  which  glowed  in  his  swarthy  counte- 
nance and  through  his  well-knit  frame. 

He  saw  the  pale  face  sitting  on  the  ground, 
•nth  his  back  against  a  tree,  his  aiouth  open,  and 
bis  eyes  closed.  His  gun  rested  on  the  ground  be- 
side him,  and  the  wearied  fugitive  was  asleep,  and 
«8  helpless  as  an  infant. 

The  Sauk  had  only  to  raise  his  gun,  take  a  quick 
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aim,  and  shoot  him  dead,  before  he  awoke  or 
teamed  hia  danger.  He  could  leap  upon  and 
finish  him  with  his  knife,  nut  that  would  involve 
some  risk  to  himself.  He  decided  to  drive  his 
tomahawk  into  the  skull  of  his  victim,  and  to 
ecalp  him  immediately  after. 

As  the  first  step  toward  d  vng  so,  he  leaned  his 
rifle  against  the  nearest  tree,  so  as  to  leave  his 
arms  free,  and    then,  without   any  more   ado, 
grasped  the  handle  of  his  tomahawk  and  poised 
himself  with  the  purpose  of  hurling  it  with  resist- 
less force  and  unerring  aim.     He  was  not  twenty 
feet  distant  from  Jack  ;  but  while  in  the  very  act 
of  raising  the  missile  above  his  head,  his  arm  was 
struck  a  side  blow  so  violent  as  almost  to  break 
the  bone.    Th3  tomahawk  flew  from  his  grasp  to 
the  earth,  and  in  a  twinkling  some  one  caught 
him  around  the  waist,  Ufted  him  clear  of  the 
ground,  ran  rapidly  the  few  paces  necessary,  and 
flung  him  over  the  rocks  into  the  ravine  ! 

The  Sauk  struggled  desperately  to  save  himself, 
but  he  could  not  check,  though  he  retarded  his 
descent.  He  landed  with  a  force  that  knocked 
the  breath  from  him,  but  the  abundance  of  vines 
and  vegetable  growth  saved  his  life.    After  a  time 
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he  slowly  gatnered  himself  together,  and  seeing 
nothing  of  the  e»«juiy  who  had  handled  him  B(. 
ruthlessly,  he  slowly  climk'd  to  his  f'iet  and  be- 
gan picking  liis  way  out  of  the  mvine. 

He  w^as  compelled  to  wa^k  a  long  distance  be- 
fore reaching  a  place  where  he  was  able  to  clamber 
to  the  level  ground  above.  When  at  last  he  man- 
aged to  do  so,  he  sat  down  on  a  fallen  tree  to  rest 
and  indulge  in  a  retrospective  survey. 

His  rifle  and  tomahawk  were  irrecoverably  gone, 
and  nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  go  back 
to  I'jok  for  them.  If  his  right  arm  was  not  broken 
it  was  80  injured  and  lau.^d  that  a  long  time 
must  elapse  before  he  could  use  it,  and  altogether 
his  enterprise  could  only  he  regarded  as  a  disKs- 
trous  failure. 

"  It  was  an  Indian  that  struck  the  tomahawk 
from  my  grasp,"  reflected  the  victimized  Sauk; 
"  he  was  a  terrible  warrior  I  " 

The  youth  was  right  in  each  respect;  for  thf* 
name  of  the  Indian  who  made  such  short  work 
with  him  was  Deerfoot  tho  Shawanoe. 


x* 
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CONCLUSION. 

JACK  CARLETON  was  in  the  middle  of  a 
pleasant  dream  of  home  and  friends,  when  a 
light  touch  on  his  shoulder  caused  him  to  oi)er 
his  eyes  and  look  up  with  a  quick,  inquiring 

glance. 

"Halloa!  Deerfbot,  is  that  yon  ?  "  he  exclaimed, 
springing  to  his  feet  and  grasping  the  hand  of  his 
old  friend,  on  whose  handsome  features  lingered 
the  shadowy  smile  which  told  of  the  pleasure  he 
felt  in  finding  his  beloved  friend  after  such  a  long 

search. 

«  Deerfoot  is  glad  to  take  the  hand  of  his  bro- 
ther and  press  it ;  he  has  hunted  a  good  while  for 
him  and  his  heart  was  sad  that  he  did  not  find 

him." 

«  How,  in  the  name  of  conscience,  did  you  ever 
find  me  at  all  ?  "  demanded  Jack,  who  slapped 
lam  on  his  back,  pinched  his  arm,  and  treated 
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him  with  a   familiarity  which  few  daivd  show 
toward  him. 

"I've  had  a  my  curious  time,  I  cai.  tell  you. 
old  fellow-haUott  !  where  did  that  gun  come 
from,  and  that  tomahawk  ?  "  exclaimed  the  won- 
dering  youth,  catching  sight  of  the  weapons 

"'Twill  be  well  if  my  brother  does  not  stay 
here,    replied  the  young  Shawanoe,  who,  while  he 
felt  no  particular  fear  of  the  Sauk  whom  he  had 
flung  into  the  ravine,  saw  the  possibility  of  his 
procuring  friends  and  coming  back   to  revenge 
himself.    Prudence  suggested  that  the  two  should 
secure  themselves  against  such  peril.     Deerfoot, 
therefore,  picked  up  the  tomahawk,  shoved  it  into 
the  g,rdle  around  his  waist,  grasped  the  rifle  in 
h.'9  right  hand,  and  strode  forward  with  his  free 
^■asy,  swinging  gait.    As  there  was  no  call  for' 
Hl^ecial  caution,  he  toll  the  story  of  his  encounter 
with  the  young  Sauk  who  had  raised  his  toma- 
hawk to  brain  his  sleeping  friend.     Deerfoot'e  first 
intention  was  to  drive  an  arrow  through  his  body, 
but  he  chose  the  method  already  described  of 
trustrating  his  purpose. 

To  make  his  story  complete,  it  was  necessary 
tor  the  young  Shawanoe  to  begin  with  his  visit  to 
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Jack>  mother,  ftwl  to  describe  the  mental  agony 
(d  the  good  ptirent  over  the  unaccountftble  abwnc- 
of  her  boy.    Then  he  told  of  his  meeting  with  th.. 
Rank  warrior,  Hay-tita,  who  made  such  u  dtt.  i- 
mined  eflfort  to  take    his  life.      From   hi...   1.  ■ 
teamed  that  a  white  youth  was  a  captive  in  the 
vilhige,  and  he  concluded,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  there  were  to  be  found  both  Jack  and  Otto, 
Jhough  no  reference  was  made  to  the  latter.    Tlit- 
wigacious  Shawanoo,  however,  discovered  ai«  im 
portantfact  or  two  which  I  did  not  refer  to  in 
telling  the  incident.    The  first  wns  that  Hay-uta 
was  one  of  the  five  Sauks  who  B.i.arated  from  the 
other  five  directly  after  the  capture  of  the  boys. 
With  his  company  was  Otto  Relstaub,  the  Dutch 
youth,  while  Jack  Carleton  was  with  the  other. 
Hay-uta  and  his  friends  were  on  their  way  to  the 
village,  and  were  almost  within  sight  of  it,  when 
Hay-uta  felt  such  dissatisfaction  over  their  failure 
to  bring  ba(;k  any  scalps  or  plunder,  that  he  drew 
off  and  declared  he  would  not  go  home  until  he 
secured  some  prize  of  that  nature.     HiH  encounter 
with  Deerfoot  followed.    When  he  left  the  latter 
he  went  straight  to  his  village.     Deerfoot  could 
have  trailed  him  without  trouble,  but,  inasmuch 
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u  the  Sauk  had  departed  in  that  manner,  and  the 
Shawanoe  knew  where  hia  village  Uy,  he  pur- 
poaely  avoided  his  trail,  and  followed  a  courM 
that  diverged  bo  far  to  the  ri^ht  that  he  first 
reached  the  village  passed  by  Jack  in  hit  canocL 
His  arrival,  as  sometimes  happens  in  this  life,  was 
in  the  very  nick  of  time.  From  the  red  men,  who 
showed  a  friendly  disposition  toward  him,  he 
learned  that  not  only  had  a  pale  face  youth  passed 
down  the  stream  in  a  canoe,  but  a  young  warrior 
aflame  with  passion  was  close  behind  him. 

The  wise  Deerfoot  was  quick  to  grasp  the  situ- 
ation, and  he  set  out  hot-footed  after  the  afore- 
8aid  Caming  young  warrior,  andfollowe<l  him  with 
such  celerity  that  he  came  in  sight  of  him  long 
before  the  Sauk  arrived  at  the  camp-fire.  Little 
did  the  furious  young  Sauk  dream,  while  panting 
with  anticipated  revenge,  and  aglow  with  exulta- 
tion, that  one  of  his  own  race  was  close  upon  his 
heels,  ready  to  launch  his  deadly  arrow  at  any 
moment,  and  only  waiting  to  decide  in  what  man- 
nei  the  Sauk  should  be  "  eliminated  "  from  the 
whole  business. 

Seated  around  the  camp  fire  late  that  night,  the 
two  friends  talked  over  the  past.    Jack  wave  full 
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partiealan  of  what  befell  him  «noe  hw  captare 
by  the  Indians,  up  to  the  hour  when  Deerfoot 
joined  him.    The  young  Shawanoe  listened  with 
great  interest  to  the  story,  for  it  will  be  admitted 
that  in  many  respecU  it  was  an  extraordinary 
narrative.    He  told  Jack  that  the  people  with 
whom  he  had  passed  more  than  a  week  were 
Sauks,  under  the  leadership  of  the  chieftain  whose 
lodge  had  sheltered  the  prisoner  during  hU  cap- 
tivity.   The  Banks  were  a  brave,  warUke  people, 
and  this  offshoot,  which  had  settied  in  that  por- 
tion of  Upper  Louisiana,  was  among  the  ui'-bt 
daring  and  vindictive  of  the  tribe.    Their  leniency 
toward  Jack  was  remarkable,  and  could  only  be 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  Ogallah 
took  a  fancy  to  the  youth  and  meant  to  adopt 
him  into  his  family.    It  was  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  Jack's  suspicion  that  they  were  "training" 
him  to  figure  in  a  scene  of  torture  w.w  correct. 
Bis  escape,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  more 

opportune. 

Let  not  the  reader  accuse  the  two  of  indiffer- 
ence, because  so  little  has  been  recorded  in  their 
conversation,  concerning  Otto  Relstaub,  the  com- 
panion of  both  in  more  than  one  scene  of  peril,  and 
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held  by  them  in  itrongett  fUendihip.  They  had 
talked  more  of  him  thiio  of  any  one  elae,  though 
Jack'i  heart  wai  oppremed  by  a  gmit  ■orrow 
when  he  thought  of  hU  mother  and  her  griet  over 
his  continued  absence.  Jack  had  asked  Deerfoot 
over  and  over  again  as  to  his  belief  concerning 
their  absent  friend,  but  the  Shnwanoe,  for  a  long 
time,  evaded  a  direct  aiuwer. 

"  I  can  tell  yon  what  /  think,"  said  Jock  with 
a  compression  of  his  lips  and  n  shake  of  his  head : 
**  Otto  is  dead." 

"  How  did  my  brother  meet  his  death  f  "  calmly 
asked  Deerfoot. 

"  Those  five  warriors  startled  by  another  route 
to  the  village  and  they  meant  to  take  him  theru 
as  they  took  me.  After  Huy-uta,  as  I  believe  you 
call  your  friend,  left,  they  made  up  their  minds 
that  it  wasn't  of  any  use  to  bother  with  poor  Otto, 
and  so  they  tomahawked  or  shot  him." 

Having  given  his  th«x)ry,  Jack  Carleton  turned 
toivard  the  young  Shnwanoe  for  hb  comment,  but 
he  sat  looking  intently  in  the  fire  and  remained 
silent.  Resolved  that  he  should  say  something 
on  the  painful  subject,  Jack  toucln'tl  his  arm. 

"  Deerfoot,  do  you  think  I  am  right  ?  " 
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The  Indian  looked  in  his  face  and  still  mute, 
nodded  his  head  to  signify  he  agreed  with  him. 

"  Poor  Otto,"  added  Jack  with  a  sigh,  "  I  won- 
der how  his  father  and  mother  will  feel  wher 
they   learn    that   their    boy   wUl    never   come 

back.'* 

« They  will  monm  because  the  horse  was  not 
found,"  was  the  characteristic  remark  of  Deerfoot 
«  You  are  right,"  exclaimed  Jack,  with  a  flash 
of  the  eye  ;  "  i'  old  Jacob  Relstaub  could  get  his 
horse,  I  believe  he  and  his  wife  would  go  on  and 
smoke  their  pipes  with  as  much  piggish  enjoy- 
ment as  before,  caring  nothing  for  their  only  child. 
How  difiFerent  my  mother  1 "  he  added  in  a  softer 
voice  :  "she  would  give  her  life  to  save  mine,  as  1 
would  give  mine  to  keep  trouble  from  her.    I  say, 
Deerfoot,  Otto  and  I  were  a  couple  of  fools  to 
start  out  to  hunt  a  horse  that  had  been  lost  so 
many  days  before  and  of  which  we  hadn't  the 
lightest  trace— don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

The  young  Shawanoe  once   more  turned  and 

looked  in  his  face  with  a  mournful  expression,  and 

nodded  his  head  with  more  emphasis  than  before. 

"  I  knew  you  would  agree  with  me,"  assented 

Jack,  "  though,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  very  UtUe 
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hope  myself  that  we  would  ever  get  eight  of  the 
animal,  but  old  Jacob  Belstaub  really  drove  Otto 
out  of  his  house  and  compelled  him  to  go  off  on 
the  wild  goose  hunt.  I  couldn't  let  him  go  alone 
and,  with  mother's  consent,  I  kept  him  company." 

"  My  brother  pleased  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
Deerfoot  will  pray  that  he  shall  ever  act  so  that 
the  Great  Spirit  will  smile  on  him." 

"  I  shall  most  certainly  try  to  do  so,"  said  Jack 
with  a  resolute  shake  of  his  head  :  "  He  has  shown 
me  a  hundred-fold  more  mercies  than  I  deserve 
and  I  mean  to  prove  that  I  have  some  gratitude 
in  me." 

The  conversation  went  on  in  this  fashion  until 
the  evening  was  far  along,  when  Jack  lay  down 
near  the  fire,  intending  to  sleep  for  the  rest  of 
the  night.  Deerfoot  assured  him  there  was  no 
danger  and  as  was  his  custom,  the  young  Shaw- 
anoo  brought  forth  his  Bible  to  spend  an  hour 
or  so  in  studying  its  pages.  Before  he  had  fixed 
upon  the  portion,  Jack  Carleton  came  to  the  sit- 
ting position  and,  with  some  excitement  in  his 
manner,  said : 

"Deerfoot,  I  forgot  to  tell  you  something:  I 
don't  know  how  it  came  to  slip  my  mind." 
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The  Indian  looked  in  his  face  and  quietly 
awaited  his  explanation. 

"One  of  those  Sauks  that  belonged  to  Otto's 
party  came  into  the  lodge  of  Ogallah  when  I  was 
there,  and  I  thinl  h**  tried  to  tell  me  somt  thing 
about  Otto,  but  I  couldn't  understand  his  words 

or  gestures." 

"  Let  my  brother  show  Deerfoot  what  the  move- 
ments were,"  said  the  other,  manifesting  much  in- 
terest. 

They  were  so  impressed  on  Jack  Cnrleton  that, 
springing  to  his  feet,  he  placed  himself  in  front  of 
Deerfoot  and  reproduced  most  of  the  gestures,  the 
words,  of  course,  being  gone.  The  Shawanoe  fixed 
his  eyes  on  his  friend,  and  scrutinized  every  mo- 
tion with  eager  eyes.  Suddenly  he  sprang  up 
with  more  feeling  than  he  had  shown  in  a  long 
time.  And  well  might  he  do  so,  for  he  had  trans- 
lated the  sign  language,  as  given  to  him  by  Jack 
Carleton,  and  it  told  a  far  different  story  than  the 
one  which  both  had  adopted  some  time  before. 
"  Otto  is  alive,"  was  the  startling  declaration  of 

Deerfoot. 

"He   is!"  exclaimed  the  amazed  Jack,   "I 
should  like  to  know  who  told  you  that." 
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"That  was  what  the  Sauk  warrior  said  to 
my  brother  ;  that  was  what  he  tried  to  tell 
him,  but  my  brother  did  uot  understand  his 
words." 

"  Are  you  really  sure  Otto  is  alive  ?" 

"  Deerfoot  cannot  be  sure  of  that  which  hi» 
eyes  do  not  behold  ;  but  such  were  the  words  of 
Hay-uta  the  Sauk  ;  they  did  not  kill  Otto." 

*'  Then  where  w  he  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  long  way  off";  we  will  hasten  to  the 
settlement  that  the  heart  of  the  mother  of  my 
brother  shall  be  lightened.  Then  Deerfoot  will 
lead  his  brother  on  the  hunt  for  him  who  is  so 
many  miles  away  toward  the  setting  sun." 

Within  the  following  three  days,  Jack  Carleton 
arrived  home  and  was  clasped  in  the  arms  of  his 
mother,  who  rejoiced  over  his  return  as  though  it 
had  been  a  very  rising  from  the  dead.  Deerfoot 
had  conducted  him  swiftly  through  the  forest  and 
not  a  hair  of  the  head  of  either  was  harmed. 


The  limits  of  this  work  having  been  reached,  it 
will  be  impossible  in  these  pages  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  what  befell  Otto  Relstaub,  after  his  cap- 
tare  by  the  little  band  of  Sauk  Indians  ;  but  all 
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that,  M  well  as  the  eventful  hunt  for  him  by 
Deerfoot  the  Shawanoe  and  young  Jack  Carl© 
ton,  shall  he  fully  told  in  "Footprinte  in  th? 
Forest,"  which  will  form  Nun^ter  Thru  of  the  Log 
Cabin  Series. 
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